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PREFACE 



With the rapidly increasing number of sewage treatment 
plants in the United States and the development of new methods, 
those interested in the subject will appreciate the valuable 
contribution to our literature on the troublesome subject of 
sludge contained in the following monographs by Dr. Eisner, 
Dr. Spillner and Mr. Blunk. The painstaking experiments and 
extended observations of these gentlemen, carried on under most 
favorable circumstances, enable them to speak with exceptional 
authority on this subject. 

Dr. Eisner's paper — “Die Behandlung und Verwertung von 
Klarschamm" 1 — contains a large fund of data gleaned from 
experience with, and observation of, the more important German 
plants and those of England. The broad scope and thorough 
treatment are characteristic of the German investigator. 

Dr, Spillner’s paper, entitled “Die Trochnung des Klar- 
schammes,” 2 is particularly valuable on account of the details 
of the results 'accomplished up to the end of 1909 in the operation 
of the plants of the Emschergenossenschaft, which are now 
receiving, so nuich attention in this country. Dr. Spillner, as 
chemist, gives this information at first hand. 

The third paper comprises Part III of a Series written yet more 
recently by Dr. Spillner and Mr. Blunjc on “Results of the Opera- 
tion of Some v of the Mechanical Sewage Clarification Plants of 
the Emscher Association." 3 This has been translated "by Mr. 
Emil Kuichling, M. Am. Soc. C. E. The title of this paper is, 
“Examination of the Sludge, the Liquid in the Septic or Lower 
Chamber of the Deep Emscher Tanks, and the Water Drained 
from the Wet Sludge on the Drying Beds." As this of more 
recent date than the former article by Dr. Spillner the authors 
have had the advantage of further experience in the operation of 
tanks of the Emscher or Imhoff typo, as well as of the comments 
and criticisms concerning their design or efficiency that have 

l Fortschritte der Ingenieurwissenschaften, Zweite Gruppe, 24 Heft, Leipzig, 1910. 

“ Muteilungen aus der Koniglichen Priifungsanstalt fur Wasserversorgung und Abwasser - 
oeseitigung, 14 Heft, Berlin, 1911. 

3 Technisches Oemeindeblatt , Vol. XIII, pp. 313-377 
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been brought out in the intervening time. Moreover, Mr. 
Blunk, as operating engineer, adds to the discussion informa- 
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TREATMENT AND UTILIZATION 
OF SLUDGE 

BY 

ALEXANDER ELSNER 

TRANSLATED BY 

KENNETH AND ROSE S. ALLEN 


TREATMENT AND UTILIZATION 
OF SLUDGE 


CHAPTER I 
Ihtboduotiom 

The satisfaction felt in the more perfect methods of sewage 
clarification and their adaptation to different kinds of sewage has 
been diminished to an increasing extent by the question of the 
disposition of the sludge which accumulates in the vicinity of the 
works, 

in I8f>7 the highest sanitary authority of England proposed 
that a part of the filth in sewage be removed before discharge 
into streams in order to prevent their further pollution and the 
intolerably unsanitary conditions resulting therefrom; and it was 
then that the sludge question first arose, i.e. f the question of its 
removal and the disposal of the filth separated from the liquid. 

Formerly sewage had been disposed of in the easiest and 
cheapest way by discharging it into a stream, or, in a few in- 
stances, distributing it over the land for financial gain, while 
now the sludge was accumulated in the neighborhood of the 
plant without considering that the gain in sanitary conditions 
was more than offset by the putrefying masses of sludge in the 
thickly settled manufacturing towns, thereby impairing the 
health of the inhabitants. 

The farmers did not make use of the sludge as had bean 
expected. This was partly because they discovered that its 
valSe hud been overestimated, and partly because of an increase 
in manufactures, whereby they were driven more and more 
to truck farming in those populous districts, requiring a more 
expensive fertilizer, which they were then able to pay for. 

Two ways have been attempted to reduce this nuisance. A 
method wm sought to make the kludge, which contained much 
lime after the prevailing chemical treatment, transportable by 
draining off a part of the water before putrefaction set in, in 
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order that its use might not be confined to the limited number of 
farmers in the neighborhood of the works, and so that, in this 
more portable condition, it might have an increased value 
commercially. Clarification processes were sought which would 
promise a smaller output of sludge while otherwise equally 
efficient. 

The rapid spread of septic treatment may be attributed to an 
exaggerated idea of the reduction of sludge which was antici- 
pated. A further advantage was the comparative infrequency 
of the objectionable process of cleaning required by this method. 
The introduction of biological methods, which seemed at once to 
solve the difficulty by means of the sludge-consuming activity 
of micro-organisms, was favored by the difficulty in caring for 
the annually increasing quantities of sludge due to chemical 
precipitation. 

, The assumption that the amount of sludge would be reduced 
by 70 per cent, or even 90 per cent., as had at first been expected, 
in septic tanks, was shown to be erroneous, nor was the difficulty 
of caring for the sludge removed by biological treatment; for 
even contact beds become clogged more or less quickly, according 
to the fineness of the material and the frequency of filling, and 
must then be taken apart so that the sludge can be washed away. 
With sprinkling filters, especially when made of coarse material, 
the necessity for taking them apart does not occur so frequently, 
but flakes of deposited matter are washed out of the beds, which 
usually necessitates the placing of a sedimentation basin in the 
line of the effluent conduit. It has been found that the greatest 
practicable preparatory clarification by sedimentation tanks 
may increase the cleansing power of bacteria beds by 1 1/2 or 
2 times, while at the same time postponing a' premature accumu- 
lation of sludge. 

This is also true of sprinkling filters and intermittent land 
filters. Here it is especially the grease, animal fibers, hair^and 
cellulose which form a felt-like surface sometimes 2 in. (5 cm.) 
thick, injuring the plant life, lessening the filtering capacity, and 
hindering the aeration of the soil. Removing this cover is 
expensive and much of the fertile soil is lost. Furthermore, 
much larger volumes of sewage can be delivered to the land after 
thorough preliminary treatment (English estimates give 5 times 
as much with chemical treatment, 10 times* as. much with biolog- 
ical treatment), a most important fact in consideration of the 
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decreasing area of available land ancl its increasing value accom- 
panying the growth of cities. It is not only in sedimentation, 
septic treatment and chemical precipitation, as well as in screen- 
ing plants and grit chambers where sludge naturally accumulates, 
but also in sprinkling filters, land filters and contact beds that it 
becomes a troublesome factor. 

Two qualities render sludge particularly troublesome to both 
the technical employees and to those living near the plant, and 
also, on account of the high cost of removal, to the town author- 
ities. These are the tendency to putrefaction, particularly in 
warm weather, and the contained water, which increases its 
volume and adds to the cost of transportation. 

In particular its tendency to putrefy quickly in warm weather 
with a strong, disagreeable odor, which becomes a nuisance not 
only to the operatives at the works themselves, but also to the 
residents of the neighborhood, made a change ever more impera- 
tive. This is easily understood when one remembers that by far 
the greatest part of a city’s filth is stored near the clarification 
plants. What large quantities are involved may be seen from 
the fact that in the 10 years from 1887 to 1903, 930,000 cu. yds. 
(711,000 cbm.) of solids were removed from the sewage of 
Frankfort. Here, indeed, as in most places, a further accumula- 
tion of sludge might be avoided by its use as a fertilizer; but the 
annoying odors already mentioned cannot thus be avoided since 
the great proportion of water calls first for its drying out in the 
air. Commonly, however, the demand for fertilizer is not great 
since, especially as in the vicinity of towns lacking a sewerage 
system, the supply of night-soil, with its higher fertilizing power, 
may supply the farmers’ needs. Many examples made it clear 
that in planning clarification plants the greatest attention should 
be given to the disposal of the sludge. This was the case, not 
only in England, where the sludge nuisance appeared more 
pressing on account of the chemical treatment, which was pre- 
ferred for its greater removal of sludge and for the enhanced 
value of the sludge itself due to the addition of lime, but also in 
Germany, where, decades later, similar conditions were repro- 
duced on a smaller scale. 

But even where it is easy to dispose of the sludge, whether 
dried or wet, there is occasion for further treatment. For, as 
this by-product is of small value and of considerable mass, there 
should be an effort to avoid its transportation and treatment, 
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especially by manual labor, which increases the cost to an un- 
necessary extent. What an enormous expense may result is seen 
in London, where about $238,000 (1,000,000 M.) is annually 
spent in carrying the sludge to sea in tank steamers. 

In Leipzig, too, the annual expense of handling is about 
$7100 (30,000 M.), mainly for carting off the dried sludg<\ 

, Efforts to improve this condition have been made in two 
directions. One was to remove the sludge and to simplify and 
cheapen its transportation to drying beds or places of utilization, 
and in particular to avoid the unhygienic manual labor. One 
way to effect this is to give the tanks, wells and towers for sludge 
the best possible form; and, further, to install machinery and 
apparatus for the automatic removal of the sludge, or to operate 
the plant so as to produce the least possible amount of sludge 
with equal clarification. • 

Other experiments and attempts have been made to remove 
the water from the sludge more quickly and with less objection 
than by drying in the open air, or at least to improve upon this 
method, water being the greatest drawback to rendering sludge 
of value. Above all, it is desirable, to retain the fertilizing prop- 
erties of the sludge, its fats and calorific value, and in this way 
to reduce the cost of treatment, efforts which are important even 
from the agricultural standpoint. It is estimated that 
$143,000,000 (600,000,000 M.) are annually lost by failure to 
utilize the nitrogen in sewage, but one-tenth of which is used. 
Although these figures are theoretical and perhaps exaggerated, 
they should cause one to reflect. 

These, considerations for simplifying and improving sludge 
disposal and utilizing it, or at least attempting to do so, are of 
great importance to an engineer who is planning a disposal 
plant. Disregard of these matters has often resulted in costly 
alterations, or even a complete change of plan. 

Any standardizing of sewage treatment should 1st strictly 
avoided and each plant designed with reference to the particular 
local conditions. 




CHAPTER II 


Sludge, Itb Composition and Amount 


By sludge is here meant all the residue which remains after 
treatment of city sewage by grit chambers, bar screens and mesh 
screens, tanks, wells, and towers, by plain sedimentation or 
chemical precipitation, septic tanks, contact beds or irrigation 
fields. 

Its composition and amount depend upon: 

1. The composition and volume of the sewage. 

2. The manner of collection. 

U. The method of treatment. 

4. The operation of the plant. 

1. The amount and composition of sludge, which consists 
mainly of the undissolved matter contained in the sewage, vary 
quite as much as the character of the sewage in different towns. 

Even the amount differs very greatly. To mention but two 
examples, Paris sewage contains 1515 parts per million (mg. per 
liter) of undissolved material, but that of Hanover 270 parts per 
million (mg. per liter). 

Those cities whose inhabitants have low standards of living 
and use but little water per capita, have a very concentrated 
sewage, and so, in general, a large volume of sludge. 

Aside from this, the amount of trade wastes determines to a 
large extent the character of the sewage. This depends, not only 
upon the volume of the trade wastes, which sometimes surpasses 
that from domestic sources, but also upon the addition of certain 
substances, particularly free acids and salts of iron, which can 
convert undissolved into soluble material, and thus effect the 
amount and character of the sludge. Certain industries add 
substances which increase the putrescibility of the sludge or 
retard its drying, such as textile mills which give it a fibrous, 
felt-like character. Others add large quantities of grease which 
may determine the method of removal or treatment of the sludge. 
Other substances, particularly from metal works, act on the 
sewage and sludge as a disinfectant. 
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The daily change in the character of the .sewage m of import- 
ance in plants where the sludge is removed during contmmms 
sedimentation, particularly where it is carried immediately to 
the filter press for further treatment. Not only is its charnel er 
changed but also its volume. 

2. The system of sewerage is of importance in ho far m I lie 
amount and character of the sludge is concerned, m considerably 
more mineral matter reaches the sewers in a combined system. 
The amount of this material again effects the charnel or of flic 
sludge, particularly its percentage of moisture. Large quantities 
of filth are washed in from the streets during heavy mins m also 
by the cleaning of asphalt and wooden pavements. 

In towns where the streets are chiefly macadam and where no 
catch basins are provided, in order to collect as much of the filth 
as possible at one point outside flu*, city, especial cure should be 
taken, in planning the dimensions of the grit chamber and the 
means for cleaning it, on account of the large amount of mineral 
matter brought down. 

If the sewage passes through pumping stations and long force 
mains or traverses long distances before it reaches flu* I rent nietit 
plant, much of the suspended matter will be broken up, thus 
reducing the amount retained by the tanks and screens, n con- 
sideration of especial importance where the clarification w 
effected by these means only. 

8. The greatest variation in the volume? and character of the 
sludge is due to the method of clarification: that is, tho method 
and arrangements by which tho separable matter is removed 
from the sewage. 

Not only is the amount of the sludge, but also its condition 
and composition, dependent on the efficiency of the promt* of 
clarification. 

Detritus from Grit CtiAUumm 

The sediment removed by grit chambers is composed princi- 
pally of inorganic matter. Its putreseibilily, the moat offensive 
quality of sludge, is therefore slight, as well as the amount of 
water contained. This varies from 85 to 00 per cent., 1 1 depends, 
aside from the manner of cleaning the grit chamber and the fre- 
quent stirring-up resulting therefrom, upon its content of organic 
matter, and this, again, upon the velocity of flow provided. Two 
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inches (5 cm.) per second should be the least. On the one hand 
the attempt should be made to keep the deposit as free as possible 
from putrescible organic matter in order to permit of its con- 
venient disposal, its handling and transportation; on the other, 
it should be remembered that the mineral particles of the de- 
tritus carried to other parts of the plant form there an undesir- 
able ballast which makes the care and utilization of the accumu- 
lated sludge difficult. For this reason the installation of a special 
grit chamber is seldom omitted. 

Detritus from Screening Plants 

The screenings from screening plants differ greatly both in 
amount and character. The meshes of the screen or the spacing 
of the bars may run from 1.0 in. (25 mm.) to 0.04 in. (1 mm.) 
according to whether it is desired to keep coarse matter from 
the sewage or sludge pump, or to secure the greatest possible 
clarification of the sewage. 

The amount, changes, also in the course of the day. As most 
of the coarser suspended matter consists of wastes from habita- 
tions the amount reaches its maximum at noon or soon after, 
and almost disappears by nightfall. This fact is of importance in 
the case of bar screens. The material is almost wholly organic 
and consists of scraps of meat, vegetables or fruit, cloth, hair, 
corks, wood and lumps of fecal matter. 

Its composition varies so widely that it is impossible to give 
an average value. The amount of water contained is small, 
amounting to but 70 or 80 per cent. On account of its organic 
origin it is highly putrescible. 

Sludge from Plain Sedimentation 

Sludge formed by the process of sedimentation in tanks, well 
and towers consists of a semi-liquid, black mass which soon be- 
comes offensive with much gas and foul odors. Its decomposi- 
tion is accelerated by warm weather. 

The amount of water in the sludge in tanks is usually 90 per 
cent., in wells and towers 95 per cent, and more, and is regulated 
by the manner of treatment. 

In conjunction with the sludge from chemical precipitation 
and septic tanks, it produces the largest volume to be treated 
on account of the proportion of water contained. Therefore, 
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most of the efforts and treatment for the utilization of sludge 
* 

aim at its removal. 

Grease Contained in Sludge 

Here we see the significance of the grease contained in sewage 
and also in the sludge as, on the one hand, this may interfere 
with the use of the sludge in agriculture and, on the ot her, has 
led to attempts for the recovery and utilization of the grease. 

According to the experiments of Hchreiber, the Berlin sewage 
contains 22 lbs. of grease per 1000 persons (20 g. per capita) 
per day, i.e., 10.1 lbs. (7.3 kg.) per capita per annum. This 
corresponds to a quantity of grease in the sewage of from 0.01 
to 0.026 per cent., most of which reappears in the sludge. 

Also, in the settled sludge of other cities, as I'rankfort-on-the- 
Main, Mannheim, Elberfeld and Cassel, the amount of grease* is 
found to be from 15 to 20 per cent, of the dried material. 

The Kremer apparatus shows much larger amounts of grease 
in the scum. In the Osdorf experimental plant, wit h an amount 
of water in the sludge from HI to 86 per cent., they found from 
9 to 0 per cent, of grease, or, referred to the dried material, tin 
much as 49 per cent. In Chariot ton burg, with the same appara- 
tus, 12.8 lbs. of grease per cubic yard (7583 g. per cbm.) wan 
recovered. This would give 500 lbs. (227 kg.) of grease from 
7,925,000 gallons (20,000 cbm.) of sewage per day for the whole 
city. 

Sludge from Chemical Precipitation 

The sludge from chemical precipitation is similar in character 
to that, from plain sedimentation but the quantity is much 
larger, which fact, taken in connection with its decreased value 
as a fertilizer on account of chemicals meal in the process, has 
been to a great extent the reason for abandoning this method of 
treatment. 

The large volume of sludge is explained by the more complete 
separation of the undissolved material by chemical treatment, 
and also by the addition of the precipitant. 

It should be noted that 2086 lbs. of lime per million gallons 
(250 g. per cbm.) of sewage, which is often used in England, 
produces not only 0.66 lbs. (260 g.) of sludge but 5.52 lbs. 
(2500 g.) as the lime settles as sludge containing about 00 per 
cent, water. 
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Sludge from Lignite Process 

The sludge obtained by this process is very full of water (95 
per cent, or more) but can generally be easily pressed or dried in 
the air, as is done at Copenick, without putrefaction or the 
emission of unpleasant odors. The pressed sludge has but a 
faint musty smell and is non-putrescible. 

Sludge from Septic Tanks 

The same thing is true of the sludge from the septic tank, as- 
(his has gone through the process of decomposition in the tank. 

This, too, has only a slight musty odor. 

It has a granular earthy structure from decomposition, in 
contrast with precipitated sludge which, after the water is drawn 
off, has a fibrous, felt-like appearance. 

The earthy character of sludge from the septic tank process 
aids in the removal of the water, enabling it to dry more rapidly. 
It is also more fluid, in comparison, in spite of the small amount 
of contained water — about 80 per cent. 

All the data thus far given concerning the amount of water 
contained in sludge are averages taken from a large number of 
plants and are subject to certain variations depending upon the 
design of t hi* plant and particularly upon the thoroughness of the 
mode of operation and the method of removing the sludge. 

Digestion ,of Sludcie 

In the septic process one phenomenon has been much discussed, 
namely, t he digestion of the sludge. That is to say, a diminution 
of the quantity of the sludge in such a manner that the dried 
solids contained both in it and in the effluent of the septic tank 
are less than the amount received. A reduction of 80 per cent, or 
more was anticipated by the introduction of the septic treatment 
and thereby relief from the troubles associated with sludge. The 
amount of suspended matter contained in the effluent must be 
considered in determining the percentage of reduction, and this 
» rather large. In different English cities, for example, it varies 
from about 3f> parts per million (mg. per 1.) at Salford to 244 
parts per million (mg. per I.) at Birmingham. Moreover, the 
sludge becomes more dense in time and in this way loses a part of 
its water. In fresh sludge this is about 90 per cent, and in dried 
sludge. 80 per cent., as has been noted; therefore the former has 
twiee the volume of the latter. 
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Moreover, a part of the solids in transformed into gas and 
another part liquefies. This alone is to he considered in the 
reduction of sludge. 

The amount of this in different English cities is as follows; 
Birmingham 10 per cent., Manchester 25 per cent ., Leeds 50 per 


cent., Sheffield 55 per cent. 

In Unna, also, where it was removed only once a year it was 
found to be but about (>() per cent, of the aggregate amount when 
removed weekly. 

The reason for the difference between these several figures lies 
partly in the difference in the composition of the sewage, es- 
pecially whether it is putreseible domestic sewage or whet her It. 
contains much impalpable mineral or other material not easily 
broken up, and partly in the different amounts of the solids con- 
tained in the effluent of the septic tank. 

A certain amount of sludge reduction may always he expected 
after prolonged storage. 

Sludcib from Contact Beds 

Kludge is also found in contact beds and its removal at stated 
intervals is necessary, depending on the extent of its preparatory 
treatment, the construction of the beds and their operation. 
The sludge that is washed out is of an earthy consistency, con- 
tains 00 to 75 per cent, water and is readily dried. As it is bio- 
logically digested it does not become foul later except in those 
cases where the beds are overloaded. It strongly resembles 
septic sludge. In sprinkling filters it contains, under certain 
conditions, a larger amount of organic, matter, such as the larva* 
of flies and mosquitoes, while in contact bods it contains earth- 
worms and other worms. 

Kludge on Irrigation Fields 

Sludge sometimes appears on irrigation fields in the form of a 
layer of slime which covers the soil. It consists of cellulose and 
grease, prevents the admission of air and sewage and must be 
removed with a spade. This slime can la* avoided by installing 
sedimentation tanks. 

The differences in sludge obtained by the various kinds of 
treatments mentioned correspond also to its chemical composi- 
tion., so that there is little practical value in giving definite limits 
to the amount of each ingredient of which it is composed. 
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In order to present a general idea of the matter some analyses 
showing results obtained with different methods of treatment 
are here given. Later some materials will be considered more 
fully which give to sludge a certain fertilizing value. 

ANALYSES OF SLUDGE IN PER CENT. 


* 

Sludge from 
plain sedimen- 
tation 

Frank fort-on- 
Main 

Sludge precipitated by 

Septic 

Sludge. 

Stuttgart 

Sludge 

from 

contact 

beds. 

Tempel- 

hof 

Lime 

Sulphate of 
iron and lime 

Wet 

Dry 

Frankfort-on-Main 

Water 

91.07 


90.85 

80 . 96 

77.3 

74.2 

Organic matter 

5.08 

57.00 

4.15 

13.31 

7.35 

16.5 

Nitrogen contained . 

0.23 

2.85 

0.31 

0.10 

0.4 

0.6 

Inorganic matter 

3.85 

43.00 

5.00 

5.73 

15.35 

9.3 

Phosphoric acid con- 

0.23 

2.85 

0.07 

0.02 

0.4 

0.5 

tained. 







Potash 

0.05 

0.56 

0.02 

0.007 

0.1 


Oxide nf iron . . 






2.0 



| 

N 




Influence of the Manner of Treatment 

4. The management of the plant has a marked effect on the 
quality of the sludge, especially the amount of water contained, 
and therefore upon the total volume. 

As already shown, this is the case to a certain extent with grit 
chambers. A frequent cleaning out of the sludge, possibly with 
dredges, causes a stirring up of the deposit, thus mixing it with 
the sewage, while in plants where the cleaning is done at longer 
intervals after cutting out the grit chamber, which is ordinarily 
divided into compartments built side by side, the grit deposits 
more firmly and contains less water. 

This difference is not very important in consideration of the 
comparatively small quantity of deposit in the grit chamber, its 
easy handling and its inoffensive character. 

In settled sludge, on the other hand, the quantity of water is 
of great importance, as its large amount may readily result in a 
nuisance on account of its unforeseen increase as well as from the 
greater cost of the transport and disposal of the increased volume. 

In considering the influence of the contained water on the 
amount of sludge it should be noted that 1.3 cu. yds. (1 cbm,$ of 
sludge having 80 per cent, moisture contains 7 cu. ft. (200 1.) of 
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dried solids, while 1.3 cu. yds. (1 cbm.) of sludge having 95 per 
cent, moisture contains 1.75 cu. ft. (50 I.) of dried solids; there- 
fore the amount of the -contained solids is as 4 :1 . A given volume 
of sewage from which the suspended matter is removed and dried 
produces in the first case 4 times that in the last. The amount 
of this material alone corresponds to the degree of clarification, 
but not to the total volume of the sludge. 

Sludge contains the most moisture, 95 per cent, and over, in 
plants where it is removed continuously, as in this case it is 
always kept in motion and cannot settle. 

In clean sedimentation tanks also, i.e., where great care is 
taken to prevent the settled sludge front putrefying, the wafer 
content is large, especially in summer, as the sludge must las 
removed frequently. 

In order to reduce the volume of sludge it may be allowed to 
remain longer and partially digest when the effluent front the 
sedimentation tank is given subsequent treatment, possibly on 
contact beds of irrigation fields. Sludge is then produced with 
85 to 90 per cent, less moisture. 

It is assumed that the sewage doesnot contain substances from 
industrial plants which inhibit putrefaction, so that it is at most a 
question of reducing the volume by consolidation from prolonged 
settling. 

That the consolidation of sludge has an effect on its water con- 
tent is seen in the Emscher tank, where the sludge at a depth of 
36 ft. (11 m.) contains 70 per cent, moisture and at 29.5 ft. (9tn.) 
75 to 80 per cent. This occurs less in ordinary tanks, with their 
less depth of sewage and sludge, than in wells and lowers. 

The velocity of the sewage also affects the amount of water in 
the sludge. This has been demonstrated by the experiments of 
Steurnagel at Cologne. It was found that the slower the velocity 
in the tank the greater the volume of sludge. 

The experiments showed that in 264,170 gallons (1000 cbm.) of 
sewage with a velocity of 0.150 in. (4 mm.) per second the result 
was 5.28 cu. yds. (4.04 cbm.) of sludge, with 95,67 per cent, of 
moisture and 4.43 per cent, of dry material; with .78 in. (20 mm.) 
per second velocity, 3.23 cu, yds, (2,47 cbm.) of sludge, with 
92.87 per cent, of moisture and 7.13 per cent, of dry material; 
with 1 .56 in. (40 mm.) perseeond velocity, 2.4 1 cu. yds. (1.84 cbm.) 
of sludge, with 91.34 per cent, of moisture and 8.66 per ct nt, of 
dry material. An examination of these figures shows that t he 
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volume of sludge is greatly increased by diminishing the velocity 
but that the amount of the dried material is less, so that after all 
a much larger volume is produced [twice as much by .16 in. 
(4 nun.) per second velocity as with 1.56 in. (40 mm.)] without 
improving the clarification; for the amount of the dried material 
i amoved is as l/.9.1o.9. these experiments, however, only 
lasted one day. In practice one can count on a greater con- 
solidation of water and sludge with a velocity of 0.16 in. (4 mm.) 
per second. 

The explanation of the result of this experiment is that with 
the greater velocity the finer particles of sediment, which are 
contained in a large quantity of water but which altogether com- 
prise but a small amount of dried solids, are carried into the 

receiving stream. 

If sedimentation tanks are used intermittently, i.e., if the 
sewage is retained in them for some time after filling, possibly 
from 2 to 6 hours, and is then drawn off, clarified, the amount 
of settled sludge is less than with a continuous flow. Sludge is 
always stirred up in refilling which does not settle again but 
passes out in the effluent. It does not pay to clean out the 
comparatively slight, deposit from every filling, in which way 
this objection could be met. 

In London at Barking the proportion of sludge derived from 
intermittent treatment (with 2 hours’ resting) to that from con- 
t inuous flow is us 1 : :j, but this is in part due to the short time 
allowed for resting. The difference in the volume and consistency 
of the sludge is marked between the operation of several tanks 
in parallel and in series. 

In the latter case a large amount of thick, .viscous sludge is 
deposited in the first, tank and a fine, greasy mass of less volume 
in the last. As cleaning out is therefore required less frequently 
in the latter, this system and also the sludge more nearly resem- 
ble those of sept ic treatment plants. 

in planning for the removal and utilization of sludge and the 
sums to be expended, the method of clarification should be con- 
sidered from the beginning. 

Amount of Sludge 

it is also desirable to possess more information concerning the 
amounts of sludge deposited by the different methods of clarifi- 
cation. 
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It is impossible to give final figures or formula! by which the 
quantity of sludge to be expected may be exactly estimated, 
for this must vary within very wide limits for the reasons already 
stated. Exact values can only be ascertained by experiments 
with the sewage in question, which should always be made in the 
case of large plants and especially where the sewage shows any 
peculiarity. 

However, we can usually judge of the quantity of sludge to be 
expected from the amount of suspended matter in the sewage. 

In this way Busing, starting with an amount of suspended 
matter of about 700 parts per million (g. per cbm.) and a ratio 
of mineral to organic matter of 2 : 3, knowing the volume of the 
sewage and considering the amount of matter retained by catch 
basins, etc., estimates an amount of suspended matter equal to 
1/1000 the volume of the sewage. The limiting values he 
states as 1/750, from a rather concentrated sewage, to 1/3000, 
where water is liberally used. This corresponds to 0.070 
to 0.307 cu. in. of dried material per gallon (0.33 to 1.33 1. per 
cbm.) or 1.63 to 6.58 cu. yds. sludge 90 per cent, water per 
million gallons (3.3 to 13.3 1. per cbm.) and 0.43 to 1.74 cu. yds. 
per 1000 persons (0.33 to 1.33 1. per cap.) daily with a water con- 
sumption of 26.4 gallons (100 1.) per day. . With an assumed 
average of 1 to 1500 for normal sewage the last two values would 
be 33.2 cu. yds. of sludge per million gallons (6.71 1. per cbm.), 
or 0.88 cu. yds. per 1000 persons (0.67 1. per capita) per day. 

These values agree well as to the contained moisture with the 
figures of Imhoff {Proceedings of the Royal Experiment Station, 
Vol. VII) in which, from many analyses of sludge in England 
and Germany, the amount of dried material in sewage was 
established at 2.1 oz. (60 g.) per capita per day, when including 
storm water but not industrial wastes. This value gives, with 
an amount of water in the sludge of: 

95 per cent. 2.1X20 = 42 oz. (0.06X20=1.2 1.) sludge per 
capita per day. 

90 per cent. 2.1x10 = 21 oz. (0.06X10 = 0.6 1.) sludge per 
capita per day. 

80 per cent. 2.1x5 = 10.5 oz. (0.06X5 = 0.3 1.) sludge per 
capita per day. 

We may approximate the same result by assuming an amount 
of suspened matter of 17.5 to 35 grains per gallon (300 to 600 
mg. per 1.), as is the rule with city sewage in Germany. With a 
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specific gravity of 1.1 we obtain 12.6 to 25.2 eu. in. per cubic yard 
(0.27 to 0.54 1. per cbm.) of dried material. As the larger floating- 
substances are not included in the analyses this figure should be 
somewhat greater, so that 14 to 28 cu. in. per cubic yard (.3 to .6 
1. per cbm.) of sludge containing 90 per cent, water may be 
expected. 

In estimating these values no account is taken of a partial 
elimination of the solid matter in the clarification plant. The 
efficiency of the method of clarification is therefore to be taken 
into account. 

These methods of estimating are valueless, possibly in the case 
of grit chambers, but particularly with screening or contact bed 
treatment. Here one must trust to experience and experiment. 
It is in any case of greater value to consider experience with the 
plants of towns where the conditions are similar than to depend 
upon theoretical calculations of the sludge to be expected. 

AMOUNT OF DETRITUS FROM GRIT CHAMBERS AND 
SCREENS 


Place 

American measures 

Metric measures 

Method 

employed 

Cu. yds. 
per million 
gallons 
sewage 

Cu. yds. 
per 1000 
inhabi- 
tants per 
day 

Liters per 
1000 cubic 
meters 
sewage 

Liters per 
1000 in- 
habitants 
per day 


0.067 


13.5 


Coarse screen- 






ing. 



0 . 014 


11 

Grit chamber 






and screening. 

Hamburg 

0.826 

0.056 

167 

43 

Grit chamber 






and screening. 



0.079 


60 

Grit chamber 






and screening. 

SchOneberg 

0.643 

0.021 

130 

16 

Grit chamber 






and screening. 

Marburg 


0.027 


21 

Grit chamber. 

Marburg 


0.022 


17 

Screening. 

Frankfort-on~Main 

0.643 

0.038 

130 

29 

Grit chamber. 

Fran kf or t-on-Main 

0.643 

0.038 

130 

29 

Screening. 

Cologne 

0,356 


72 


Grit chamber. 

Cologne . . . 

0.905 


183 


Screening. 

Elberfeld ■ . . . . 

0.426 

0.025 

86 

19 

Grit chamber. 

Elberfeld . . . 

0.639 

0.037 

129 

28 

Screening. 

Hanover. 

1.069 

0.033 

216 

25 

Grit chamber. 

Dresden 

0.149 

0.007 

30 

5 

Grit chamber. 

Dresden. 

0.500 

0.022 

101 

17 

Riensch disc. 

Muaioh-GIadbaeh 

0.371 

0.076 

75 

58 

Screening. 
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The following tables give some results of the amounts of sludge 
obtained by various processes. The figures are obtained partly 
from reports and partly by direct information furnished by city 
authorities. 

The amounts may be estimated per million gallons of sewage 
or per capita per day. The first method is used in towns where 
much of the sewage comes from manufacturing concerns, while 
the latter affords a better comparison where these are absent, 
because the different volumes of water used are eliminated. 

It is further to be noted that in estimating the separate quant i~ 
ties the volume of sludge is usually ascertained quite accurately 
by the mark of the surface level in the tank, by the contents of 
the vacuum receiver or the sludge-press, or that of the drying 
bed, while, on the contrary, the volume of the clarified sewage in 
a specified period, especially in towns with combined sewerage, 
is usually not closely enough ascertained. 

The results with these methods naturally vary greatly, especi- 
ally with bar screens and mesh screens, on account of the differ- 
ence in the size of the mesh and the spacing of the bars; but this 
is so with regard to grit chambers also, although in less degree, 
on account of the different velocities and other reasons already 
given. 

AMOUNT OP SLUDGE FROM SEDIMENTATION TANKS 


American measures Metrics mMittm 


Method of 
dariicplkitt 


Gu. yda. per 
million 
gallon# 
#©wag© 


iCu, yds. perl 
| 1000 per- | 
non# day 


tittm per 
■capita per 
day 


Frankfort. ....... 

Bremen. . . ...... 

Hanover. 

Mannheim. 

Munich-Gl&dbach 

Cassel. 

Brieg. . 

Stargard ........ 

Culmsee 

Langensalza. 
Leipzig. ......... 


"rank#. 

Tanka. 

Timka* 

Tanka. 

Tank*. 

Tank*. * . 

Weil«. 

Wtlk, 

Tanka, 

Weita, 

Primary con- 
tact ts#d*. 
Secondary mm* 
tact toctft, 
Hiwiidary mm* 
flirt taxi*. 


Leipzig. 


Failswerth 


1 Without grit chamber# and aoreena. 
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With grit chambers we estimate 0.37 to 0.75 (average 0.50) 
eu. yds. per million gallons [75 to 150 (average 100) 1. per 1000 
cbm.] of sewage and possibly 0.013 to 0.026 cu. yds. (10 to 20 
1.) per 100 inhabitants daily. The same figures are to be used 
for bar screens. They are of course not correct for simple coarse 
bar screens which are only intended to keep coarse material from 
the pumps or plant. The amounts for these are much less, 
although with large screening plants they increase somewhat. 

In the larger German plants the amount of sludge is fairly 
uniform. It is about 10 to 25 cu. yds. per million gallons (2 to 
5 1. per cbm.) or 0.39 to 1.31 cu. yds. per 1000 persons (0.3 to 
1.0 1. per capita) per day. These differences result from the 
causes already mentioned, but above all from the water con- 
tained in the sludge. Therefore the places mentioned in the 
tables employing clarification by wells have comparatively large 
amounts of sludge. For example, the high figures for Langen- 
salssa result from the continuous removal of fresh sludge. In 
Culmsee, on the other hand, the separate system exists and the 
sewage is fairly concentrated. Preliminary treatment by con- 
tact beds gives values similar to sedimentation, special weight 
being laid upon the greatest possible previous removal of sus- 
pended matter in order to protect the beds. Subsequent treat- 
ment, which is only used with sprinkling filters, on account of the 
particles of deposit frequently washed out, naturally shows but 
a small amount of sludge. 


AMOUNT OP SLUDGE FROM SEPTIC TANKS 


Place 

American measures 

Metric measures 

Cables yards 
per million 
gallons 
aewagfi 

Cubic yards per 
1000 persons 
daily 

Liters per 
cubic meter of 
sewage 

Liters per 
capita per 
day 

Manchester 

12.0 

0.02 

2.48 

0.47 

Accriugtrm, 

7.0 


1.6 


( Mm ........ , ...... j 

7.4 

0.18 

1.5 

0.135 

Hampton ...... .,,..1 

4 M 


0.88 


Birmlnghw**, . . 1 



3.4 


Htuttftart.. ........ J 

1K.0 

0.50 

3.75 

0.38 

Mers I'tMirg i 

8.2 

0.10 

1.05 

0.08 

rnmdm,* 

13.8 

0.40 

2.0 

0.35 

Urn lit# . . . , ,1 

0.0 

0.20 

2.0 

0.20 

j 

7,8 


1.47 


hhmfchcrhnifmcn 


! §.11-0.88 


0.1-0.25 

UatbmmkuH . . , , . | 

47.5 

j 

1.26 

9.0 

0.96 


; Preliminary Mobgieitl treatment in experimental plant. 
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'With septic tanks the amount M sludge produced b !<•. i h.» 
more complete the septic action (Merseburg), tt here the newage 
is chiefly domestic and without storm water, whit-h always .•aids 
much mineral matter, the amount is about *1.13 «.2«i m. yds. 

for each 1000 persons (0.1 to 0,21, per capital daily, or 7.1 to 12.4 
cu. yds. per million gallons (1.5 to 2.5 I. per cbm.) of e. In 
the other case, as well as in the presence of mu- li h na (In* 
limit is increased to about 0.50 cu. yds. per 1000 persons (0.5 1. 
per capita) per day, or to 17.5 cu. yds. per million gallon* (5 51. 
per cbm.). Therefore many of the English cities show much 

AMOUNT OF SLUDGE FROM CHEMICAL t'tfWtf'tT Vtt»*V 


JPIfMS© 


Chorlay ...... 

Hendon ...... 

Lichfield. 

Sheffield... .. . . 

Bury. ....... 

Guildford 

Glasgow..* • . . 

London ...... 

Linpsrift 

Kjnmd 


larger amounts of sludge. In Hal hot adt the high figure is 
attributable to the limited amount of digestion as the sludge b 
removed here every 8 weeks. 

Chemical treatment produces a varied amount of sludge de- 
pending upon the process employed and the amount of pre- 
cipitant used, as the latter produces a large volume of sludge 
containing much water. Thus, 1.71 grains of lime per gallon 
(100 g. per cbm.) of sewage, if the precipitation were complete, 
would give 2.2 lbs. (1000 g.) of sludge with 90 percent, moisture. 
But often .44 lb, (200 g.) to even 1.1 lbs. (800 g.) of precipitant 
are added separately. The increased clarification effected by 
sedimentation, possibly 75 to 80 percent, of the suspended matter 
as compared with 60 to 70 per cent, by mechanical method**, 


American ttuMUtifee Mtlrie mmmmm 


Cubic yards' 
par million 

Cubic yard** 
par mm 

liter# per 
eubfa meter 

litem p*t 
mpitm per 

IVeelpiuuit 

gallon* 

MeWflgO 

pmwm 

daily 

nf mm mm 

duty 


79 

3.64 

li 

2.76 

- AlMmtnafmto 

#0 

2.06 

14 

i 2,27 


20.7 


fl 

■ 

Mwnimnhmw 

13.4 

; 0.34 

2,7 

; o it 

1 itite 

74 

2.10 

13 

1,67 

Ataintaoferria 

m.u 

: 4.01 

m, fi 

a,m 


4*2 

| ■•••*•" ■ 

ii.fi 


lililf* fWllI «f 

alumitMi 

32. 2 


; 

1.27 

Utm mmi t# n/t 

Iran 

24.1 

.80 

4.87 

0, fll 

*1x4*1# of tom 

10.8 


4 .00 


Utm 
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results in larger deposits of sludge. In general the amount ‘is 
25 to 50 cu. yds. per million gallons (5 to 10 1. per cbm.) of sewage. 
The low efficiency observed at Sheffield is explained by the fact 
that one-third of the sewage there is wash water. 

The lignite treatment, which is closely allied to chemical treat- 
ment, removes yet greater amounts of sludge, 100 to 125 cu. yds. 
per million gallons (20 to 25 1. per cbm.) of sewage, partly because 
a very watery sludge is obtained, partly because the lignite and 
sulphate of alumina increase the volume greatly by the absorp- 
tion of water. At Copenick on the other hand, where the sludge 
is obtained by drying out in the tanks to about 60 per cent, 
moisture, they get 12.5 cu. yds. per million gallons (2.5 1. per cbm.), 
or 1.18 cu. yds. per 1000 inhabitants (0.9 1. per capita) daily. 

From the data given the amount of sludge to be expected may 
(in spite of some considerable differences) be estimated with 
sufficient accuracy for a given size of plant and the arrangements 
for its treatment and utilization. 

Chemical treatment gives the greatest amount of sludge and 
has, therefore, been abandoned in many cases, while the septic 
tank gives the least. The rule applies to all methods, that the 
more thorough the purification the greater the resulting amount 
of sludge. 


CHAPTER HI 

The Removal of Sludge kuom Clauikiuation Tanks 



A well considered plan for removing the hIikiri* trmn the 
tank and for its transport to places where furl her di ving or 
treatment is carried on, is of great importance; for upon Hum 
rests the efficiency of various methods of treatment . Moreover, 

k* minimized, if not entirely avoided, 
wages. 

re, vary very greatly and 
:s of cleaning and of 
I conditions. 

dwerved in the treatment of 


foul odors may in this way 1 
and large sums of money saved, especially in 

The plants and their details, therefor 
in general must be adapted to the method 
operation as well as to the topographical 

The general principles to be o 

sewage may be summarized as follows: 

1. The more frequently sludge has to be removed and the 
larger its amount, the greater the attention that must \m given 
to the matter and the greater the cost in any given case. 

2. The condition of the sludge which is favorable for its later 
use must not be altered to its det riment in removal. 

3. The removal of sludge must be accomplished with the least 
possible work. 

4. This should bo effected, so far as possible, without manual 

labor. 

5. The removal should lie as complete m possible. 

6. With mechanical appliances it is important that all parts 
should be as simple as possible, especially movable parts, and 
that their location should be above water. 

Referring to 1, the periods of delating are largely dependent 
on the method employed. 

The removal of detritus from grit chambers usually takes 
place after the receptacles provided for it are filled, in order to 
avoid encroaching on the waterway and preventing insufficient 
sedimentation. A daily cleaning is only required where the 
amount removed is very large, m otherwise excessive dimensions 
for the grit chamber would be necessary, and t his removal should 
then be by mechanical means. 
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With mesh screens and bar screens the detritus should, natur- 
ally, be constantly removed. Here, too, the removal in large 
plants is mechanical and automatic. 

The intervals between the removal of sludge from semimenta- 
tion tanks depend on the putrefaction of the material contained. 
This is controlled by the nature of the sewage and also by the 
temperature. Therefore the sludge may remain in the tanks 3 
to 7 days in summer, 8 to 12 in winter. In chemical treatment 
these periods can be increased, especially when this method 
interferes with putrefaction. At Leipzig, e.g ., the sludge is drawn 
off every 10 to 20 days. 

In septic tanks the sludge should be removed at much longer 
intervals. Its storage is here the important matter. With 
small installations removal need only take place from one to 
two times a year, in larger ones very one to three months. In 
general, an infrequent removal should be aimed at, as only in 
this way can the advantage of the septic tank be fully realized; 
for the amount is diminished by long storage, as has already 
been mentioned, and it also becomes less offensive. In any case 
an increase of suspended matter in the effluent caused by the 
accumulation of deposit and a resulting increase of velocity, 
indicate the time for cleaning. Another method, and one to be 
recommended in large plants with large volumes of sludge, is to 
draw off a part at shorter intervals during operation; while the 
main cleaning should be done in the fall and spring, especially 
where it is used as a fertilizer. When the removal is made, as 
at Leeds, through plug valves at the bottom, the result is the 
thickest and most thoroughly digested sludge and an objection- 
able interference with its free flow is prevented. Moreover, the 
tank is in continuous use and the sludge chamber can accommo- 
date smaller volumes (Emscher tanks). 

The intervals between cleanings in contact beds are so varied, 
according to their construction and demands, that no figures 
can be given. 

The amounts of sludge from the different processes are given 
in the previous chapter. 

As to 2, the favorable condition of the sludge, especially the 
small amount of water contained, must not be altered in its 
removal. If sludge from septic tanks, for instance, must be 
stirred up so as to be removed by pumps, the proportion of 
water, and consequently the entire volume, is increased, although 
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With the Kremer apparatus, where the sludge of th<* bottom 
layer contains but 85 per cent, of water or less (as here the grease 
and cellulose particles which attract a large amount of moisture 
are removed), this preservation of the favorable consistency of 
the sludge in its removal is most important. 

Where the fine greasy material is removed separately by being 
passed through several tanks, the ability to keep it separate is 
desirable in order to work it over into grease, or else to bury it 
wet, while the coarser portion can be dried. 

3. The work of disposing of sludge can often be greatly 
lightened by an intelligent use of the land. The places for drying 
sludge should therefore be located as low as possible in order to 
permit of its discharge from the tanks by gravity. This is 
especially desirable where the tanks arc elevated above the sur- 
rounding land on account of an unfavorable soil for foundation 
and ground water (Rheydt) or where the entire* plant is on 
sloping ground (Siegen). 

Much may also be gained by a favorable arrangement of the 
ground plan of the separate parts, such as tanks, sludge wells, 
pumps and beds and apparatus for drying sludge. 

As sludge containing much sand does not flow no readily arid 
therefore demands a steeper slope in the bottom of the tank 
and in the pipes, it is advisable to placf a good grit chamber for 
its interception. The suction of the pumps will then 'to mom 
efficient and erosion lessened. 

Much labor can be saved by forethought in designing the 
tanks for the removal of sludge. The use of mechanical appara- 
tus, such as will be described later, will be of advantage in 
certain cases. 

4. In spite of the large numbers of bacteria in sludge (over 
11,000,000 per c.c. were found in one English examination of 
fresh sludge) the number of pathogenic germs is small* There- 
fore there is but little illness among the employees of thono plant* 
that can be traced to them. There is, however, some* possibility 
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that the germs of contagious diseases in a city may exist in the 
sewage and sludge in large numbers until they are sufficiently 
disinfected. 

For this reason, and because the exhalation from the sludge as 
it putrefies, as it almost always does in summer, are detrimental 
to the health of the workmen, their personal contact with the 
sludge should be avoided. The high wages required to get this 
dirty and unpopular work done can also thus be saved. 

5. When portions of putrescent material remain in the tanks 
after the removal of sludge, the fresh sewage entering becomes 
contaminated and in a few hours septic. The bubbles of gas which 
form in septic tanks cause particles of sludge to rise and then pass 
out in the effluent or adhere to the contact beds, which may be 
inserted subsequently, hastening the process of sludging. In 
this connection all devices for drawing off the sludge from below 
the surface, and whose proper operation, therefore, cannot be 
observed, should receive careful supervision. 

Formerly but little weight was attached to this matter in 
England, and as the outflowing liquid became putrescent and 
carried off larger flakes of suspended matter, plain sedimentation 
tanks were abandoned in favor of chemical precipitation. 

If particles of sludge remain for any length of time in the tank 
they become compacted and their loosening and removal, per- 
haps by flushing nozzles or by stirring, always becomes more 
difficult. 

G. It is unnecessary to point out that the principles applicable 
to all hydraulic work — that of providing mechanical details of 
the greatest simplicity and strength and locating their moving 
parts so far as practicable above water — are especially important 
in dealing with sewage and sludge. One favorable quality in 
sewage is to be noted: that the contained grease acts in many 
cases as a lubricant on the moving parts with which it comes in 
contact. 


Removal of Detritus from Grit Chambers 

Detritus is most frequently removed by suspending operation 
and cleaning it out with a shovel by hand after the sewage has 
been pumped off. For this purpose it is necessary to divide the 
grit chamber. A further division is sometimes made in the effort 
to maintain the most favorable velocity for depositing the mineral 
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matter by changing the flow of sewage by operating or cutting 
out the different units. 

In smaller plants the deposited material is often collected in 
buckets set in a steeply sloping pit and these are lifted out by 
cranes. Larger plants are often provided with bucket dredges. 
These can be stationary provided the bottom has a steep slope 
(1 : 1) toward the dredge, but the movement in a vertical direction 
must be sufficiently great for it to be taken entirely out of the 
sewage after being used. This is necessary to avoid obstruction 
to the current of the sewage and to prevent the rusting of the 
bearings. In order to provide a steeper slope to the end walls 
with a greater length to the grit chamber it is advisable to pass 
the chain for the buckets over two pulleys, as in Figs. 1 and 2, as 
is done in Manchester. With a shallow pit the dredge must move 
horizontally. Sharp angles between bottom and side walls 
should be avoided, as these will not be reached by the dredge and 
facilitate deposits of decomposing sludge. Cleaning may then 
take place during operation, as at Frankfort and Elberfeld. 
With very fine sand this may cause trouble, as it will be stirred up 


Fia. 1. Fro. 2. 

Pros. 1 'and 2. — Arrangement for cleaning grit chamber. 


and washed out by the dredging. For this reason the dredge 
was abandoned at Marburg. In place of the bucket-and-chain 
dredge a clam-shell dredge may be used, but, in order to prevent 
injury to the bottom, only when the plant is not in operation. 

On account of the depth of detritus in grit chambers, its 
removal by pumps or steam ejectors, a's was attempted at Diissel- 
dorf, is not feasible, as the sand is mixed with water which then 
has to be again separated. At Merseburg, on the other hand, a 
Wegner patent portable suction pump was suecessMly employed, 
which will be spoken of later. 
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The mechanical devices for the removal of detritus from mesh 
screens and bar screens, which are usually an intrinsic part of 
the plant, will not be particularly mentioned here. Further 
particulars may be found in Dunbar's “Principles of Sewage 
Treatment" 1 and Schmeitzner's “Clarification of Sewage." 2 In 
smaller plants the cleaning is usually done by hand with rake or 
spade. 

Contact beds are taken apart for cleaning, and the material 
freed from deposit by rinsing or washing by hand or by machines, 
such as are used for gravel filters. 

Removal of Sludge from Tanks, Wells and Towers 

The question of removing sludge from tanks, wells and towers 
in sedimentation plants or from chemical precipitation tanks is 
of great importance. It is a question involving much larger 
volumes and also a more frequent removal made necessary by 
these methods of clarification. 

We may make a distinction at this point between (a) removal 
with interruption of operation, and (b) removal during operation. 

a. Removal with Interruption of Operation 

In this method the tanks are allowed to remain quiet — for 
tanks are almost always used in this method — for 1 or 2 hours 
after cutting off the supply. The clarified liquid above the 
sludge is then discharged into the outfall through an outlet con- 
trolled by gates or stop-planks. With a fixed overflow weir 
there is sometimes a special by-pass channel with a controlling 
valve. The turbid liquid which then remains in the tank above 
the sludge must usually be drawn off by pumps or a vacuum 
receiver, and conveyed to the influent conduit for a second clari- 
fication. Where there are several tanks it can be brought 
through a sufficiently deep connecting channel to a clean empty 
tank, in this way saving some cost. This tank is then filled with 
unsettled sewage and the process continued. 

The drawing off of the turbid liquid must be done in such a way 
that it is removed as completely as possible down to the under- 
lying l^yer of sludge without stirring this up. For this purpose a 

1 “Clarification of Sewage,” by Dr. Ing. Rudolph Schmeitzner. Translated by A. Elliott 
Kimberly. Eng. News Pub. Co., N. Y„ 1910. 

2 "Principles of Sewage Treatment/’ by Prof. Dr. Dunbar. Translated by H„ T. Calvert. 
J. B* Lippincott Co., Phila., 1908. 
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movables weir, of which there are various typos, may be used, or 
channels at; different levels, such as are patented by the linn of 
Geiger in Karlsruhe, and have been furninhed by them fur Mber* 
fold. Mere there is a drum whose casing is perforated by short 
spiral slits placed behind tin iron plate with a vertical slit set in 
the wall of the tank. The liquid is gradually drawn off to lower 
levels by the rotation of the drum containing the slits which 
overlap those in the plate at different elevnf ions. 

The same result is secured at. Munich-( dad bach by it pipe 
which can be telescoped. At the upper end this has been en- 
larged like a funnel to secure a broad overflow and so avoid 
unoven disturbances. 

At Copenkk the emptying of earth tanka having ft eiipaeity 
of about 3,440,000 galloon ( 1300 ehim), m M'vmiplwhml every 
3 to 4 weeks in 2 days by 8 pipen of &H5 in, (IA em,) eleur 
diameter placed at different elevatioiw. Tiieae Ik* in si wall 9 ft. 



I'm. 8. — Flouting »nn for drawing off MipvrnulMil 

10 in. (.‘5 m.) long, which also serves as an overflow weir, and are 
closed by iron flap valves set at the ends on the water side at an 
angle of 43 degrees. These are dosed by the pressure of the 
sewage and can be opened by chains from above. This simple 
device has proved very efficient. 

All these arrangements, however, necessitate careful watching 
during operation. This is rendered unnecessary by the floating 
arm devices which were first used in England. 

Here there is a circular or square pipe attached to a fixed 
horizontal one, which can be swung in a vertical plane (Fig. 3). 
The upper end is always kept 8 to 10 in. (20 to 2f» cm.) below 
the surface of the sewage by one or two floats. Consequently 
the sewage is only drawn off from the top layer. At the sanus 
time the opening being submerged prevents floating substances, 


, 
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such as scum and grease, from flowing off. The same purpose is 
sometimes served by a protecting box fastened between two 
floats (Fig. 4) or a floating scum board which cuts off a portion 
of the tank in which the floating arm is located and which moves 
in t wo grooves in the sides of the tank. 

A valve is inserted in the horizontal pipe to regulate the dis- 
charge. In order to draw the sewage from the tank more evenly, 
the pipe leading to the valve may be divided into two branches 
which drop to each side of the tank (Fig. 4). 



In employing a vacuum receiver for the removal of the turbid 
liquor the introduction of a well for this liquid is advisable, as 
this renders the effluent independent of the intermittent opera- 
tion of the apparatus. 

In wells where there is not room for such a floating arm, which 
must be longer owing to the greater depth, a hose may be used 
which can be lowered by a chain as the sewage is drawn down 
(Marburg), or the suction end of which is kept submerged by 
floats. In general there will be found no necessity for special 
devices in wells for the removal of the turbid liquor but the 
sludge pipes can be used for repairs and inspection purposes. 

After the roily sewage has been removed the sludge must bo 
drawn off. For this purpose a sludge sump should be provided 
in the tank, from which the pump draws oil the sludge directly, 
or a sludge well should be inserted. The best position for the sump 
in t anks with the ordinary inclination is directly after the inlet, 
as most of the sludge is deposited here. In the experiments at 




Fkl 6, — Deposition of grit in grit etmmbtm 


While it wan formerly thought to he advisable in constructing 
sedimentation tanka to place baffle walls and other impediments 
to the flow of the sewage in order to promote clarification, more 
recent methods aim rather at preventing detrimental currents 
and at removing the sludge as simply and economically as 
possible. For this reason the ground plan should be regular in 
shape and above all sharp angles and corners should be avoided 
from which it may be difficult to remove the sludge. 

Earthen tanks are not advisable for thorough sedimentation, 
as they require frequent cleaning and, even for experimental 
plants a lining of cement or planks (which have been found 
serviceable in Bremen) should be employed. Otherwise the 
clarification tank must be used for sludge drying as well, m the 
muddy bottom would be removed with the liquid sludge. In 
drying sludge in tanks, too, it is well that the sub-soil should 
have some marked characteristic, such as a light color. Above 
all, it is impracticable to provide a tank with a natural bottom 
of sufficient slopeto convey the sludge readily to the sump. 


Cologne with a velocity of 1.50 in. (40 nun.) per second in the 
.1 1 ft. (3.35 m.) long sump (which is placed at the inlet just in front 
of the regulating device for securing a uniform distribution of 
flow), about 45 per cent, of the sludge was deposited, while* in the 
remaining length of the tank— fully 130 ft. (40 in.)— only 55 
per cent, was deposited. With a velocity of 0.78 in. (20 mm.) 
the proportion was 51 per cent, to 49 pen* cent., and with a veloc- 
ity of 0.156 in. (4 mm.), 70.7 per cent, in the sludge* sump and 
29.3 at the bottom of the tank (Fig. 5). At the same time such 
a location of the sump prevents a silling-up of the cross-section 
and gives to the bottom of the tank an inclination toward the 
inlet favorable to effective sedimentation. On account of the 
opposing current of the sewage, however, the flow of the sludge 
is retarded 
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This more* detail is of particular value in tanks, for it, is a 
disadvantage in this type of clarification chamber that the 
sludge must be removed separately from a large surface, and in 
cleaning by hand must be pushed to the sump by wooden or 
rubber covered scrapers. With the frequent cleaning necessary 
in sedimentation tanks this results in a great deal of labor and 
expense. It is, moreover, harmful to the workmen, who must 
often wade up to the knees in sludge and inhale the noxious gases 
from the decomposing material. 

The attempt is therefore made to so construct the bottom of 
the tanks that the sludge, in pumping, will always flow by gravity 
to the pump well. 

The slope in general use, say 1:100 (Mannheim and Cassel) 
to 1:45 (Hanover) is not sufficient, for experience has shown 
that some aid hy manual labor cannot be dispensed with in 
these tanks. 

For an easy, automatic flow with settled sludge containing at 
'least 90 per cent, of water a slope of 1: 10 to 1:15 is necessary, 
depending on whether there is much sand and coarse material, 
or whether there is a fine, fluid sludge. Such a steep slope is 
not feasible with tanks 130 ft. (40 m.) long. 1 n some tanks a 
channel for the sludge has been built in the bottom, which grad- 
ually increases in depth and, for example, in Mannheim with an 
inclination of the bottom of 1:100, is given a fall of 1:50, in 
Munich-Gladbach one of 1:25. The attempt has been made, 
in addition to increasing the fall, to reduce the friction of the 
sludge in the deep channel relative to that spread out in a thin 
layer over the whole bottom. But even in this way it is not 
always possible to attain an automatic flow, as the inclination is 
still too small, and, moreover, on account of its fluidity, the sludge 
assumes a horizontal surface and does not flow from the sides 
into the channel and so into the sump, but spreads, rather, in a 
broad stream over the whole of the bottom. The channel, also, 
with its steep sides and curved invert, renders subsequent clean- 
ing by hand more difficult. 

To facilitate this, or, possibly, to install an arrangement for 
removing sludge which will fte described further on, the tank 
should be built with a basket-shaped cross-section, or with 
straight lines and a steep diagonal slope, but without sharp 
edges or corners. 

In Frankfort-on-the-Main, to entirely avoid subsequent clean- 
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in „ bv hand, two sludge sumps were constructed m a Ht.k 
135 8 ft. (41.4 m.) long, and the bottom hud n_l.mK.tu.lii.uI 

inclination of 1:10 toward these (Fig. «). lh“ 
inclination oi ftt th( . t . mlH all( | j„ the middle 



was 1 : 3, and near the sumps 
1:2 (Fig. 7). These have a 
diameter of X.2 It. (2.-» m.). 
Their bottoms are conical 
with an inclination of 1:1. In 
addition, all surfaces exposed 
to the sewage are lined with 
glazed brick or, where this is 
not possible, as on small 
rounded angles, wit h snmot lily 
dressed sandstone. In this 
way it perfect iy automat ie flow 
of sludge toward the sumps is 
secured. Moreover, a pipe 
for water under pressure with 
many connections has been 
laid, by the aid of which a 
thorough cleaning may be 
effected by jets, for the glazed 
surfaces gradually become 
coated with a sticky layer 
which increases the friction of 
the flowing sludge. 

Further attempts to divide 
the bottoms of tanks into 
separate hoppers facilitate the 
flow of the sludge and aid 
particularly in its removal 
during the operation of the 
plant and will therefore bo 
treated of later. 

In general every plant should 
be so constructed as to abso- 


lutely prevent any deposit of sludge in t he receiving chambers, 
branching channels and entrance galleries by ensuring an ample 
velocity to the stream. We should endeavor to simplify tin- 
process by separating the sludge at as few places ns possible 
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because, from the lack of suitable provisions, the removal of 
sludge from these parts of the plant can seldom be accom- 
plished without interfering with the operation. 

The next step is to effect the concentration of the sludge in the 
direction of the pump pit by mechanical means, and thus lower 
the cost. 


3W.47 
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width of the car. The car has an adjustable squeegee on the 
forward side provided with a strip of rubber and is drawn by a 
rope from the effluent end to the sump at the inlet. The wind- 
lass is turned by the engine which operates the dredge, and as 
the rope runs over a guide-pulley it can be used for all four tanks. 
The return movement is accomplished by another wire rope 
which is drawn by a movable windlass operated by hand. This 
motion could have been effected by the engine already mentioned 
if the rope were led through guide pulleys around the tank, as 



customary with steam plows which are driven by one engine. 
To move the car across the end of the tank and for lifting across 
the wall separating two tanks, four wide rollers are used which 
can be inserted or removed by means of screws. Although 
where there is an accumulation of sludge, the car must make 
several trips, yet 78 to 92 cu. yds. (60 to 70 cbm.) of sludge can 
be removed from a large [commonly 32,300 sq. ft. (3000 sq. m.j] 
and nearly horizontal tank, by two men in one day, while for- 
merly it required nine men for perhaps three days to do this. 
Moving the car across of course makes it necessary for the men 
to get into the tank, but this is only at the effluent end where 
there is little sludge and occupies but little time. 

This has been avoided at Bolton by constructing in each of the 
shallow tanks, 328 ft. (100 m.) long, a sludge-pushing car (Fig. D) 
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which, on account of the narrow width of the tank, serves for 
the whole cross-section. It is said that all the sludge in the tank 
can be removed in 15 minutes. It is doubtful, however, if the 
sludge can be removed by this apparatus without also drawing 
off the upper layer of sewage; for the watery sludge, on account 
of the slight difference between its specific gravity and that of 
the sewage in a full tank, would probably rise in front of the car 
and flow over it, aided by the current induced by the motion. 
This cannot happen with an empty tank on account of the density 


Fxg. 9.— Afthton-apparatUH for removing sludge from shallow tanks. (, Bolton.) 


of the sludge with its contained water. With a rounded cross- 
section of the tank such an apparatus, modeled after a canal- 
cleaning car, could be used and could be driven by a light movable 
windlass, preferably run by electricity. The whole construction 
could be made much simpler and lighter by having the rope 
attached to the squeegee at several points. The question of a 
gain in efficiency depends upon a uniform cross-section for the 
entire length of the tank. 


h. Removal op Sludge During Operation 
1. Construction 

The somewhat costly and troublesome process of removing 
idge during a suspension of the flow led early to the devising 
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of ways and means for simplifying and cheapening the work by 
continuous removal. Wells were first considered for this purpose, 
because the comparatively small sludge tank, especially in 
chemical precipitation, which was then in general use, with it h 
large volume of sludge, required frequent cleaning; while its 
form offered the fewest difficulties to continuous removal. 

Its principal advantage is in avoiding the costly removal of 1 ho 
turbid sewage, which in most places must be drawn off by pumps 
from tanks as well as from wells; and especially whore the process 
necessitates frequent cleaning this is an important consideration. 
Moreover, the entire plant can be in use, while otherwise to avoid 
overloading it must be constructed of greater size in order to 
allow for those parts which lie idle during cleaning. It can be so 
designed, moreover, that only the dried sludge is exposed, 
provided closed pipes are used and the drying is done by a 
mechanical process described later on, so that the demands of 
hygiene are more completely met and foul odors are almost 
eliminated. But even if sludge is dried in the open air this 
method offers great advantages, especially if the places for 
drying are at some distance from the treatment plant. 

A disadvantage in most plants cleaned during operation lies 
in the fact that their sludge contains a greater amount of water, 
not less than 95 per cent. 

Where it can be utilized in this wet condition without further 
transportation or where ample areas for drying with favorable 
sub-soil and location are available, this matter is of less import- 
ance- 

in those plants, on the other hand, where the drying or hand- 
ling is done by machines whose size would have to be increased to 
correspond to the greater volume of sludge, one should consider 
whether the increased efficiency will pay for the greater outlay. 
As this manner of removing sludge always requires a material 
that will flow, it must often take place before it has fully settled. 
It is therefore especially adapted to thorough sedimentation, 
that is, where the clarified sewage is discharged to tin* stream 
without subsequent treatment and consequently must not la* in a 
putrescent condition. The sludge shows an easily flowing con- 
sistency when it contains a small amount of grease, although if 
contains but little water. The Krerner apparatus in therefore 
particularly well adapted to the removal of sludge during opera- 
tion, because we have with it the separation of the fats and cello- 
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lose which are found in the partly clarified upper stratum of the 
liquid, while in the lower part we have the descending sediment. 

It goes without saying that one can never predict with cer- 
tainty regarding any of these details that all the sludge will be 
removed, and hence that there is no more putrescible matter 
present. 

Removal of sludge during operation is effected either by the 
construction of the plant or by the introduction of some special 
mechanical device. Sometimes both of these means are em- 
ployed. 

A favorable concentration of the sludge at the bottom should 
be aimed at in the design. This end is most frequently attained 



■with wells. As already mentioned, these are almost universally 
arranged for the removal of the sludge without preliminary 
emptying. With their comparatively small dimensions it is 
usually easy to give the bottom such an inclination that the 
sludge will flow by itself toward the suction pipe of the sludge 
pump at the center. A slope of 2 : 1, as is found in the so-called 
Dortmund tank (Fig. 10) and which is also used in England, 
suffices for all eases. A slope of less than 45 degrees, as in the 
sludge well constructed in the clarification tank at Frankfort, 
will permit a slippery sludge to slide off if submerged. .The 
angles between the vertical walls and the conical base should 
receive especial attention, as experience indicates that the sedi- 
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mcnt in the sludge settles here. This ran In* prevented to u 
certain extent by rounding these corners. 

Naturally, the degree of roughness of the bottom help* deter- 
mine the slope. In large plants it is well to make experiments 
with the sludge which comes from the sewage to be treated, 
unless the slopes have been determined by reliable experiments 
with different kinds of sludge on different surfaces from which It 
slips off by its own weight.* 

It should furthermore be noted that an course of time i$ sticky 
coating is deposited on the smooth surfaces, reducing tlieir 
efficiency very considerably — especially in the ease of smooth 
enameled or glazed surfaces and those of glass— and that their 
cleaning necessitates a cessation of operation. 

The cone formed at the bottom of the wells corresponding to 
the natural slope of the earth will not suffice for a free removal of 
the sludge. 

It has been shown by experiments of Hehoerifelder at Klbcrfeld 
that a steeper slope is required to secure an automatic sliding of 
the sludge if removed under water than if the Htipornatafif, liquid 
is first drawn off, and that special precautions should be taken in 
the process. Here it was observed that the sludge was deposited 
in horizontal layers not of uniform thickness, parallel to the 
bottom. When the sludge was drawn off nt the deepest point a 
funnel was formed. After this the sludge failed to slide, although 
having a slope of 1:3; but this did occur immediately after draw* 
mg off the supernatant sewage*. The explanation of this is that 
the difference in weight between the sat united sludge and Hit 
turbid sewage above is too slight to overcome the friction of the 
surface at the bottom and of the surface in contact with the 
turbid sewage; for the weight of the sludge is reduced by that of 
the displaced sewage, while in the cane of empty tanks the 
weight of the sludge becomes effective. The funnel mentioned 
gradually closed in again under water m that art a half hour It 
was always smooth and horizontal 
This was confirmed by experiments at Cologne, Here the 
sludge was to be pumped from under water out of sumps having 
a slope of 1 : L It soon appeared that after n few minutes only 
water came out, which found its way through the roinpari rimige 
near, the suction strainer and carried with it only a tew frag, 
meats of sludge which it was able to dislodge. This, which m 
also confirmed by practice and experiments elsewhere, proves 
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that the removal of sludge under water and without stirring up 
the deposited material is only practicable before the sludge is 
firmly settled in place. The composition of the sludge is of 
importance in this connection as the greasy material forms a 
light but firm mass, while sludge from septic tanks which is kept 
in motion by frequent partial removal, as in the Emscher tank, 
and, by the gases rising from it, can easily be removed during 
operation. 

In these plants, which, as is known, are a combination of 
short sedimentation tanks, with septic chambers below, the 
difference in quality between the fresh * and septic sludge is 
taken into account by giving the floor of the upper part a slope 
of 1 1/2:1, and in the most recent structures this is covered with 
glass plates laid on reinforced concrete supports to lessen the 
friction. Such precautions are necessary in order to induce the 
settled sludge to slide down in thin layers to the lower chamber 
as soon as possible. 

As the experiments of Grimm (which led him to introduce ' 
sedimentation plates in the tanks) have shown, this is promoted 
by the fact that colloidal matter has a marked tendency to form 
a gelatinous coating by friction, or even by contact, with a solid 
body. This is then set in motion on the steep surface by gravity, 
and in rolling down carries with it the particles of sludge which 
are in the way. In order to convey the septic sludge, which 
fills the lower tank in a great mass,, to the sludge pipe a slope 
of 1:2 is sufficient, to which may be added a flushing pipe to be 
described later. 

The many other forms of wells which have been constructed 
in view of the particular end to be reached, and especially for 
chemical precipitation in all its different phases, more particularly 
with reference to the introduction and distribution of the sewage, 
are subject to the same principles regarding the removal of 
sludge as the Dortmund tank, given as an example. The same 
is true of the short, shallow tanks, having the base constructed as 
a pyramid, with sides sloping at 45 degrees or more in order to 
facilitate the removal of sludge. The advantage of this form is 
made evident by the simplicity with which the desired purpose is 
effected. 

The attempt has also been made in various ways to remove 
the sludge from the ordinary long shallow tank while in use. 

In Thorn the bottom of a tank fully 65.6 ft. (20 m.) long and 
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perhaps 20.2 ft. (8 in.) wide, having Hides with si slope of less 
than. 4. r > decrees was divided for this purpose into f puffs (Fin, Hi' 
by constructing Haddlc-shaped division wsdis, from the lowest 
point of which tile Kludge was led under water pressure to the 
Kludge channel which was used in common for two t sinks. 

A similar solution by the use of hopper-shaped bottoms has 
been employed by Bchocnfelder at KIbcrfeid ft in. 12t, but t heir 
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dimensions have been made quite different for the following 
reasons: As the largest amount of sludge settles in the first 
quarter of. the tank, its was observed in the Cologne ex|«*riments, 
the last hopper-shaped compartments, if the tank were composed 
of compartments of equal size, would require very much longer 
to fill with the fine sludge than the first ones in which the courser 
constituents were settled out. In this way a separation of the 
sludge according to its composition was effected, 'Phis is 
particularly valuable because the fine sludge, on account of the 
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light weight of particles of fat, contains the most grease and 
can later be manipulated so as to separate this out, while the 
coarse sludge, on account of the small amount of grease, can be 
drained more quickly and easily. For this reason the sludge 
tank at Elberfeld is divided for the purpose of receiving these two 
kinds of sludge, without, however, any 
use being made of the device as yet. 

Another advantage is that the hoppers 
for the fine sludge can have less slope, 
on account of its greater fluidity, at 
least in the upper portion, besides being 
of smaller dimensions. Experiments 
with a model demonstrated that less 
slope was required for the concentration 
of the sludge under water, while a steeper 
one was required to avoid the formation 
of funnels while forcing it out. There- 
fore steeper hoppers were inserted to 
ensure a removal of the sludge. 

The easiest way to measure the height 
of the sludge in wells and tanks is by 
lowering a sheet iron plate attached in 
a horizontal position to a measuring 
chain. By the increased resistance to 
the vertical movement of such a plate 
in sludge in comparison with water one 
can determine with sufficient exactness 
the height of the sludge by reading from 
the chain. 

It is not sufficient to concentrate the 
sludge at one or more points under the 
sewage, but it must also be delivered, 
and herein lies a particular difficulty 
in the removal of sludge during oper- 
ation. 

The delivery of the sludge can be 
accomplished 1. by suction with pumps, vacuum receivers or 
similar apparatus in the same way as in its removal during 
suspension of operation; 2. by drawing it off by the aid of 
hydrostatic pressure, either toward a deeper channel or sludge 
well or, under pressure, through a rising main, so that it is dis- 
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charged but a little below the level of the surface of the sewage 
in the well or tank. 

The insertion of a sludge well in making use of vacuum appa- 
ratus is of advantage, as in this way a uniform flow of the sludge 
is procured and fluctuations of the flow resulting in the entrain- 
ment of larger amounts of water, as may readily occur by the 
intermittent operation of such an arrangement, may be avoided. 
Moreover, this permits observation of the amount of water con- 
tained in the sludge delivered from plants to which it is adapted; 
which is otherwise only possible at the end of the rising main, 
and as this is often at some distance from the clarification plant, 
it is impracticable. 

In forcing sludge through a rising main there should be a 
difference in elevation of 2.6 to 3.3 ft. (0.8 to 1.0 m.) between the 
surface of the sewage and the discharge end of the pipe with 
ordinary settled sludge. With the Emscher tank this should be 
increased to 5.0 ft. (1.5 m.). Here two flushing pipes are pro- 
vided for water under pressure of which one, forming a ring, is 
perhaps at the elevation of the connection between the cylinder 
and the conical base, and, with its orifices directed downward, 
is intended to assist the sludge in sliding down the gentle slope of 
the base. The second terminates opposite the entrance to tine 
sludge pipe in a loop with three orifices directed toward the 
center. This serves as a supplementary aid and to start the 
flow in case large masses of grit should collect there. As a failure 
of such plants is usually through refusal of the sludge which has 
accumulated in the pipes during a cessation of operation to flow 
after opening the valve, it is advisable to provide the sludge pipe 
with a branch pipe from the water main, as has been done with 
the Emscher tanks, so that the pipe may be filled with water 
after each emptying of sludge and the remaining sludge forced 
back to the tank. By means of these pipes positive action can 
be secured under difficult conditions, as the author can testify. 
The use of the two last-mentioned pipes is always well where 
there is difficulty in forcing out the sludge, especially in large 
plants where there is almost always water under pressure avail- 
able for flushing purposes. The sludge pipe should always be 
as straight as possible, avoiding sharp curves, which cause a loss 
of pressure. 

In conveying sludge under pressure where the operation is not 
continuous, care should be taken, in starting its movements, to 
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avoid the formation of the funnels already mentioned. For 
although the water exerts a uniform pressure on the nearly 
horizontal surface, the vertical column of sewage over the pipe 
entrance will be set in motion by the sudden opening of the 
valves and will then settle and so increase the height of the 
column above. This, with the friction of the masses of sludge 
on the bottom and sides, helps in the formation of a funnel. 

This can be effectively prevented by a device called a sludge 
cylinder (German Patent) of the Company for Sewage Purifica- 
tion ( Berlin-Schoeneberg) , which can be attached to their 



Fin. 13.— Kramer apparatus. 


Kremer apparatus (Charlottenburg) (Fig. 13). The bottom of 
the tank converges to a hopper having an inclination of less than 
CIO degrees with the horizontal, and is continued as a cylinder 
2 ft. 7 1/2 in. (0.8 m.) in diameter, in which the sludge is collected. 
The sludge pipe ends at the bottom of this cylinder^ and through 
this the sludge is removed by hydrostatic pressure. The forma- 
tion of funnels with the resulting discharge of sewage is not 
possible in the narrow cylinder, so the sludge, which contains 
comparatively little water in the Kremer apparatus (80 to 85 
per cent.) is removed from the tank without change in its favor- 
able composition. 
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2. Mechanical Contrivances for Removing 
Sludge During Operation 

These mechanical devices may be classified as follows: 

1. Those which, by stirring, mix the required amount of 
water with sludge that is not adapted to continuous removal, 
or at least assist in initiating its movement. 
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Fig. 14. — Stirring device and skimmer in sedimentation tower in the 
lignite process. 

2. Those which collect the sludge at certain points, from 
which it may be readily conveyed. 

3. Those which, without materially affecting its settling, 
draw the sludge off from the place where it has been deposited. 

The stirring devices of the first category act in opposition to 
the principle laid down at the beginning of the section, that the 
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consistency of sludge should not be detrimentally altered in 
removal, and are therefore to be avoided as much as possible. 
They are sometimes installed later if the sludge does not flow of 
itself on account of too flat a slope in the bottom. If removal 
takes place during suspension of operation, the height of the 
stirring device above the bottom should be adjustable from 
above, so as to be always in contact with the top layer. (Wells 
at Mairich, Neustadt O.-S.). The chief occasion for their use is 
in the towers used in lignite treatment, as stirrers can only be 
used in wells or towers. They are commonly provided with a 
device for maintaining a light contact with the sludge surface 
and are kept continuously in slow motion (Fig. 14) . The flu sh - 



mg pipes with water under pressure, already mentioned, as well 
as arrangements for securing the flow of sludge by compressed 
air, should be included here. Stirring the sludge is said to pro- 
mote its digestion in Emscher tanks, but disturbs uniform set- 
tling in sedimentation tanks. 

Arrangements for concentrating sludge are based upon the 
same idea as the apparatus described for use during suspended 
operation, but the construction may be lighter as the volumes of 
sludge to be disposed of on account of more frequent removal 
are smaller and do not offer so much resistance. In an experi- 
mental Kremer apparatus at Charlottenburg a simple surface 
scraping apparatus was found serviceable in a square tank with 
a flat bottom. The apparatus (Fig. 15) consists of a scraper in 
the shape of a board which can be turned on its upper edge 
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during its reverse motion. This scraper is operated by two 
vertical rods which are attached to a small four-wheeled car 
running on rails placed over the upper edges of the tank and 
.moved by hand. 

The scraper in the stirring device of the lignite process towers 
operates in the same way, and for wells having a very steep base 
a scraper composed of a vertical scraping board which forces 
down the particles of sludge adhering to the walls may lie found 
useful. The motion, which can lie transmitted by gearing, 
should be very slow in this, as in the following apparatus, to 
avoid the formation of detrimental currents. 

The patent sludge collector of' Fuller works by collecting tin 1 
sludge by a rotary motion and can be installed in wells having a 
flat bottom. It is also used at Bolton in a long rectangular tank, 
where several such appliances are placed side by side. On 
account, of the dead corners some supplementary hand labor 
is required, however. As shown in Fig. 10, the sludge gatherer 
consists of a spiral-shaped iron band which is set in motion by a 
hand-operated gear and which sweeps the sludge to the center, 
from which it is drawn off by suction or forced out, ns illustrated 
in the cut. Twelve large wells on this system have recently been 
installed at Bury. 

The arrangement in the third category consists of a perforated 
pipe laid close to the bottom and connected with the sludge pipe 
and into which the sludge is forced by the pressure of the water. 
A rubber squeegee can be attached to this pipe which scrapes the 
sludge from the bottom. Fig. 17 shows such a pipe in a well of 
the Candy system. This is also connected with a wall scraper. 
Motion is derived from a gear-wheel operated by hand. The 
same principle applied to a shallow tank is shown in Fig. IK, 
representing a plant in Heywood, The perforated pipe is guided 
here by two rack rails into which the pinions conveying the 
motion engage. The sludge is here raised up by a siphon over 
the side wall and into a channel which is common to two tanks. 

A pressure of 0 ft. (0.{)0 m.) is sufficient. The siphon is started 
by cut t ing out the upper part by the valves a and /; which is I hen 
charged with a pump operated from the same platform as the 
moving machinery. The horizontal suction pipe is provided 
with a rubber squeegee. A disadvantage in this form is that, 
important moving purls of the machine are submerged. 

These contrivances for removing sludge require for reliable 
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operation a liquid, easily flowing sludge and must therefore bo 
cleaned out every day, or at least every two days. The sludge 
obtained contains about 97 per cent, of moisture, as the turbid 
sewage finds its way to the entrance more readily than the sludge 
is drawn off from the bottom. With a pipe which rotates about 
a central axis it follows that the motion is slower near the center 
of the tank, while the friction is reduced on account of the short 
length of the pipe; therefore more sewage is taken in here. As 
this sludge, with 97 per cent, of moisture, has twice the volume 
of that with 94 to 95 per cent, in the Dortmund tank when in 
operation, with the same amount of dried matter, the use of this 
method of collecting sludge is seldom to be recommended. 
Besides, with a larger proportion of mineral matter, as often 



Fig. 18. — Movable sludge discharge pipe for nedimentation tanks. 


occurs after a thunder storm, the operation is more difficult and 
uncertain. In the Fidler system this is not the ease. Ah sludge 
containing less water is secured here, while its delivery remains 
the same, this should have the decided preference. 

While the aim of all these structural or mechanical arrange- 
ments for removing sludge during operation is to collect the 
material in clarification tanks, or at least to draw it from these 
directly, there are some which enclose it in a special chamber or 
compartment without removal of the supernatant sewage, the 
intention being to prevent subsequent admission of the turbid 
sewage and its mixture with the sludge and to secure the latter 
as free as possible from moisture. 

It is well to consider here the introduction of a partition wall 
with a valve (sluice gate) leading into the sludge chamber which 
has been found valuable In the Kramer apparatus at ( dm Hot ten- 
burg (Fig. 15). and has also been used in similar plants by the 
Sewage Purification Company. This permits a discharge of the 
accumulated sludge with no fear that the turbid sewage will pass 
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out with it. The sludge can be drawn off from here, in which 
ease a pipe for’ the admission of air should be inserted from the 
sludge tank to above the surface of the sewage, or it may be 
forced out by the introduction of compressed air. 

Grimm (Gemndheitn Ingenieur , 1909) attempts to apply the 
foregoing principle to shallow tanks in a somewhat different 
way. The bottom is divided into hoppers 10.70 sq. ft. (1 sq. m.) 
in area with side slopes of 45 degrees, from whose lower points 
vertical pipes lead, each row of which is connected by a trans- 
verse pipe (Fig. 19). The sludge slides into these pipes, which 
have a diameter of 5.9 to 5.9 in. (10 to 15 cm.) and may increase 
in size at the bottom, and its separation is facilitated by hoods or 
plates, according to Travis’ theory, through which the water is 



forced out. The height of the accumulated sludge can he 
observed for each transverse row of hoppers in a glass stand pipe 
connected with the sludge pipe at the traverseable sludge pas- 
sage-way. 1 When the depth in sufficient, the tops of these 
sludge pipes are closed by plugs carrying an air pipe reaching 
above the surface of the sewage and rendered accessible by a 
movable foot bridge. When the valve of the sludge pipe at 
the passage-way is opened, the sludge is discharged by gravity 
or suction, while air enters by means of the aforesaid air pipes 
through the plug valves. When the sludge is drawn out and the 
gate valve closed the pipes will fill again with turbid sewage by 
opening the ping valves and are then ready to receive sludge 
once more. By this arrangement, if the plug valves are tight 
enough, t he subsequent entrance of turbid sewage is prevented; 
that is, a dry sludge is secured by allowing it to accumulate in 
a thick layer. By providing a steep slope in the cross pipes the 

1 In At dtvfofon wall tJb® tank*. Tmm. 
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flow will be facilitated.. In order to realize all advantages, 
however, this plant requires conscientious superihtendence. 

A company for the purification of water and sewage at Neu- 
sta t a. d. H. has a patented device called a sewage preparer 
which prevents the sludge, that has accumulated in the sludge 
channel of a short tank having steep slopes on each side, from 
passing through the tank with the current, by a series of hori- 
zontal shutters operated from above. This is said to reduce 
the friction in continuous treatment and facilitate sliding. If 
the shutters are laid flat they shut off the sludge channel on the 
side of the tank, leaving an entrance only at the upper end. By 
opening the gate valve sludge will be forced out of the channel 
by the pressure of the sewage above, as though from a- tube. 
It is doubtful, however, whether the shutters in the lower part 
of the sludge-filled tank can be closed tightly enough to prevent 
the turbid sewage from mixing with the sludge in large quan- 
tities, especially in the neighborhood of the outlet, as the moving 
parts are mainly under water and cannot be constantly watched. 

c,* Contrivances and Conduits for Conveying Sludge 

Various contrivances have been employed to remove the grit 
from clarification tanks in case the sludge cannot be forced out 
by the pressure of the sewage above. These are: 

1. Dredges. 

2. Pumps. 

3. Vacuum apparatus. 

4. Various other contrivances. 

1. As already remarked, dredges are chiefly used to clean out 
grit chambers. The transport of the material in large plants 
is often accomplished by belt conveyors. 

Dredges should not be used to remove sludge from clarification 
tanks, especially during operation, as a thorough cleaning with 
them is not possible. It is also better to use other contrivances 
in sludge wells, on account of the dirtiness of the operation. 

2. In using piston pumps the great difficulty encountered is to 
keep them water-tight, as they soon become worn out by the 
sand brought in. The valves, also, often interrupt operation 
and should therefore be placed where they are readily accessible. 
Hence it is an advantage to have a good grit chamber for the 
protection of the pumps. It is also to be noticed that in very 
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sandy sludge the suction lift, is reduced, so that, pumps and 
vacuum apparatus must 1ms placed lower. Coarse bar screens 
are also necessary with all kinds of pumps, to prevent pieces of 
wood or other coarse material from injuring the pumps. If these 
coarse screens are placed in the tank in front of the sludge 
channel or sump, as at Mannheim or Mtmich-Cladbaeh, the 
amount of the screenings will he less, because much of it, especi- 
ally lumps of fecal matter, disintegrate in the tank; hut their 
removal from the bottom is less cleanly and more troublesome. 
It is advisable to install a sludge well when 1 the sludge is not 
removed during continuous treatment, as the pumping plant, 
may then be made smaller without increasing the time of re- 
moval. With a very viscous sludge it, is of advantage to have a 
stirring device operated in connection with the pump. 

Diaphragm pumps, such as those furnished by Hopp and 
Reuther of Mannheim for the clarification plant at Hanover, are 
superior to ordinary piston pumps and are also much used else- 
where. Here the piston works in clean water, which conveys 
the pressure through diaphragms to tho sludge which is to ha 
delivered. 

Centrifugal pumps are also well adapted to the transport of 
sludge, but it is important that the impellor should be accessible. 
With sandy sludge there is a great amount of wear on the packing 
rings. They are particularly serviceable in pumping roily water 
because of their simple design, especially when operated by elec- 
tricity. By means of connecting pipes they can also be used for 
reserve power in pumping sludge. 

For small plants and as a reserve in those where sludge is 
propelled by hydrostatic pressure, the well-known diaphragm 
pumps are very useful. 

3. With a vacuum apparatus it is well to connect two receivers, 
so that the air drawn from one will serve to force tho sludge from 
the other, which was previously filled. The air pump must 
therefore be arranged to act as a vacuum and force pump. 

I he operation of the valves is then automatic. To prevent the 
sludge from running into the air pump a U-shaped pipe should 
be inserted between it and (he receiver, the top of which should 
be at least 33 ft. (10 rn.) above the highest level of the sludge. 
Vacuum receivers are especially necessary where, from absence 
of grit chambers and screens, much coarse material is mixed with 
the sludge. They may also be used to propel the sludge for 
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of using a pipe which opens into the sludge-well as a siphon to 
produce suction is, however, lost. 

The open channels to convey the sludge to the drying beds, 
which are intended to be used in the day time, should have the 
maximum hydraulic radius in order to reduce the friction. 

The inclination which should be given pipes and channels to 
secure a flow of sludge without assistance depends upon its 
nature and should not be too light. Very liquid sludge, with 
about 95 per cent, of water and but little sand, may under some 
circumstances be given a slope of 1:100, but 1:80 is better. 
For sludge obtained with interrupted operation a fall of 1:40 
to 1:50 is necessary. The plants of the Emscher Association 
have grades of 1:20 to 1:40, while the pipe conduits at Elber- 
feld have 1:30. 

Enclosed pipes are always preferable to open channels for 
hygienic reasons, especially for long distances. Moreover, the 
sludge is more readily moved and deposits of sludge can be more 
easily flushed out. 

The valves in the sludge pipes should be strong and simple. 
Those which have a bearing on one side only should have the 
operating screw on the outer side engaging in a rack on one side 
only. Valves in pipes should be designed without a bottom 
groove, and should bear on the narrow edges of the disc in order 
to prevent an accumulation of coarse material which would 
prevent the valve from closing. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Reduction of the Water in Sludge 

The large amount of water in sludge is a drawback to its use in 
any way and reduces its value on account of the work involved in 
its reduction. If it is used while wet the valueless water it con- 
tains limits the area to which it can be applied, on account of the 
increased cost of transportation. Moreover, this liquid condi- 
tion adds to the difficulty of transportation, as this can only 
be accomplished in water-tight vessels, and temporary storage 
in the field is impracticable without much preparation and 
apparatus. 

With perhaps 75 per cent, of moisture it can be loaded with a 
shovel and does not require a perfectly water-tight vessel. 
With 60 per cent, of moisture it is quite firm and resembles damp 
garden mould. It should therefore be reduced to this condition. 

Fig. 20 shows at a glance the relation between the amount of 
water removed and the consequent reduction of volume. The 
curves represent sludge of different degrees of original moisture, 
volumes in per cent, of that from which the water has not been 
extracted being represented by ordinates, while the abscissas 
represent the degree of de- watering in percentage of moisture 
contained in the whole. The horizontal line limits the volume 
of the dried residue, which remains constant. The distance of 
the curve from this line gives the. amount of water contained in 
the sludge. 

It can be seen here how much water should be removed to 
reduce the amount in a wet sludge by 10 per cent, and how the 
quantity of water necessary to reduce the moisture to a given 
percentage rapidly diminishes. For example, from 100 lbs. of 
sludge containing 90 per cent, of water (Fig. 20) 50 lbs. of water 
must be removed to reduce it to 80 per cent., while reducing the 
same original volume from 60 to 50 per cent, requires the removal 
of but 5 lbs., and from 30 to 20 per cent, only 1.8 lbs. 

A comparison of the different curves shows by the steep slope 
on the right hand side — that is, at the commencement of de~ 
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watering — how important it is for subsequent drying and- treat- 
ment in general to have the sludge as dry as possible from the 
beginning; for the increase in the water content of the sludge 
corresponding to an increase of, say, 5 per cent, of moisture, 
has a varied effect, according, as we obtain a sludge containing 
80 per cent, instead of 75 per cent, or sludge of 95 per cent, 
instead of 90 per cent, moisture. This is also of importance in 
considering the arrangements for treating the sludge described 
in the last section. 



Amount of Water in the Mass after the Watering, 

{ 95% 

90% —■ 

80% 

60% 

Fig. 20. — Reduction of volume in sludge with extraction of water. 

On the other hand, it is recognized that drying beyond 50 per 
cent., at least with the very wet sludge from tanks, has but a 
slight effect on the reduction of volume, and for this reason alone 
further de-watering is not warranted. 

For example, sludge originally containing 95 per cent, of water 
has, when dried to 60 per cent., but 1/8 of the original volume, 
and so the cost of transportation is correspondingly lessened, 
and the extent of its use as a fertilizer is increased, as the amount 
of dried material, which alone is of value, remains unaltered. 

The following requirements should be observed in the process 
of de-watering: 

1. The drying should not involve too great an expense, so that 
the expected increase in value of the product is not lessened. 
This may be accomplished by removing the water, by incinera- 
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tion, for instance, thus facilitating its transportation and a more 
rational utilization. 

2. It should be effected rapidly, especially when done at the 
plant or in the neighborhood of habitations, in order to avoid 
accumulations of filth. 

The operation should produce no nuisance in the neighbor- 
hood from foul odors or otherwise. 

4. Handling of the sludge by workmen should be avoided, for 
reasons already stated. 

The methods of removing the water are as follows: 

a. Drying in the air. 

b. Drying by filter presser. 

c. Drying by centrifugal machines. 

d. Other methods of reducing the moisture. 

a . Drying in the Air 

Drying in the air is the process most commonly employed, 
especially with small plants. F or this purpose the sludge is 
conducted into shallow basins. These are surrounded by earthen 
embankments or, less frequently, by slope paving, wooden sides 
or solid walls. The drying is effected in part by evaporation of 
the water and partly by its drainage into the underlying soil. 

If this is porous, subdrainage at a depth of about 2.3 ft. (0.7 
m.) with a small distance between the separate lines of pipe is 
sufficient. Sometimes even this is unnecessary. In some cases, 
however, an artificial construction of the bottom, similar to a 
filter, is necessary, as with the natural subsoil the accumulation of 
sludge increases, so that it becomes necessary to remove and 
renew it. The depth of such a filter is usually 15 to 24 in. (40 to 
60 cm.). The drainage channels, about 4 to 6 in. (10 to 15 cm.) 
wide, are laid with open joints at a distance of from 4 to 10 ft. 
(1.2 to 3.0 m.) apart and are covered to a depth of 12 to 16 in. 
(30 to 40 cm.) with cinders from boilers, pebbles or coarse gravel. 
A thick covering of fine cinders or screened gravel [2 to 4 in. 
(5 to 10 mm.) in size] follows this, 4 to 6 in. (10 to 15 cm.) in 
depth. This layer is to prevent the sludge from penetrating 
further into the filter. As the topmost layer becomes choked 
with sludge and portions of it are carried off with the dried sludge, 
it has to be renewed from time to time. To prevent this the bed 
may be covered with heavy stone paving, or, as at Leipzig, with 
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a layer of bricks. The joints are then merely filled with wind. 
As all the water drains through these comparatively narrow 
spaces they soon become clogged with sludge, and the entire 
pavement must be taken up and renewed. 

The liquid drained off, which is usually somewhat turbid, 
owing to particles of sludge, and also putreseible, may be led to 
the intake of the clarification plant and treated again. As the 
volume is comparatively small, it does not alter to any great 
extent the sewage to be treated. In many eases thin is impos- 
sible without long conduits or even devices for lifting it, espe- 
cially where the sludge is removed by hydrostatic pressure and 
brought by gravity in open conduits to the drying bed. In lids 
case a small supplementary tank for subsequent sedimentation 
or a filter (Elberfeld) for the sludge liquor is advisable. If the 
sewage is subjected to subsequent purification by contact beds 
or sprinkling filters the sludge liquor can receive further treat- 
ment there. 

The liquor from drying beds after septic treatment requires 
no further treatment and may be led direct ly to the outfall, being 
odorless, clear and nonputreHeil.de, as shown by the plants of the 
Emscher Association. By this method most of the water sepa- 
rates out in the first 12 hours and the sludge! floats tin account of 
the expansion of the contained gases, while a layer of clear water 
is formed underneath. The "water should be drained through 
the filter as quickly as possible, for after the gas has been given 
off, at the end of 15 or 20 hours, the sludge sinks, due to its 
specific gravity, and the water rises over it. The same phenom- 
enon is observed in the deep sludge pit at Leipzig, except that 
here the water is not drained off from below, but is allowed to 
evaporate after it lias risen above the sludge. 

With very greasy sludge it is sometimes impossible to draw 
off the water at the bottom, as at Frank fort-on* t he* Main and 
Mannheim, as the particles of settled sludge form an impenetrable 
layer. The small amount of water on top can then only be 
drained off in as many places m possible through openings in the 
surrounding walls, which can. be closed. 

If fresh sludge Is discharged on top of beds of partly dried 
sludge, as can scarcely be avoided where the sludge is seldom 
cleaned out, it will dry more slowly cm account of the heavier 
liquid beneath. The boundaries of the basins can be wholly or 
partially made of a sort of woven brush-work, thus obtaining & 
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lateral removal of the water through these boundaries (Elber- 
feld, Halberstadt.). Nevertheless, the efficacy of (Ids mod<* of 
draining the sludge is greatly diminished by the fact that the 
rapid delivery of the water through the brush and 1 he influence 
of the air in drying the accumulation of deposited matter at the 
sides soon make a nearly impervious layer, because the moisture 
does not come rapidly enough from the interior. At Halber- 
stadt, therefore, it is not considered advisable to retain this 
device. 

At Bremen the basins were subdivided for this purpose by 
perforated planks, between which narrow passages were left for 
drawing off the liquid that leaked through and for removing the 



Fig. 21.— Sludge beds of the lleckliughauHen Clarification Plant. 


dried sludge; but this device was removed because the sludge 
found its way through the holes, making its handling more 
uncleanly, without resulting in a more rapid drying. 

If this is to be accomplished the sludge should be brought 
into the basin in thin layers, 6 to 10 in. (15 to 25 cm.) in thickness, 
and the basin should be filled as rapidly as possible, in order 
that the free removal of the water at the bottom may not be 
made more difficult by sludge which has had its moisture drained 
off. Small, shallow ttaks are therefore to be preferred. These 
can be economically provided in small installations by construct- 
ing a border of planks placed on edge. In this way the excess 
area required by earthen embankments is utilized. (Bee Fig. 21.) 
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In the cut, which shown the plant of the Knmeher Association at 
Recklinghausen, the sludge running into an empty compart meat 
may be plainly seen on the right The sludge is forced out by 
hydrostatic pressure from 6 Hmscher tanks lying beyond. In 
order to maintain a uniform depth of the layers the* bottom 
should be made horizontal, as the sludge, clue* to its fluid nature*, 
assumes a horizontal position. 

A disadvantage of plants with small, shallow basins lies in the 
greater cost of removing the dried sludge, as this conics in thin 
layers and necessitates frequent re-location of the rails for 
transportation, unless these are laid on an elevated trestle, as at 
Recklinghausen, dins is obviated by the use of wheelbarrows. 

In selecting a location for t he drying beds can* should be taken 
that, with a porous soil, there arc* no wells in the vicinity that 
can be contaminated by infiltration. 

Especial care should also be taken with reference to odors and 
the plague of flies. These nuisances have* again and again led to 
attempts to replace the cheap method of drying in the air by 
others, even though more expensive. 

As partial decomposition accompanies the operation of drying 
the foul odors caused by gases arising from the sludge, especially 
in the summer, give much discomfort to persons working or 
living near the plant. It may even result in lowering the value 
of land in the vicinity and cause great expense for indemnifica- 
tion. Likewise the plague of flies is very troublesome in the 
neighborhood, as the fermenting sludge offers an admirable 
breeding place for all kinds of flies and gnats. 

An attempt has been made to prevent this nuisance? by adding 
some substance to the sludge, Hueh substances are either in- 
tended to stop putrefaction or else to form a cover to the sludge. 

In Caesel, for example, as well as in other places, lime hits been 
successfully added to the sludge in the basins and at the outlet 
in the proportion of ILK lbs. per cubic yard (4 kg, per cbm.). The 
nuisance of flies is done away with in this way, but, at the same 
time, the fertilizing quality of the sludge is reduced. In Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main, however, the? addition of quick lime and chloride 
of lime* has not had the desired result. 

.Peat is found particularly desirable as a covering, and also to 
prevent odors, besides aiding the process of drying by absorption 
of the water. It is used in many places, especially where it. is 
cheap. In order to prevent putrefaction it should be intimately 
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mixed with the sludge in large quantities. This is not prac- 
ticable, however, for economic and hygienic reasons. 

The use of manufactured deodorants, of which there are 
several, is more desirable. 

Among these “facilol,” made by the tar product factory 
“ Biebrich.” at Biebrich has been found effective* It is a thin, 
brownish, light oil with a specific gravity of 0.79. It forms a 
coherent film of oil when placed upon water, which doses imme- 
diately if broken by gas bubbles or sudden currents, preventing 
the escape of odors. About 28 per cent, of facilol is composed of 
soluble substances of the phenol group, the effect of which is to 
prevent putrefaction in sludge and sludge liquor. The eggs and 
larvae of insects arc also killed by it, while, at the same time, the 
covering prevents the insects themselves from obtaining their 
food. 

The facilol is sprayed upon the surface of the sludge immedi- 
ately after its entrance into the basins by a spraying device. 
The film of facilol is maintained intact by subsequent spraying 
at long intervals. According to information furnished at Frank- 
fort 0.11 to 0.18 gallons of facilol per square yard (0,5 to 0,8 1 
per sq. m.) of surface will suffice. The price is about 12.15 per 
100 lbs. (20 m. per 100 kg.). This mode of deodorizing, there- 
fore, though efficient, is rather expensive. 

As the intensity of the odors increases with the area exposed it 
might be well to put the sludge to be dried in as deep pits as 
possible whose bottoms have been drained, and this has, in fact, 
been tried. The crust of dried sludge which forms at the top 
prevents the evaporation which assists to a considerable extent 
in the reduction of water. Openings in the crust permit the air 
to enter but a short distance. In consequence, the process of 
drying and also the nuisance of foul odors, which cannot bo 
prevented by subsequent treatment with lime or peat, last for 
years. 

Only when natural pits exist, as at Leipzig, in the shape of an 
old river bed, and then at some remote point, can this method of 
drying be used. Moreover, the difficulty of conveying the de- 
watered sludge partly offsets any saving consequent to dispens- 
ing with an artificial drying place. 

Odors and the nuisance of flies may be considerably diminished 
by the means above mentioned so that the conditions are more 
tolerable for the employees at the plant. 
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In general, however, it is preferable to remove the drying place 
from the plant when the neighboring land is occupied, unless a 
method to be described later be adopted, and to so locate it that 
it will not be a nuisance to the neighborhood. Land of little 
value can, be used for this purpose and may be correspondingly 
extensive. Sludge conduits 3000 ft. (1 km.) or more in length 
have been used for this purpose in ( iermany. (Hosed pipes should 
be used preferably. In selecting a places the prevailing wind 
should be considered— that it does not blow from the drying beds 
toward built-up areas. 

Drying beds for septic tanks do not require the same restric- 
tions, as there are no odors where the sludge 1 is properly digested. 

The time required for drying, and consequently, to a certain 
extent, the sizes of the sludge* beds, depends: 

L On the composition of tin* sludge*. 

2. On the charact er of the soil or the construction of t he bottom 
of the basin. 

3. On the atmospheric conditions. 

4. On the method of operat ion of the sludge basin. 

The composition of the sludge, and in particular the amount of 
moisture contained, determine to a great degree the length of 
time necessary for drying. For example, 1.3 cu. yds. (1 cbm.) 
of sludge containing 95 per cent, moisture must have* 19H gallons 
(7*50 1.) of the water removed before obtaining sludge with KC1 
per cent, moisture, as is found with septic tanks. A fine, greasy 
sludge gives up its moisture less readily, and under some circum- 
stances is very difficult to dry; while a thinner and less comp-act 
sludge has the opposite characteristic arid gives up its moist lire 
easily. The granular, fluid septic tank sludge, as well as that 
from lignite treatment, has this favorable qualify. The de- 
posited sludge from the Krerner apparatus is easily de-watered 
as it contains so little grease, 

A basin with a porous base may be of less size than if compart. 
If the bottom does not promise free percolation it should be 
arranged as an artificial filter. Care sh.rn.ild then be taken to 
clean or renew the covering layer frequently. 

As evaporation has a marked effect on the drying, this take* 
place more rapidly in summer* A sunny or windy location is 
also favorable to drying. 

To secure the best results drying should take place quickly 
on an ample* area. The sludge should therefore be distributed in 




thin layers — about (5 to 10 in. (15 to 25 cm.). A rapid loss of 
water through the subsoil occurs, and the cracks caused by drying, 
plainly seen in Fig. 21, permit the air to pass to the underlying 
strata. Sludge shrinks in drying to from 2 to 3 to 1 to 2 its 
original volume. A fresh layer can then be admitted on the 
dried layer. 

Sometimes the sludge is dried directly in the settling tanks. 
These must then be thrown out of service for norm* time, as by 
this method evaporation does most of the work. The time used 
for drying lignite sludge in this way at Copeniek is from 3 to t 
weeks. There is a project for the adoption of a similar method at 
Neustrelitz (“Mitteilung d. Kgl. Priif. Anstalt/’ Vol. VI). The 
size of the necessary basins prevents its use where these are fixed 
or where there is insufficient land. Special beds for this purpose) 
are always desirable on account of the greater rapidity of drying. 

Different intervals are required for drying, depending upon the 
different conditions mentioned above. As already stated, the 
septic tank combines the most favorable of these conditions. 
The length of time required for drying by the Ems.eher Associa- 
tion, e.g., averages 5 days — with favorable weather only one or 
two days. Sludge taken from the septic tanks at Halbemtadt at 
intervals of about 8 weeks requires 14 days for drying in good 
weather. In both eases it is received in thin layers. In contrast 
to these are those plants where sludge is delivered to the sludge 
basin to a depth of 2.3 to 3.3 ft. (0.7 to 1.0 m.). The process of 
drying here usually takes from 0 to 9 months. 

In general, normal settled sludge with about 90 per cent, wat er, 
requires some 6 or 8 weeks in summer and 0 months in cold 
weather. 

The size of sludge basins can be estimated from the amount 
accumulated daily and its average time for drying, allowing a 
certain time for the removal of the dried material. Both factors 
are subject to great variation with different processes and plants 
for reasons already given, so that an estimate based upon these 
figures would have no practical value. As a guide for the area 
required for drying, the following table, showing the size at 
different plants, is given; for a great nuisance may result, as has 
been shown by examples, where these are made too small, while 
too large ah allowance results in too great a cost, especially in 
the neighborhood of high-priced city property. 


SIZE OF SLUDGE-DRYING BEDS 
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Septic tanks. 
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The size of drying beds is governed by the amount, of sludge 
which accumulates during the time required for drying, the 
reasons for this time being given. 

There is a great difference, therefore, between the size required 
for plain sedimentation and that required for septic treatment. 
Imhoff gives in Vol. VII of “Mitteilung der Kgl. VerHuehsan- 
stalt” the following rules for size, based upon his observut ions: 

Tor septic tank sludge 275 sq. yds. per cubic yard (500 qm. 
per cbm.) daily of sludge received, and therefore for an amount 

. , , , /o.:ix5()() 

of .0004 cu. yds. (0.5 I.) per capita daily, 0.12 sip yds. ^ )0()() 

about 0.1 qm.) per capita. 

For sludge from plain sedimentation 45ft sip yds. per cubic yard 
(500 qm. per cbm.) daily of sludge received, and therefore wit h 
.0016 cu. yd. (1.21.) of sludge per capita daily, 0.72 sq. yds. 
1.2X500 .... , 

1000 

The latter values agree with the table, while the former appear 
too high, bo that with septic; sludge about 183 sq, yds, of drying 
surface will be necessary for 1 cu. yd. of sludge* per day (200 qm, 

( 0.3 X200 


per cbm.) and 0,072 sq. yds. 


1000 


0.00 qm.) per capita. 


This shows dearly the advantage of septic tanks as compared 
with plain sedimentation, both on account of the smaller amount 
of water contained and the smaller amount to la* evaporated. 

The values in the table naturally indicate marked differences 
in different cities. This is due in part to the* different methods 
of treatment and handling and partly to the* fact that tin* oper- 
ation of drying beds where space is limited must be much more 
intensive than where the opposite conditions obtain, in which 
case the sludge remains longer than necessary, until it m con- 
venient for the farmers to remove it. 

An estimate of the size of sludge lagoons based upon the daily 
flow of sewage would result in yet greater differences and Is 
therefore not given. 


b . Drying by Filter Phbssbb 

De-watering sludge by filter presses was first tried in England 
about 30 years ago, and was soon in general use then*. The 
large volumes of sludge which resulted from chemical prmpita- 
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tion, then in general use, and the odoro from these phtufM which 
were especially unpleasant in thickly populated districts, led l<> 
a rapid spread of this method of drying. In default of other 
methods its disadvantages were willingly overlooked. 

In Germany, also, sludge presses are found almost exclusively 
in plants where chemical precipitation is or has been employed, 
except in the lignite process, which should be included here. 

Filter presses consist of a large number of thin cells, usually 
about 2.3 to 3.3 ft. (0.7 to 1 m.) square and 2 in. (0.05 m.) thick. 
According to the design of the separate parts which compose 
these cells they are called cell presses or frame presses. In the 
former the partition plate between two cells is provided on each 
side with rims project ing about 2 in. (5 cm.) (Fig. 23) so that the 


Fid. 22. 
From# | mm 


Fid. 2 %, 
C’lfll pram. 


edge of adjacent platen by coming in contact form a hollow space 
between. In the frame presses these plates are of uniform thick- 
ness (a) and to form the cells a frame is inserted between two 
plates (b). This forms, at the same time, the narrow walk 
of the cell (Fig. 22), These plates or partitions in the cell press 
are provided with numerous grooves opening below into a 
horizontal hole (c) which serves its it channel for the Ihpior 
pressed out. Over these plates are placed sieves, and over these 
filter cloths are stretched, or possibly the latter only (d) are 
provided, so that in filling the cells with sludge the surplus water 
will pass through the cloth and run down the partition plates in 
the grooves. It then leaves the press through the ducts (c). 
The separate plates are supported by lateral projections on 
horizontal bars and are pushed together by hand. The water- 
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tight contact is then accomplished by means of a screw or by t ho 
plunger of a hydraulic press. The influent channel (o) lies eit her 
in the upper edge or the middle of the plate. In the former 
case, the sludge can be introduced at several points by flexible 
pipes, while in the latter it must be done at the middle of the 
front plate. 

In frame presses the filter cloths are simply hung over tlm 
entire frame so that they cover both sides and are clumped at 
the edge by the adjacent frame. In cell presses, on the con- 
trary, the edges of the cloths laid in the recess between the plates 
must be made water-tight in a special way. The filter cloths 
are rapidly destroyed by rotting, which is most active at tin- 
top of the solid plates, as the damp cloths are here always in 
contact with the air. Saturation with tar at this place pro- 
longs their life, which is generally about 4 weeks. 

The frames may be made of iron or wood. The latter is 
preferable for sludge presses, as iron rusts easily from acids that 
may occur in the sludge. The number of plates varies, but 
50, each, of plates and frames would be the maximum. 

The delivery of the sludge and the necessary pressure of 3 to 8 
atmospheres for pressing can be provided by a sludge pump or 
compressed air. The sludge pump can work directly on the 
press, as e.g., at Halle. A relief valve must then be? inserted In 
the sludge press pipe which permits the surplus sludge to pass 
off from a fairly full press, where, therefore, only a small amount 
of sludge, as compared with the volume of the liquor drained 
out, can be received. This surplus sludge, as well as that remain- 
ing in the pipe after filling, then flows into a special sludge well 
and is the first to be pumped out before refilling. During the 
emptying of the press, which lasts from 10 to 30 minutes, the 
delivery of sludge from the well must cease. 

Otherwise we may provide a sludge receiver (Hpundau), 
which is filled by the sludge pump while discharge takes place? 
by air pressure. The sludge receiver can be filled bv suction 
and the contents then forced out into the press by air pressure, 
This method permits uninterrupted operation by installing two 
receivers, side by side, as already described for {impelling sludge. 
The presses can be operated to greater advantage by the use of 
sludge receivers. Therefore this method is always to be pre- 
ferred for large volumes of sludge to the slower method of filling 
the presses with a pump. The employment of a stirring device, 
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particularly with long, extended receivers, is not desirable or 
necessary; as it is impossible to support the shaft properly by 
means of intermediate bearings. 

To empty the presses [which yield an average of about 2.6 
cu. yds. (2 cbm.) of sludge cake for each filling] the frames are 
pushed apart. The sludge then drops into a tip-car placed 
below, or into a channel. The contained moisture is reduced to 
about 50 or 60 per cent. Further drying in the air should be 
given the sludge in covered chambers, .as otherwise it decom- 
poses, especially in wet weather. If allowed to lie for any 
length of time in the open it is well to cover it with a layer of 
earth or sod to prevent objectionable odors. 

Emptying presses is a dirty operation, and in summer, espe- 
cially, it produces very foul odors which can only be prevented 
by thorough ventilation of the press chambers. Water under 
pressure is absolutely necessary for rinsing purposes. Some- 
times the filled presses are allowed to stand several hours after 
filling, even 12 hours in Oberschoenenweide, to give more con- 
sistency to the sludge. 

As settled sludge is never very firm, the advantage in chamber 
presses that the contents fall out when they are opened, while 
frame presses require subsequent cleansing by hand, is offset 
by the difficulty in fastening the filter cloths. Frame presses 
are therefore to be preferred for pressing sludge. 

The liquor drained from the press is very putrescible, and to 
be clarified should be brought to the influent conduit again or 
should be used in irrigation. 

Sludge from domestic sources that has been obtained by 
mechanical processes cannot be pressed. A large part of the 
finest particles of this very watery sludge passes through the 
filter cloths, robbing the sludge cakes which remain behind of 
their binding medium, so that when the press is opened, the 
sludge is found in an incoherent mass. Greasy or slimy sludge 
may also prevent pressing by clogging the cloths. Sludge from 
septic tanks, on the contrary, can often be pressed without any 
further treatment, if it has not lain too long in the tank. The 
same is true of sludge from the lignite process, which is almost 
always successfully de-watered by the filter press. Chemical 
precipitation, however, is the principal treatment for which 
sludge pressing is used, as the precipitants employed render the 
sludge cakes cohesive. 
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A dose of lime is necessary to make an unfavorable sludge 
capable of being pressed. 8.4 lbs. per cubic yard (5 kg. per 
cbm.) is sufficient, or 5 per cent, of the dried material in the 
sludge. This addition is also sometimes necessary after chemical 
precipitation. Of the English cities, Chorley adds 8.4 lbs., 
Blackburn 8.4 to 13.5 lbs., Bury 10.1 lbs. per cubic yard (5 kg., 5 
to 8 kg. and 6 kg., respectively, per cbm.) to the sludge obtained 
by alumino ferric as precipitant. * With greasy deposits these 
amounts must often be increased. At Willesden it is 37 lbs., 
at Colchester 47 and at Ealing even 84 lbs. per cubic yard (22 kg., 
28 kg. and 50 kg. per cbm., respectively), iii order to secure 
hard cakes, which can then be incinerated. 

The necessity of adding some substance to obtain a sludge that 
can be pressed has helped to retain the use of chemical precipita- 
tion in England, for it is more reasonable to use lime in the 
clarification process than to add it merely for pressing. The 
addition of lime reduces the cost of pressing, but increases the 
total cost of clarification. Dunbar gives an excellent example 
of this ( Leitfaden fur die Abwassereinigungsfrage ) . In Wim- 
bleden, by using lime and iron precipitants, 8.5 tons of sludge 
cake per million gallons of sewage cost 53.4 cts. per ton (2 long 
tons per 1000 cbm. cost 2.51 M. per long ton) for pressing, or 
about $4.50 per million gallons (5 M. per 1000 cbm.) of sewage. 
By adding lime this was reduced to 36 cts. per ton (1.68 M. 
per long ton). But 12.7 tons per million gallons of sewage (3 
long tons per 1000 cbm.) of pressed cakes were obtained, so that 
the cost of pressing per million gallons of sewage was as high 
as before. The cost of the additional precipitant was included, 
in addition to which 11/2 times the volume of sludge was ob- 
tained. The questions of cost and increase of sludge are to be 
considered in increasing the precipitant, for it is not reasonable 
to add precipitants merely to secure sludge which can be pressed 
without increasing the clarification. 

Sometimes very greasy sludge refuses to take up the lime, and 
de-watering must be accomplished in some other way. This has 
been the case in several English cities. 

In Frankfort-on-the-Main, too, the filter presses have been 
abandoned, for it was found on opening the presses that, even 
with great pressure, only the layer next the cloths had been 
de-watered and caked, while the middle of the chamber was full 
of liquid sludge. A satisfactory result was only obtained after 
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addins 9.5 lbs. (4.3 kg.) of sulphate of alumina whiles al the 
same time, heating tlie press. This increased Urn cost, to SI. 00 
per cubic yard (5.50 M. per 1 cbm.) of sludge, rendering any 
practical use of the method prohibitory. 

The cost of pressing 1 t on of cakes obtained from 5.K eii. yds. 
of watery sludge in English plants, including interest and sinking 
fund charges, is, according to Kchielc, $0.42 1/2 to $I.2X or an 
average of about K5 cts. (1 long ton from 5 cbm. sludge, 2.00 to 
(LOG M. or an average of about 4 M.), Relehle and 1 biasing 
give for the same amount about $0.49 (2.50 M. for 1 long ton) 
as the cost of pressing under (lerman conditions, assuming the 
cost of the press at $17X5 (7500 M.) and amortization at 5 per 
cent. But an extra dose of lime is not, included. This last, 
estimate assumes tin; most favorable operation of the presses, 
so that the price per ton of pressed cuke in Cernmny may be 
taken at about 03 1/2 cts. to X5 els. (3 to 4 M. per long ton). _ 

For the addition of lime, usually in the form of milk of lime, in 
England, a tank is inserted between the sludge pit and t he sludge 
holder by the presses, in which the sludge remains quiescent, for 
a short time, sometimes for several days, after the dose of time 
has been added. 

With modern plants it is seldom necessary to resort to presses 
for de-watering. The advantages of the short time and the 
limited space required for drying as compared with drying in the 
air, are offset by the greater cost. The nuisance due to foul odors 
is reduced, but not entirely eliminated, and the workmen have to 
come into contact with the sludge to a considerable extent. 

The lignite process is accompanied by a minimum of offensive 
odors and as it is more favorable, for pressing on account of the 
addition of chemicals, this method has been retained here. 
These plants are particularly adapted for use in thickly populated 
districts on account of their arrangements, such as the complete 
enclosure of the sewage during clarification in towers, etc. The 
greatest importance naturally is attached to a quick removal 
of the water, the occupation of but little room, and a prompt 
disposition of the sludge, which is in this case effected by in 
cineration. 

c . Dk-waterinq Sludge by Centkifuoal Machines 

The disadvantages of filter presses led to experiments with 
other mechanical appliances for de-watering sludge*. Drying by 
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centrifugal machines, such as are used in laundries and bleach- 
cries, seemed to promise the best results. 

The water that is drawn off by centrifugal force from the 
material to be dried passes out through the sieve-like sides of the 
rotating drum. 

This process did not, however, give the hoped-for results. In 
the first place the finer particles of sludge were thrown out* 
through the perforated or cloth-covered sides. In the second 
place the heavier portions were thrown against the sides of the 
drum by the centrifugal force so compactly that after a while no 
more water could penetrate it. 

Sludge is so disintegrated by the centrifugal action that the 
heavier portions— the mineral ingredients — go to the outside. 
The organic materials come next in concentric layers, while the 
liquid portion remains in the middle with the grease on its surface. 

This behavior of the sludge led to the construction of a 
centrifugal machine similar to those used in milk separators, 
with a solid shell, the water being led off as by a siphon. This 
method required a long time, as was demonstrated by experi- 
ments at different places (Spandau, Frankfort-on-the«Main, 
Mannheim. In Spandau with sludge from the lignite process, 
30 to 45 minutes). Besides the solid ring of sludge collected at 
the shell had to be cleaned out by hand with a spoon-shaped 
instrument at the end of each period of operation. 

In experiments made with such a machine at Chemnitz, 
furnished by the Haubold machine works of that city, 3 eu, yds, 
(2.5 cbm.) of sludge was de-watered in about 10 minutes from 
90 per cent, to 45 per cent, or 60 per cent, reduction of moisture 
as described in Schmeitzner’s “Clarification of He wage,” It 
required 6 h. p. 

An attempt was made to circumvent the dirty, slow and un- 
healthy work of cleaning, which prevented its adoption in largo 
plants and, in addition, lessened the efficiency of the machine, by 
introducing a bottom which could be lowered and the automatic 
ejection of the sludge. The cost remained high, however, nn 
account of the length of time required, although as to the quality 
of the product, the results secured were satisfactory. The 
addition of 1 per cent, of lime to bind the grease, thus improving 
the material to be ejected as well as the liquid effluent , was found 
useful 

The entire process can only be of practical use if the wet sludge 
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can be brought in and the dried sludge removed automatically 
without stopping the machine, while reducing the time required 
for the work. 

These conditions have been fulfilled by the Hanover Machine 
Co., formerly G. Egestorff, at Hanover-Linden, in a centrifugal 
machine placed on the market as the Schaefer-ter Meer System 
(German Patent) which was constructed after many experiments 
by Director ter Meer in conjunction with City Engineer Schaefer, 
Frankfort-on-the-Main. 
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Figs. 24, 25 and 26. — Centrifugal machine. 

Two of these machines have been in use in Iiarburg, four in 
Hanover and six in Frankfort. 

As this system has been found of practical value for some time, 
we will consider its operation in more detail. 

The part of the apparatus which collects the sludge while 
throwing off the remainder, consists of six radial chambers, having 
a rectangular cross-section (Figs. 24 and 25), one radial side of 
which is formed by a sieve-like plate. This has slits 0.4 in. 
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(10 mm.) long and .010 to .024 in. (0.4 to 0.6 mm.) wide. The 
chambers are closed on the inside and outside by slide valves and 
have a capacity of about 1 to 10 eu, ft. (3 1.) each. 

The process of ejection is as follows: the wet sludge flows from 
a receiver placed at a higher elevation through the central inlet 
pipe into the chambers while these are in rotary motion* The 
inner valves are thereby opened and the outer valves closed. 
The heavier particles of sludge are now thrown against the outer 
part of the chamber, by which action the water is forced inward, 
partly by the compression of the mass and partly because of its 
lighter weight, and flows out through the sieves to the surround- 
ing water chamber. From this it passes through short pipes into 
a circular gutter and thence to the outlet (Fig. 24). 

Sludge takes the place of the water thrown off until the chamber 
is quite filled with the de-watered material. The inner ring 
valve is then closed preventing the admission of any men* sludge*, 
and the entire mass is then whirled around for a period depending 
upon the composition of the sludge. The outer valves then 
open and the dried sludge is thrown out by the centrifugal force. 
It flies against the wall of the shell, being loosened up and dis- 
integrated, and then falls down and out of the apparatus onto a 
belt conveyor. 

Between the outer valves and the wall of the shell is a circular 
movable impact wall. This serves to intercept any water that 
might escape during the process of ejection through the outer 
valves, which may not be tight, keeping it away from the dried 
sludge and the conveyor. It is raised a short time before the 
valve is opened, to leave the way dear for the sludge to be 
thrown out. 

After the chambers have been emptied, the outer valves close 
again, and as the inner ones open, the chamber is again filled 
with wet sludge and the operation is repeated. 

The separate movements are quite automatic and even the 
operation of the valves is governed through two cylinders by 
means of press oil (Fig. 26) which is stored in an accumulator by 
means of a special pump. This also serves as a bearing to 
support the pressure of the centrifugal drum shaft,. Tin* ad- 
mission of the press oil into the moving cylinder is regulated by a 
regulating valve. 

The sieve surfaces are cleaned partly by the passing through 
of the dried material when being ejected, partly by special 
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scrapers which are operated mechanically by the regulating 
apparatus. 

The ejecting drum makes 750 r. p. m., corresponding to a 
circumferential velocity of 105 ft. (32 m.) per second. 

The length of* a working period in the experiments made by 
Reichle and Dr. Thiesing at the Harburg plant (“Mitteilung der 
Kgl. Prufungs-Anstalt,” Vol. X) averaged 2.5 minutes, or 3.5 
minutes at the most. In the plant at Hanover the standard 
time is 1.5 minutes, though this may be increased to 5 minutes 
when the sludge is very slimy. 

In order to dry successfully by centrifugal force, the contents 
of the sludge should be somewhat heavier than water, as the 
entire action depends upon the stronger repulsion due to the 
greater specific gravity of the material. The fine particles of 
sludge separate themselves out from the sewage and adhere to 
this heavier material on account of their sticky nature. Fresh 
sludge is therefore easier to work over than that which has 
decomposed, as the proportion of fine particles has increased in 
the' latter by disintegration. 

The efficiency of a centrifugal machine varies according to the 
composition of the raw sludge. 2.6 to 5.2 cu. yds. (2 to 4 cbm.) 
of raw sludge can be de-watered in an hour when 20 to 33 gallons 
(75 to 125 1.) of wet sludge is admitted to the chamber at each 
filling. 

In the experiments at Harburg 1 cu. yd. of raw sludge with 
about 92 per cent, of moisture yielded an average of 294 lbs. 
of ejected sludge (175 kg. per cbm.) or 634 lbs. (287.5 kg.) per 
machine per hour. This contained 69.7 to 74.2 per cent, of 
moisture and the dried material contained a somewhat larger 
proportion of mineral matter than the raw sludge, but much 
less grease (8.5 per cent, instead of 14.2 per cent.). 

The efficiency of the centrifugal action, i.e., the ratio of the 
actual volume of ejected sludge to the dried material in the raw 
sludge, computed on the basis of the water contained in the 
ejected sludge, ranged, in the Harburg experiment, 46.3 to 69.8 
per cent., averaging 60 per cent. According to experiments at 
Frankfort and the above observations at Harburg, this figure 
should be somewhat greater. It should preferably be taken 
somewhat greater because the amount of dissolved material, 
which will inevitably reach the outlet, must be deducted from 
the dried material in the raw sludge. 
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Fully 00 per cent, of the dried material contained in sludge 
is, therefore, removed by the centrifugal action, while about 
40 per cent, is returned to the clarification plant by the effluent 
and must be treated again. The volume of accumulated sludge 
is thus increased as well as the concentration of the drainage 
water, diminishing somewhat the efficiency of the clarification 
plant. 

The ejected sludge contains about 2 to 3 of the mineral 
matter and 1 to 3 of the organic matter of the raw sludge as the 
following table, compiled from observations at Ilarburg, indicates: 

TABLE SHOWING RESULT OF CENTRIFUGAL ACTION' ON: 

it. One* Cubic* Yard of Haw Sludgo 


Raw sludge .... 
Ejected sludge., 
Effluent 


Total weight. 

Water 1 

Total dried 

•• A h!i 

i » riptide 

f * rc*n*< 

11>H. 

Him. 

material 11 m. 

Um. 

mat. ter lb*, 

Jb», 

1720 

1584 ; 

134 

29.4 

101.8 

19.1 

295 

214 ! 

81 

20. 1 

01 .0 

tut 

1423 

! 1370 I 

m 

4 < i 

■IK. 1 



1>. One Cubic Meter of Haw Sludge 


Raw sludge. . . . 
Ejected sludge. , 
Effluent. 


Total weight 

Water 

Total dried 

Ash 

( irguidu 

( 1 rwtw 

kg. 

kg. 

material kg. 

kg. 

matter kg, 

kg. 

1019 

939.6 

79.4 

17.4 

62.0 

11.3 

175 

126.6 

48.1 

1 1 .9 

86.2 

4,1 

844 

i 812.7 ! 

31 ,8 

2,8 

28.5 



The effluent contained on an average 3*7 per cent, of dried 
material, composed of 9 to 10 organic and 1 to 10 mineral matter. 

The large amount of organic matter renders it very put resell >Ie, 
producing foul odors even during its separation. At Marburg 
it is returned to the main sewer and mixed with the sewage*. At 
Hanover, on the contrary, it is conveyed to two tanks which have 
been emptied. These are first filled with the liquid which has 
been thrown off, which is then carried beyond in t In* usual manned’. 

If the sewage receives further treatment on irrigation fields 
or in contact beds the centrifuge effluent can be* treated with it. 
In large plants there may be some question of Inditing it in septic 
tanks; but where there is abundant water for dilution it may be 
discharged into it directly. 
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A sludge holder constructed of plate iron or reinforced concrete 
(Fig. 27, upper right hand) and provided with a stirring device 
should be placed above every two centrifugal machines, so that 
the material received may be as uniform as possible. The holders 
should be large enough to contain all the sludge accumulated in a 
day, so that the tanks can be emptied of sludge independently 
of the centrifugal, machine and can be ready for use again in the 
shortest possible time. 

A screen of about .4 in. (10 mm.) mesh should be placed before 
the sludge holder in case none has been provided before the tank 
or at the pump well, to intercept any coarse material which 
might interfere with the operation. 

The dried sludge falls on to a belt which passes below the 
centrifugal machine, and at Hanover, for example, is brought to 
an elevator (Fig. 27 in the background) which carries the sludge 
to a reservoir similar to a silo. It. has been observed, however, 
that the sludge forms a compact mass in spite of the very steep 
slope of the bottom, and can only be discharged into the car below 
by manual assistance. When the plant was visited the sludge 
was allowed to fall through a gate in the bottom directly into an 
enclosed car for its conveyance, holding about 2 cu. yds. (1.5 cbm.) 
It is advisable, however, to omit the elevator, which requires 
considerable power, and to raise the sludge the short distance to 
the top of the car by the required inclination of the belt conveyor. 
The introduction of a small hopper which can be closed is of 
advantage in order to hold the sludge while the cars are being 
changed. In certain cases the car can be placed directly under 
the centrifugal machine. 

The whole plant will require about 12 h. p. per machine. 

The centrifuge alone will require about 7.2 h. p. 

If a suction producer gas plant is employed for power, costing 
about 1.2 cts. (5 pfg.) per h. p. hour, the cost of operating a 
centrifugal machine would be 8.6 cts. (36 pfg.) per hour; or, with 
electricity at 1.2 cts. (5 pfg.) per kw. hour, only 7.6 cts. (32 pfg.). 
This would correspond to a cost for current of 5.13 cts. per 
cubic yard (0.28 M. per 1 cbm.) of raw sludge or 35.2 cts. per 
ton (1.63 M. per 1000 kg.) of the product. 

The ejected sludge is of a loose, crumbly consistency and conse- 
quently dries readily. Its weight is 1520 lbs. per cubic yard 
(900 kg. per cbm.). The tendency to putrefy is comparatively 
slight if it is sheltered from rain and sunshine, but it is, naturally, 
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not entirely done away with as there still remains much organic 
matter that is not fully digested. When collected in large heaps 
its temperature rises and it becomes more compact. 

The centrifugal process reduces the volume of the sludge to 
about 1/6 of the original amount, when the product contains 
about 55 to 70 per cent, of moisture. 

The apparatus requires but little attention as the filling and 
emptying are automatic, so that one attendant suffices for two 
machines. He does not come into direct contact with the sludge, 
as the machine is entirely enclosed. 

In this way all foul odors are avoided, especially as the process 
requires the sludge to be as fresh as possible. 

Drying is rapid and the sludge is soon in favorable condition 
for further manipulation. 

The only drawback is the high cost of the plant and its opera- 
tion. The cost of the centrifugal apparatus with the stirring 
devices and the oil pressure pump is about $5230 (22,000 M.) 
with an additional $240 (1000 M.) for the motor. Estimating 
5 per cent, for amortization and the price for electric current 
already given, and we have as the expense, including wages, 
polishing material and reserve sieves, with a maximum use of the 
apparatus, 02 cts. per ton (2.87 M. per 1000 kg.) of the product 
for drying, or fully 10 cts. per ton (50 pfg. per 1000 kg.) more 
than with filter presses under similar conditions. (See page 69.) 

The cost of de-watering is naturally least with drying in the 
air, especially as the cost of the plant (fan be greatly reduced by 
a simple construction “'of the drying beds. And although, as 
estimated by Reiehle and Thiesing, drying with filter presses 
may he cheaper under similar conditions, this is offset by the 
necessity of adding chemicals to the sewage, which is, as a rule, 
not necessary in order to obtain a sufficiently clear effluent. 

The centrifuging of sludge is particularly advantageous in the 
case of simple sedimentation, where it is desirable to secure a 
rapid reduction of moisture or where the establishment of drying 
beds is not feasible, for lack of room or other reasons. 

L Other Methods of Reducing the Water in Sludge 

Some methods will be alluded tq here which are employed 
Tor merely a slight reduction of the moisture preparatory to 
further drying, or which have not yet passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. 
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not entirely done away with as there still remains much organic 
matter that is not fully digested. When collected in large heaps 
its temperature rises and it becomes more compact. 

The centrifugal process reduces the volume of the sludge to 
about 1/6 of the original amount, when the product contains 
about 55 to 70 per cent, of moisture. 

The apparatus requires but little attention as the filling and 
emptying are automatic, so that one attendant suffices for two 
machines. He does not come into direct contact with the sludge, 
as the machine is entirely enclosed. 

In this way all foul odors are avoided, especially as the process 
requires the sludge to be as fresh as possible. 

Drying is rapid and the sludge is soon in favorable condition 
for further manipulation. 

The only drawback is the high cost of the plant and its opera- 
tion. The cost of the centrifugal apparatus with the stirring 
devices and the oil pressure pump is about $5230 (22,000 M.) 
with an additional $240 (1000 M.) for the motor. Estimating 
5 per cent, for amortization and the price for electric current 
already given, and we have as the expense, including wages, 
polishing material and reserve sieves, with a maximum use of the 
apparatus, 62 cts. per ton (2.87 M. per 1000 kg.) of the product 
for drying, or fully 10 cts. per ton (50 pfg. per 1000 kg.) more 
than with filter presses under similar conditions. (See page 69.) 

The cost of de-watering is naturally least with drying in the 
air, especially as the cost of the plant cftm be greatly reduced by 
a simple construction "of the drying beds. And although, as 
estimated by Reichle and Thiesing, drying with filter presses 
may be cheaper under similar conditions, this is offset by the 
necessity of adding chemicals to the sewage, which is, as a rule, 
not necessary in order to obtain a sufficiently clear effluent. 

The centrifuging of sludge is particularly advantageous in the 
case of simple sedimentation, where it is desirable to secure a 
rapid reduction of moisture or where the establishment of drying 
beds is not feasible, for lack of room or other reasons. 

d . Other Methods of Reducing the Water in Sludge 

Some methods will be alluded to here which are employed 
for merely a slight reduction of the moisture preparatory to 
further drying, or which have not yet passed beyond the ex- 
perimental stage. 
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A part of the water may be drained off by letting the sludge 
settle again and drawing off the roily water which has separated 
out above the sludge. This can be accomplished in sludge wells 
or in special sludge holders, such as are inserted before filter 
presses for mixing the lime, for example. The reduction of 
water is naturally slight, and is only worth considering with a 
very watery sludge, such as is obtained by movable contrivances 
for drawing it off under water. On the other hand, it is unreason- 
able to construct special plants for this purpose, especially as the 
very dirty turbid liquid, on account of the necessity of sub- 
jecting it to further treatment, is detrimental to the operation of 
the plant. Moreover, the settled sludge should not be stored 
without some special reason, as the freshest possible sludge is 
the best for subsequent drying by mechanical means. 

It may be considered, however, where, as in Allenstein, a 
vacuum receiver can take in the whole of the day’s supply at one 
filling. This, coming from wells, remains in the receiver one 
day. The turbid water which separates out is then drawn off 
through faucets at different heights in the receiver, before the 
sludge is propelled further. This results in a desirable re- 
duction of volume, especially when it is conveyed to the fields 
in a wet condition. 

As has been several times mentioned, sludge loses a part of its 
water during septicization, and acquires a more favorable char- 
acter for further drying in the air. The aim should therefore 
be to convey the sludge Trom the sedimentation tanks to special 
digestion chambers, in some cases with admixture of a 
portion of the unelarified sewage (Skegness, Eng.). This is 
done, e.g. } at Columbus with the sludge from grit chambers and 
sedimentation tanks. It is only advantageous where contact 
beds or artificial or natural sand filters which are already in- 
stalled for the rest of the plant, can be used to purify the effluent. 
Should these devices be installed and operated merely for the 
digestion of the sludge, the cost would be out of proportion to 
the comparatively slight improvement due to the digestion. 

By leaving it to digest the sludge may be stored up for such 
times as it is required for fertilizing the land. 

A certain amount of digestion also takes place by drying in the 
air, as indicated by the generation of gas. 

This favorable alteration in sludge is readily brought about 
in the Emscher tank, already mentioned, by combining the 
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settling' tank with the digestion chamber, and without obtaining 
a putrescent effluent or being annoyed by disagreeable smells. 
The gases of decomposition contain only traces of sulphuretted 
hydrogen, being chiefly composed of methane and carbonic arid, 
and are therefore almost odorless. 

The decomposition here differs favorably from that in sept in 
tanks without a eurrent, as is usually the ease with those for tin? 
digestion of sludge*, by its greater intensity. The reason, 
according to Spill net* ((*cs. 1 ng., 1009) is probably that fresh 
sludge is constantly admitted and so there is no lack of bacteria 
and their nourishment. At the same time, with the frequent 
removal of the sludge, and in exchange for the fresh sludge, the 
disintegrated product, which is harmful to bacteria, is removed. 
The septic* chamber is, moreover, always in operation, and t he 
disadvantage of receiving undigested sludge when sludge* is 
drawn off is obviated. This occurs if the septic tank is not 
allowed to rest for several weeks after shutting off the inflowing 
sewage, 

A very different process from any mentioned is the patent 
electro-OHmyse method of Count von Schwerin, with which 
exhaustive experiments have been made* in the drying and 
utilization of sludge at Krnnkfort-on-the-Main. 

In this process the liquid molecules, by osmosis, pass to the 
cathode, while the solid particles collect at the anode, when an 
electric current is passed through a mass of sludge. The sepa- 
rated water at the cathode is then drawn off. The* colloids, which 
form a large part of the sludge and which render drying by 
mechanical means difficult on account of their slimy consist- 
ency, are shriveled up by the electric current, facilitating their 
separation. 

The apparatus consists of frames, one side of which is enclosed 
by a brass sieve which forms the cathode, and the other by a 
metal plate, usually of lead, which Forms the anode* The in- 
side chamber is filled with sludge and the anode plate is brought* 
near the cathode. Tin* anode plate* approaches the cathode ns 
the volume is lessened by the drawing off of the water at the 
cathode. 

Kleetrolytic disintegration is brought about simultaneously by 
the eloetrolito contained in the* sludge, ho that the cathode water 
is alkaline, while at the anode the reaction is slightly acid. 

The current used in this method, which is not yet past the 
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experimental stage, rather high, but not so great, according to 
Tillmans, as to render it impracticable. 

Artificial drying over a fire is entirely out of the question for wet 
sludge for reasons of economy, on account of the great volume to 
be converted into steam; but it has been tried with sludge made 
somewhat firm by air drying or by filter pressing. 

The cheapest way of doing this is by making briquettes of the 
solid sludge in brick presses, which are then dried on shelves 
under a roof, and in from 2 to 8 weeks, according to the weather, 
become sufficiently hard to be transported without special pre- 
cautions. These sludge bricks can then be ground up and used 
as a fertilizer. 

The process of artificial drying consists either in carrying the 
sludge on a belt conveyor through a heated chamber, or it, is 
brought to a current of hot air, by an enclosed worm conveyor, 
in a slowly-revolving iron drum. The foul gases which arise are 
led under the fire to render them inoffensive. 

The value of the material as a fertilizer does not compare with 
the cost, especially of the coal, as will be shown later; so that such 
a method is quite impracticable, aside from the disagreeable and 
unhygienic features of the work due to the odors created, and 
repeated contact with the sludge. 



CHAPTER V 


Utilization of Huuxm 

Ever since the impure mat ter Huh been separated from sewage 
in the form of sludge by clarification plants, suggestions and 
experiments of various kinds have been made toward the most 
complete and profitable recovery, so far as possible, of its more 
v al u at )le co n s ti t uen t s. 

The following* conditions should be fulfilled in any process 
leading to the utilisation of sludge: 

1. The operation should take as little time as possible, and 
there should be a complete removal of injurious ingredients. 

2. No physical harm or inconvenience should be permitted to 
-come to the workmen or to the neighborhood of the works. 

3. The more valuable materials in the sludge should he ex- 
tracted or recovered to the fullest extent. 

4. The process should bo economical — i,e> t the cost of operation 
should not be greater than is justified by the anticipated benefits. 

1. Hygiene demands that, cm account of the nature of sludge*, 
the filth obtained from sewage should not be stored up or sub- 
jected to long drawn out manipulation, especially when the 
previous treatment in unobjectionable. The objectionable sub- 
stances should be removed or altered by the operation, so that 
the final product is inoffensive** 

2. The immediate contact of the workmen with the sludge 
should be avoided here, m in its removal from the* tanks and its 
drying, for fear of infection. The generation of gases and dis- 
agreeable smells in tin* utilization of sludge may result in it 
nuisance to the neighborhood, m has been mentioned in connec- 
tion with drying* 

3* Ah the amount of the more valuable materials in sludge is 
small, so that large quantities, us compared with the amount of 
the product, must be* handled, economy demands the greatest 
possible recovery without any waste* It is to the general interest 
that none*; of the material representing any considerable value in 
the large volume of sludge collected from many sources should 
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be lost, especially in view of the successful efforts that have been 
made in all branches of human endeavor to recover that which 
was formerly considered worthless. 

4. The hope of securing a revenue from sludge utilization 
equal to the cost of operation, or of making it a profitable under- 
taking, has long been destroyed, at least with city sewage. ^ 

This is easily understood when one considers that in u city ol 
50,000 inhabitants with an output of 2 million gallons (7-1041 
cbm.) of sewage per day, perhaps 58,5 cm yds, (45 cbm.) of 
sludge, 90 per cent, moisture, or 5.1) cu. yds, (4,5 cbm.) of dried 
material are recovered, of which possibly 2,5 to Mdf cu. yds, 
(2 to 2.5 cbm.) are of organic origin— about 0.2 per cent, of the 
total volume of the sewage. This small proportion represents 
the really valuable material, which has a possible theoretical 
value of from $7.14 to $9.52 (30 to 40 M.) and must often he 
obtained by elaborate treatment. Sometimes the cost, of the 
plant is recovered by the valuable ingredients found in the wastes 
from certain industries — wool-washing or metal working, for 
instance— but the plant should then be used only for these valu- 
able wastes. Sometimes the income is even in excess of the 
expense. 

The incalculable benefit derived from a rapid removal, m well 
as the expense resulting were any other method employed, should 
be added to the income earned, together with the proceeds from 
the product obtained. The same thing in true regarding losses 
which may accrue from depreciation of the neighboring land, or 
demands for damages. These may amount to large* minis, ac- 
cording to the location of the plant, and possibly result in an 
entire change in the method of treatment. 

In calculating on a possible revenue from any method, cure 
should be taken to estimate the probable selling price of the prod- 
uct, or the value of the ingredients of the sludge which tire to bn 
utilized. Above all, one should note the difference be! ween the 
theoretical value as worked out on paper and the actual value, 
neglect of which has often necessitated the abandonment of a 
process which, on paper, gave promise* of a large* revenue. The 
existence of an ample demand for the product should also he 
considered. 

On, account of the advantages mentioned, which if h often 
impossible to express directly in dollars and cents, hut wltwh 
nevertheless accrue to a city in the form of improved hygienic 
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conditions, or by reducing the operating charges, private enter- 
prises must always be at a disadvantage, even when, as is fre- 
quently the case, the sludge is delivered to them just as it is 
obtained, without cost. 

The utilization of sludge may be accomplished in the following 
ways : 

a. By availing of its fertilizing value. 

b. By availing of its calorific value through incineration. 

c. By the gas produced. 

d. By the grease obtained. 

e. By various other methods of disposal. 

Those methods are comprised under e which are of minor im- 
portance, or which seek merely to render sludge inoffensive 
without reference to its commercial value. 

It must be emphasized that none of the methods as yet em- 
ployed entirely fulfill the conditions mentioned at the beginning 
of this section. 

a . Utilization of the Fertilizing Properties of Sludge 

The principal field for the use of settled sludge is as a fertilizer 
in farming operations. This is the most ancient and was, for- 
merly, the only use. 

In the future the greater part will also be utilized in this way, 
especially in small places where the cost of plants for further 
treatment would be too great and where the small amount of 
sludge produced would not admit of its utilization. Other condi- 
tions there, too, are found to be most favorable for this disposi- 
tion of sludge. 

The value of sludge as a fertilizer depends chiefly upon the 
amount of nitrogen and phosphoric acid contained; also, in less 
degree, on the amount of potash. The first two each comprise 
about 1.5 per cent, of the dried material in settled sludge, potash 
about 0.5 per cent. These figures naturally vary with sludge 
obtained by different processes. They are, therefore, not to be 
given equal weight in their consideration for agricultural pur- 
poses. 

Detritus from grit chambers has little fertilizing value and is 
used principally for filling in land, also for the top dressing on 
irrigation fields. It is, however, sometimes mixed with the sedi- 
ment from tanks to avoid the expense of the separate transporta- 
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tion of these small quantities. Sludge from chemical precipita- 
tion and septic tanks possesses but little fertilizing value. If lime 
is used in the former it can be employed where the soil is lacking 
in this ingredient. Sedimentation processes and bar and mesh 
screens furnish sludge of the highest value, especially the last, as 
the detritus from these is almost wholly organic, while about one- 
• half the dried material of settled sludge is organic. 

The fertilizing property of settled sludge is often unfavorably 
affected by the grease contained. This prevents disintegration, 
to a great extent, and injures the soil by the formation of a 
coating not readily pervious to air or water. 

With greasy sewage a separation of the grease, as in the 
Kremer apparatus, is of great advantage in the sale of sludge for 
agriculture. 

The amount of material valuable for the nourishment of plants, 
mentioned above, corresponds to a theoretical fertilizing value of 
28 cts. per cubic yard (1.50 M. per cbm.) of wet sludge containing 
90 per cent, moisture, and $1.10 per cubic yard (6 M. per cbjn.) of 
dried sludge with 60 per cent, of moisture. With an amount of 
sludge equal to 0.786 cu. yd. of sludge per 1000 persons (0.6 1. 
per capita) daily, or in round numbers, 290 cu. yds. per 1000 
persons (220 1. per capita) per year, the income would be $78.50 
per 1000 persons (0.33 M. per capita) annually, which would 
cover the greater part of the operating expenses — with sedimen- 
tation processes, under favorable circumstances, the whole. 

But this is not the case. The cost of transportation to the 
place of utilization should be deducted from this theoretical 
value. This is not insignificant, as much water must be carried, 
even when the sludge is quite firm, aside from the sandy portions 
which are useless for fertilizing. 

The fertilizing material in sludge cannot be wholly utilized, 
as is the case with sewage irrigation; for the proportion available 
as plant food yields an excess of nitrogen. With grain this 
results ih an abundance of straw, but few shriveled grains. If, 
then, the nitrogen is to be entirely utilized, either one must not 
apply too much sludge, unless vegetables only, or leafy plants, 
are to be raised, or else the lime and potash which are lacking 
must be brought to the field independently. 

For these reasons the actual value is much less than the 
theoretical. Moreover, artificial fertilizers are now much cheaper 
than formerly and are preferred, because more easily handled. 
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The night soil from towns not provided with sewerage by water 
carriage is superior to sludge for its fertilizing properties. Sludge 
can only be used for agricultural purposes in the fall and winter 
up to the time of spring planting, as the nitrogen is deleterious 
to most plants after May and, moreover, the teams for hauling 
are otherwise employed. A constant removal is desirable for 
clarification plants. Only plants with septic treatment are 
adapted to annual or semi-annual removal. 

It is impossible to secure high prices, as farmers are not 
dependent upon sludge for fertilizing, while the treatment plants 
demand constant removal and the storage of sludge, except in 
small quantities, is objectionable. 

Sludge is utilized as a fertilizer either wet or in a de-watered 
condition, or the drying may be carried to such a point that it 
can be strewn over the ground. 


1. The use op Wet Sludge as a Fertilizer 

When wet the sludge can either: 

1. be taken to the fields in casks or water-tight receptacles, or 

2. conveyed thereto in pipes or open channels. 

The first method is particularly advisable where, in small 
plants, the sludge is removed from the settling tanks to a wagon 
by suction, or by pneumatic apparatus such as is used for empty- 
ing cesspools. All bad odors are thus avoided, and also the 
nuisance of flies. The sludge treatment plants are, too, reduced 
to a minimum, as no additional apparatus is necessary. A pre- 
vious drawing off of the turbid liquid in the sludge well or 
vacuum receiver is of a certain advantage. 

In larger installations the sludge container should be placed 
at such an elevation that a wagon can be filled independently of 
the removal of the sludge from the tanks, so that the process 
may not be unduly prolonged. For this purpose a tower 40 ft. 
(12 m.) high has been constructed at Mannheim, which holds an 
iron receptacle having a capacity of 15.7 cu. yds. (12 cbm.). 
The Frankfort plant has two receptacles for sludge removal 
standing side-by-side (Fig. 28) . 

It is possible, also, to provide pits for the temporary storage 
of sludge, especially when it is removed by the management of 
the plant, as the process need not then be interrupted in case 
there should happen to be no field prepared for its reception. 
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always to be preferred. Movable lines of pipe mm be laid on the 
surface from these, by which the sludge run be? spread fiver flu? 
entire field. 

In Mannheim, where nearly all the sludge is thus utilised mi 11 
tract of land of about 740 acres (300 ha,), the underground pipes, 
which are about 1.25 miles (2 km.) long, and are laid in ground 
owned by the city, are of iron and of 5.85 in, (150 nitrij inside 
diameter. The sludge is then carried to private lands in surf urn 
pipes which also serve for a further distribution on the city 
fields. These are made of old boiler tubes 3.9 in. (KM) mm,) 
diameter inside, with flanged ends. Where those are to rernidu 
for a long time, however, they are furnished with screw joints. 
A loose joint is sufficient for the distributing pipes m the mixing 
sludge dries rapidly and closes the joints sufficiently. The pipes 
can be easily shifted by two men with short iron rakes and drawn 
together. (Fig. 29.) 
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Fig. 29, — Sludge distribution pipes, (Mannheim,) 

where there are also means for increasing this pressure by con- 
necting the distributing pipes directly with the pump or with a 
compressed air receiver when an obstruction occurs in the 
system. In general, interruption of operation seldom occurs, but 
the use of such alternate appliances should be availed of more 
frequently, especially if the land suitable for drying beds lies at 
some distance from the plant. 

If sludge is to be removed promptly from the tanks a larger 
sludge well should be provided so that the machinery for its 
propulsion may be of smaller size, and so that the operation may 
extend over a longer period. 

The largest plant of this kind is at Birmingham. The distance 
propelled here is about 3.5 miles. (5 to 6 km.), and masonry 
manholes are built for connecting the distributing pipes. 

Sludge can be distributed in various ways on the fields, A 
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The sludge is propelled onward by means of a piston pump. 
Provision should be made here for forcing water into the pipes to 
flush them out. This may be found particularly necessary when 
branch pipes have been long out of use, so that the sludge remain- 
ing in them has become thick. Such obstructions can always be 
removed by flushing. As the pressure can always be increased 
at option with a piston pump, and also reduced in case of a 
break in the pipes, this is better adapted for use with a long line 
of pipe than compressed air from a receiver. The natural hydro- 
static pressure from elevated sludge tanks can only be used 
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method much in vogue in England is to dig dltvhm from 2(1 to 
36 in. (0.5 to 0.9 m.) wide and 12 to 20 in. (0*3 to 0.3 m.j doo}» nt 
a distance of about 5 ft. (1.5 m.) apart (Fig. 80.) After one or 
two months, when the soil is dried out, these are filled with 
sludge and, after a few days, in order to prevent objectionable 
odors, covered to a depth of 2 to 3 in. (5 to H < mu) with the earth 
which has been excavated and placed upon the intermediate 
strips. This is repeated if the sludge should soak through the 
covering in wet weather. The land is cultivated for one or two 
years, after which a new series of trenches is excavated on the 
intermediate strips and utilized in the? same way. A piece of 
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Fici. 30.— Sludge tfvnchtM. 

land is usually taken of such size that the accumulated sludge of 
a year can be cared for. Sometimes the second application is 
made in connection with the first. It is then wise to let the land 
lie fallow for a year before putting it under cultivation. 

As the sludge is buried in thick layers and is withdrawn from 
the influence of the sun and wind by the covering of earth, it 
dries slowly. Sometimes, as an experiment, it has been buried 
deeper. It was found years later, however, in t he same condition 
in the ground and without having decomposed. 

Foul odors cannot be avoided with certainty even with the 
earth covering or the addition of lime. Above all, digging the 
ditches is costly. In Manchester, with wages of 10.7 ets. (45 M.) 
per hour, it costs 0.05 ets. per gallon per foot (0.25 M. per 1. per 
m.) with a depth of 15 in. (0.45 m.). 

This method has therefore been abandoned in Birmingham in 
favor of that of placing the sludge on the fields without any 
special preparation, as this plan has been found satisfactory at 
Mannheim and Frankfort-on-the-Mnin. Here about 73,000 
cu. yds. (56,000 cbm.) of liquid sludge was utilized in this way 
during the year 1002. Another method has now replaced it, 
however, in connection with an incineration plant for rubbish 
which has been installed recently. 

The whole process consists in irrigating the land with sludge. 
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(Fiji. 29.) By making a suitable choice of the crop to be fertilized 
Kludge may be disposed of the year around, without having any 
large plots lying idle. In Mannheim Kludge is placed on sugar 
beefs and tobacco in flu* late spring until the end of May, after 
(he fields have been sludged in the winter and before the time for 
planting the summer grain and green fodder. By the end of 
duly it can again be brought to the fields of stubble. In this 
way the land lies idle but two months. 

In order to regulate the operation it is necessary that the 
tenants, if the lands belong to the city, guarantee to take the 
sludge at certain times, or agree among themselves at what 
times it shall be taken. It should be left to the farmers to decide 
which fields should receive the sludge. 

About 100 cm yds. (120 cbm.) per day with 91 per cent, 
moisture is given away in Mannheim, while only 47.0 cts. (2 M.) 
is charged per day for the use of the pipes, besides the wages of 
the workmen who lay the pipes and apportion the sludge. This 
returns an income of $428 (1800 M.). An attempt is also made 
to derive a profit from the sludge, as the 12:1.5 acres (50 ha.) 
of municipal land has risen in rental value from $8,70 to *12.50 
per acre (90 M. to 180 M. per ha.) — about 50 per cent., so that 
quite a sum is realized to cover the cost of purification. This 
shows how the method is employed by the farmers. A com- 
parison of the crops raised on irrigated and noil-irrigated land 
also shows the advantages derived. 

The same favorable results have been obtained at Birmingham. 
Formerly 20 men were employed to bury about 520 cm yds. 
(400 cbm.) of sludge daily, while now only 6 men are needed to 
spread it on tin* hind. This is also shown by the cost. In the 
first ease the rust, ineluding pumping, sinking fund and interest 
charges and rent for the hind, was 7 cts, per ton (0.82 M. per long 
ton) of sludge, in Manchester even 12.3 cts. per ton (0.58 M. 
per long ton), while the other process cost but 2,5 cts. per ton 
(0.12 M, per long ton). 

The amount of land required, according to experience in 
Mannheim, was about 1.9 acres per cubic yard (1 ha. per cbm.) 
of average sludge received per day. This corresponds to a 
depth of about 1.45 in, (3,7 cm.) of sludge per year, or a require- 
ment of fully 25 sq. yds. per cubic yard (27 qm. per cbm.) of 
sludge per year. 

In England, where it, is of less value for use in agriculture 
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than its cost, an accumulation of 10 in. (25 cm.) per year is 
estimated on land having favorable soil, equivalent to an area of 
3.6 sq. yds. per cubic yard (4 qm. per cbm*) of sludge. With a 
heavy clay soil this is increased to 10.8 sq. yds. per cubic yard 
(12 qm. per cbm.) of sludge or more, and with a medium soil, 
7.2 sq. yds. per cubic yard (8 qm. per cbm.) of sludge. 

This small area of land is partly accounted for by the favorable 
climate of England, particularly in winter. 

With a quantity of sludge amounting to 19.8 cu. yds. per 
million gallons (4 1. per cbm.) of sewage and a daily wafer con- 
sumption of 40 gallons (150 1.) per capita, we have 280 cu. yds. 

per 1000 =0.219 cbm. per capita) of sludge per 


year, and therefore with 10 in. (25 cm.) depth of sludge, about 
1.2 sq. yds. (1 qm,) per inhabitant. 

As the land is only spread with sludge once in 2 or 3 years the 
above values should be doubled or trebled, thus approaching the 
Mannheim value, which was estimated for a yearly application. 

The estimates of Schiele (“Mitteil, d. Kgh VerHUch*anstult. M 
No. 11) of 0.48 sq, yds. (0.4 qm.) per capita seem rather low in 
comparison. 

The same areas are needed for ditches as for irrigation. This 
method is used in England more for drying sludge than for* 
agric ul t ur al pu r p ones . 

Low embankments are sometimes thrown up by a plough, 
therefore, on level tracts of land, forming shallow ponds which 
are filled with sludge 4 to 6 in. (10 to 15 cm.) deep, and this is 
dug under when dry. If the land is used in this way several 
times in succession it becomes more impervious and drying taken 
a correspondingly longer time. In this cast* it is better to provide 
specially drained drying places and to remove the sludge after 
it has been dried. 

If the sludge is used in small quantities cm land which m 
devoted to agricultural uses, it decomposes entirely and t he 
ground is always ready to take up more material. Ah the sludge 
only covers the ground in a thin layer (net* Fig, 29) it dries 
rapidly and can be harrowed under without delay. The land 
does not have to be absolutely level if care is taken to irrigate 
all parts by the aid of manual labor, and to see that the pipes 
are properly laid. 

■ By having long sludge pipes (see Birmingham) a sufficiently 
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large area of land can generally be reached. Sandy soil is 
especially well adapted for this, as the sludge dries out more 
quickly. It can, however, stand larger doses of sludge if it 
is under cultivation. Land which is subject to overflow by 
streams and cannot be cultivated may be advantageously em- 
ployed in irrigation. (Mannheim). Provision for under-drainage 
is not necessary. 

This method should be considered where there is septic sludge 
or fine sludge which cannot be de-watered by pressing or centri- 
fuging, and where drying beds cannot be provided. The former 
variety of sludge is not very useful in agriculture, but it is 
quickly disposed of. 

Much grease is undesirable, but it disintegrates more readily 
and harms the field less when spread in thin layers than if in 
large masses and lumps. 

2. Utilization of De-watered Sludge as Fertilizer 

The volume of sludge is reduced to one-fourth or more by de- 
watering to 60 or 70 per cent., thus, rendering its transportation 
for long distances profitable. 

In Frankfort-on-the-Main sludge dried in the air was trans- 
ported as far as 5 miles (8 km.) — in Neustadt O.-S. even 6.85 
miles (11 km.) by wagon, and in the latter case 62 cts. per cubic 
yard (3.40 M. per cbm.) was paid when no lime had been added, 
or 44 cts. (2.40 M.) with lime. In 1901, $916.30 (3850 M.) was 
realized from the sludge. 

Conditions are seldom so favorable, however. The character 
of the soil in that vicinity and the production of fertilizer for 
agricultural purposes have had considerable influence. It is, 
also, often advisable to give the sludge away to promote its intro- 
duction and for experimental purposes. 

In most cases a very small price is paid for dried sludge, which 
is quite out of proportion to the cost of drying, especially when 
this is accomplished by presses or centrifugal machines. Detri- 
tus from screens always brings the highest price on account of 
its excellent quality. In Torgau 48 cts. (2 M.) per load is paid, 
in Leipzig 36 cts. (1.50 M.). In the same place 6 cts. (0.25 M.) 
was paid for tank sludge by lessees of the city, by others 12 cts. 
(0.50 M.) which was reduced by 6 cts. (0.25 M.) charges for load- 
ing. In 1908 the gross revenue was $318.68 (1339 M.) when 
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there was a great demand, while the cost in wages for removing 
the dried sludge from the pits was about $0854 (28,800 M.j. In 
Unna septic sludge 1) rings 36 els. (1.50 M.) per load, in Reckling™ 
hausen 9 cts. per cubic yard (0.50 ML per cbm.). This price is 
frequently obtained, rising sometimes to 18 cts. per cubic yard 
(1 M. per cbm.). 

In general better prices can be obtained in small place's than in 
large cities, as the small farmers, who are the* principal users of 
sludge, are found there in comparatively greater numbers. Large 
plants are glad to get rid of sludge in any way and to have it 
called for, to avoid the costs of transportation. 

In England they sometimes obtain 18 cts. per cubic* yard 
(1.0 M. per cbm.) for pressed cake, but 9 to 13 1/2 cts. (0.50 to 
0.75 M. per cbm.) is often paid to have it carried away. 

The sludge is spread on the land and dug under as in tin* case 
of manure. The loose consistency of centrifuged sludge renders 
it easy to handle. The freezing of sludge spread on the fields, 
which is common when ponded, promotes its decomposition and 
enhances its fertilizing power.. 

Half dried sludge can be frozen in cold localities, making it 
easier to load and transport. The thawing at the places for dry- 
ing, however, entails more work. 

Detritus from screens, possibly also from grit chambers, is often 
composted with street sweepings, sifted dust, arid, in smaller 
quantities, with dried leaves or pieces of peat, to increase its 
fertilizing qualities. This is best accomplished in walled pits, in 
which they are placed in rotation in thin layers. The odors are 
less with the small surface exposed than if placed in heaps, arid 
when the pit is full can be lessened by the application of a layer 
of peat. In Cologne 4 pits with a capacity of 130 cm yds. (100 
cbm.) each are used for this purpose. 

Wet sludge is also mixed with dust or street sweepings to 
obtain a material that is more easily handled, and in Casual, for 
example, tanks were arranged with embankments of street 
sweepings, into which liquid sludge was pumped. Masses of tin* 
sweepings from the sides were then gradually mixed with tint 
sludge until equalling half its volume. In half a year a materia! 
capable of transportation was obtained with 45 per cent, of 
moisture, having the odor of garden compost, which was given 
away free. One and seven-tenths pounds of lime per cubic 
yaid (1 kg. per cbm.) was added to prevent foul odors and flies, 
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hut this was not entirely successful. The fertilizing value was 
also reduced and the cost increased. 

It is not advisable tu compost wet tank sludge with street 
sweepings, as this is only possible by forming great heaps, which 
delays the drying and increases the foul odors. Sweepings, 
moreover, are more easily cared for by themselves. 


!i. Production ok Fertilizer which can hk Strewn 
over the Ground 

Many experiments have been made to secure a fertilizer that 
cun be strewn after drying the sludge to 10 or 20 per cent, 
moist are, such as has been obtained in tins form of poudrette 

from fecal matter. 

1 hey have almost all failed because of the great cost required 

for artificial drying. 

The process is made cheaper by spreading the de-watcred 
sludge in » hin layers under cover, rolling it several times or raking 
it over. In summer tin* contained water can be reduced to from 
10 to 20 per cent. This method can only be used for small 
quantities on account of the space required, and cannot bo 
employed in damp weather. 

With larger quantities the dc-watered sludge can be formed 
into briquettes and dried in the air under sheds, like bricks, as 

described in the last section. 

In either case it can be ground up, producing a fertilizer that 

can he strewn. 

This method requires a prolonged handling of the sludge. The 
workmen mmc into eontaet with it, also, and it remains piled up 
a long time, although it is not very offensive. 

This process is considerably accelerated by the artificial drying 
already mentioned. Extensive experiments have been made in 
Frankfort with an apparatus constructed by Fellner and Ziegler, 
in Boekertheim, 

Water is drawn off from the sludge, which has been placed in a 
rotary drum, filled with iron balls, at a temperature of from 212° 
to 2 IK" F. (lOtf to 12<f (-.) and at the same time the dried mass 
i« ground. The fertilizer which, with a water content of from 
f» to I ft per cent, can then be strewn, contains 1.8 per cent, of 
nitrogen and 1,5) per cent of phosphoric acid. The whole con- 
tains, on an average, 47.5 per cent, of organic matter. 
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From 0.388 cu. yds. (296 1.) of sludge with 72 per cent, water 
(specific gravity = 1.15) there were obtained hourly 209 lbs. 
(95 kg.) of poudrette, while 101 lbs. (46 kg.) of coal was used. 
From this we have the unfavorable factor for the production of 

100X101 _ / 100X46 _ 1 \ 

steam: = about 314 — = about— ]. 

388X1.15X72 \2.96X 1.15x72 5.1/ 

The large consumption of coal brought the cost of a ton of 
poudrette to $6.48 (3 M. per 100 kg.) which was much higher 
than the price for which it could be sold. 

The nuisance produced by the foul-smelling gases resulting 
from the drying could not be entirely prevented, even by con- 
ducting the gases under the fire. 

The same experience was had in Potsdam, where similar experi- 
ments were carried on in the further drying of lignite sludge to 
secure a more perfect incineration. 

Nor has the result sought been reached in the attempt to 
secure a product that can be strewn by drying between hot 
cylinders, pressed sludge containing an addition of lime. 

In England, on the contrary, very successful methods have 
been devised for securing a fertilizer that will find a market, as 
Schiele reports in No. 11 of Mitteilung der Koniglichen Versueh- 
sanstalt. 

In Kingston the sludge obtained from the A. B. C. process is 
pressed and then artificially dried and screened. After further 
drying in the air during storage it is sold as “Native Guano,” 
especially as a fertilizer for flowers, at a price beyond its true 
value. In spite of this the clarification and further treatment 
cost about 40 1/2 cts. (1.70 M.) per capita per year. But the 
employment of a cheaper method of clarification combined with 
a discharge to the sea would be yet more expensive. 

In Glasgow the “Globe Fertilizer ” is produced in a similar 
manner by clarifying with lime and sulphate of iron and then 
artificially drying the pressed sludge at a temperature of 149° 
to 158° F. (65° to 70° C.). In 5 years 1.23 million tons (1.1 
million long tons) of sludge with 91 per cent, moisture produced 
198,000 tons (177,000 long tons) of pressed cake and 6400 tons 
(5700 long tons) of fertilizer. The former cost 42 1/2 cts per 
ton (2 M. per long ton) and was sold for from 14.9 to 21.2 cts. per 
ton (0.70 to 1.00 M. per long ton); the latter, while costing 
$2.12 per ton (10 M. per long ton) to produce, sold for from 
$1.70 to $2.12, or in sacks $2.97 per ton (8 to 10 M. and 14 M. 
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per loan ion). This return reduced the cost of clarification by 
,Ni els. per million «nlltm.s (0.9 M. per 1000 dun.) of ho wage, in 
spile of the smaller price the sale of the pressed cukes was pro- 
ferred, as f inn* required less work, 

Xu great profit can be looked for by further treatment of the 
fertilim\ especially as the valuable artificial fertilizers at their 
vlmtp prices are always preferred, Even, with artificial drying 
h Lh a long drawn out process, requiring troublesome manipula- 
tion. 1 1 is always to the Interest of the plant to render the 
process m short and simple m possible, especially whore no 
great profit can he realized. 

h, ( OMI'LhTh t Tf I.IZATIOX OF ( 'AUOKIFK! VaLU 1C IlY UuitNINO 

A means frequently employed to remove valueless refuse 
which, when accumulated, heeomes ofTensive from its gradual 
dccomposit ion and, also, takes up too much room, is by burning. 
.By using the proper apparatus t he heat from the gas generated 
ran be utilized, or if this is not done the volume is at least reduced 
and the final product is an unobjectionable heap of ashes. 

dlii! possibility of burning, and especially of utilizing, the 
calorific value of sludge depends on several conditions which are 
erf great importance, the disregard of which 1ms leal to many 
failures* We will therefore consider them somewhat more in 
detail* 

i ho degree to which sludge can be disposed of by making use 
of its calorific value depends upon the proportion of organics 
matter eon! timed, on the water and on the grease. 

The effective thermal value of any material is the number of 
heat units developed by the combustion of one pound (or of 1 kg.) 
of the fuel under consideration. 

The larger the proportion of organic constituents in sludge the 
greater the amount of available heat which is released by com- 
bustion. Tin* inorganic material and the water contained in it 
absorb a certain part of the heat generated in raising their own 
temperature. Wafer consumes a large part of it, not only 
because if constitutes a great proportion of the whole, but par- 
ticularly because it must be converted into steam. 180 h, t. u. 
per pound are required to raise water from *12® F. to 212° F. (100 
calories per kg. from if to 100° (\), but to convert, water at 212° 
V* (BMB (\) into steam of the same temperature there are required 
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965 b. t. u. per pound (536 calories per kg.), altogether about 
1152 b. t. u. per pound (640 calories per kg.). 

As in ordinary incineration plants only the amount of heat can 
be utilized comprised between the temperature of combustion 
and that of the gases discharged, and as this last temperature is 
usually above 212° F. (100° C.), the water contained in the fuel is, 
as a rule, converted into steam. The heat used in this process is, 
however, lost, except for a part which appears in the higher 
temperature of the gases given off. 

The effect of the moisture on the burning can be shown mathe- 
matically. 

The absolute caloric value of the dried material is about 7200 
b. t. u. per pound (4000 calories per kg.). With a water content 
of 90 per cent, there will be 90 lbs. (or kg.) of water in 100 lbs. 
(or kg.) of sludge. To convert this into steam requires 90 X 1 152 
= 103,680 b. t. u. (90X640 = 57,600 calories). The calorific 
value of the dried material is 10X7200 = 72,000 b. t. u. (10x4000 
= 40,000 calories). 

Sludge containing so much water has therefore no practical 
heating value. It is only when it is further dried that we obtain 
from the calorific value of the material an excess of heat above 
that used up in the generation of steam. The following table by 
Koschmieder (Tech. Gemeindeblatt, seventh year) shows to 
what degree this occurs through the reduction of the contained 
moisture by 10 per cent. 



With 10 lbs. of dried material 

With 10 kg. of dried 

material 

40,000 

B.t.u, = 10X7200 <“72,000 

Calories -10X4000* 

Per cent, 
moisture 

Water 

lbs. 

To convert to 
steam requires 
b.t.u. (about) 

Resulting ex- 
cess of heat 
b.t.u. (about) 

Water 

kg. 

To convert to 1 
steam requires 
calories (about) | 

Resulting ex* 
mm of heat 
in calories 

90 

40 

103,680 

-31,680 

90 

57,600 1 

- 17,600 

80 

40 

46,080 

+ 25,920 

40 

25,600 ] 

+ 11,400 

70 

23.3 

26,842 

+ 45,158 

23.3 

14,912 | 

4 25,088 

60 

15 

17,280 

+ 54,720 

15 

9,600 

+ 30,400 

50 

10 

11,520 

+ 60,480 

10 

6,400 [ 

+ 38,606 

40 

6.7 

7,718 

+ 64,282 

6.7 

4,288 j 

+ 35,712 

30 

4.3 

4,954 

+ 67,040 

4.3 

2,752 | 

+ 37,248 

20 

2.5 

2,880 

+ 69,120 

2.5 1 

1,600 i 

+ 38,400 

10 

1.1 

1,267 

+ 70,733 

1.1 

704 j 

+ 39,296 
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Sludge has a practical calorific value only after the contained 
moisture has been reduced to 80 per cent. This value increases 
gradually in proportion to the decreasing amount of water to be 
driven off at decreasing intervals of 10 per cent. (See Chapter 
IV.) It appears, therefore, that little will be gained by drying it 
beyond 50 or 60 per cent. 

It should also be noted that the temperature must not be 
lowered below the degree required for combustion when material 
to be burned is added. 

The grease contained is a disadvantage in burning inasmuch as 
this must be distilled off at a temperature of 572° F. (300° C.) 
before reaching the temperature of combustion. The heat thus 
used is lost, as these distilled vapors are not consumed in any 
ordinary furnace. With every addition of material to be burned, 
therefore, the moisture must be turned into steam, the grease and 
similar substances must be distilled off, and it is only with a yet 
higher temperature that we obtain gases of the degree of heat 
required for practical use. 

' When burning dried sludge in house stoves the grease is dis- 
tilled off and is quickly deposited on the cooler parts of the heat- 
ing apparatus, resulting in much dirt and the production of im- 
pure gases which escape into the room and render the air impure. 
When it is burned under steam boilers the gases escaping through 
the chimney annoy the people of the neighborhood. 

Although we find from the above that sludge sufficiently dried 
can be burned without adding other material, its use is too limited 
to make further drying, except by the usual methods, of economic 
value. Experiments in this direction have, however, been made. 

In Frankfort-on-the-Main briquettes made from dowatered 
sludge with brick presses and dried in the air to 10 per cent, of 
moisture gave an effective calorific value of 9910 b. t. u. (2500 
calories), on an average with 47 per cent, of combustible material. 

According to Bredtsehneider and Proskauer (Vierteljahyes- 
schrift f. off. Ges. — Pflege., Vol. XXXVII) air-dried sludge with 
20 per cent, moisture contains about 30 per cent, combustible 
material and about 50 per cent, mineral matter, and has a 
calorific value of 8730 b. t. u. (2200 calories). 

Experiments at Elberfeld have shown that sludge with as 
much as 60 per cent, moisture can be burned without the addition 
of coal by using a forced draft. 

As valuable combustible materials, such as carbonic acid and 
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methane, are lost during decomposition, sludge from septic tanks 
is less suitable for heating purposes. In Stuttgart the calorific 
value of septic sludge with 40 per cent, moisture was 6456 b. t. u. 
(1627 calories); with settled sludge containing 47 per cent, mois- 
ture, 8035 b. t. u. (2025 calories). In comparison we have: 
lignite sludge from Potsdam with 60 per cent, moisture, 5950 
b. t. u. (1500 calories), and settled sludge from Hanover, dried at 
212° F. (100° C.), 15,870 b. t. u. (4000 calories), with 28 per cent, 
ash and 17,120 b. t. u. (4315 calories) , with 18.5 per cent. ash. ^ A 
certain increase in calorific value is found in coal mining districts 
due to particles of coal in the sewage. 

Coal or other combustible material, such as dust, has been 
mixed with sludge to increase its calorific value in order to render 
its use practicable. The coal can be added to the sewage, to the 
wet sludge or to the dried sludge before it is used. 

The first method brings out the most economical use of the 
material added. It can be used as a means for clarification, as 
in the lignite process. The addition of coal or peat also facilitates 
drying in the air as well as by pressure, and retards the decom- 
position of deposited sludge. If the material that is to be burned 
is mixed with wet sludge, this is best in the form of coal dust, 
which is thoroughly incorporated with the sludge by a process 
patented by the firm of Rothe, in which it is sucked in like por- 
ridge through a lateral suction pipe in the sludge pump. 

The complete utilization of the calorific value is, therefore, the 
approved practice in using the lignite process, and as Reichle and 
Dost have shown by experiments to be described later, the foul 
material contributes from 11 to 30 per cent, of the resulting 
calorific value. 

Experiments at Charlottenburg, where sludge containing 
40 per cent, moisture was burned with the addition of coal, 
more coal was required to obtain a certain amount of steam than 
if coal alone had been used. For other reasons, too, stress should 
be laid upon mixing as thoroughly as possible. 

In the lignite process, where 4.1 to 8.3 tons per million gallons 
(1 to 2 kg. per cbm.) of ground lignite with alum and sulphate 
of iron are added to the sewage, the sludge is usually burned under 
the boilers of the apparatus just as it comes from the press. If 
it is received in the consistency of gruel, which cannot always be 
avoided with its variable character, other sludge which has 
received additional drying in the air under cover is mixed with it. 
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The grate is supplied with diagonal bars. The resulting ash is 
about 1 / 7 of the original amount. 

In Copenick the lignite sludge which has been dried in tanks 
three or four weeks, is heaped up under cover for about four 
months, and this high piling up has been found of greater advan- 
tage than placing it in thin layers, so that the large drying sheds 
have been but partially used. The calorific value with about 
40 per cent, moisture is 8630 b. t. u. (2175 calories). It is burned 
in the neighboring electric plant with an addition of one part of 
coal to 2 to 4 parts of sludge, applying, at the same time, a forced 
draft. Lignite sludge is also used at Potsdam in the municipal 
electric plant, but without previous storage, using a mixture of 
1 part coal slack to 8 parts sludge. The electric plant, which 
uses no other fuel, pays therefor $2142 (9000 M.), which repre- 
sents only a part of the cost of the sludge. 

An experimental plant of the Nuremberg Machine Manufactur- 
ing Co., Inc., dries the wet lignite sludge by heat, the final product 
— a firm black mass — is used for fuel and the steam generated 
thereby employed to operate the machinery. Further particu- 
lars as to the success of this plant cannot yet be given. 

At Spandau the lignite sludge is made into briquettes and 
sold at $1.52 per ton (0.70 M. per 100 kg.) for fuel. In other 
places the sludge briquettes which are not needed to operate the 
clarification plant are given away to poor families. 

Experiments with septic sludge from Emscher tanks show that 
it burns when containing 46.4 per cent, moisture with an addition 
of from 20 to 5 per cent, of coal, when 50 per cent, which has no 
commercial use is left as ash. 

Besides the complete utilization of the calorific value, an 
attempt should be made to secure an ash having value, on account 
of its large amount. This is especially worthy of attention where 
there is a lack of sand and gravel for mortar and concrete. At 
Huddersfield, England, the pressed sludge from chemical pre- 
cipitation is mixed with coke breeze in the proportion of 5:1 and 
burned. The resulting slag is used with lime and cement to 
make mortar. The operation is expensive, however, the burning 
alone costing, in the added coke and wages, 55.2 cts. per ton 
(2.60 M. per long ton), to which should be added 53.1 cts. per ton 
(2.50 M. per long ton) for pressing. The only advantage lies in 
the fact that the entire product is thus utilized without any waste. 

■ This point is not worth considering in lignite clarification plants 
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where the residue of ash is but 1/7 of the whole amount. The 
complete utilization of the calorific value is of importance in 
reducing the high cost of the process, especially as large machines 
are necessary to do the work. 

It has even been proposed to lessen the burden on the sewage 
at Berlin by clarifying a part of the sewage with coal and then 
utilizing the sludge in the production of electrical energy for the 
railways. With an addition of from 20 to 30 per cent, of lignite 
there has been estimated a return of 21,431,000 k. w. h. from 
164,640 tons (147,000 long tons) of sludge. 

Centrifuged sludge is particularly well adapted to burning on 
account of its loose consistency. A separate extraction of grease 
from the sewage in order to produce a sludge without this in- 
gredient is of advantage, as has been already explained in the 
remarks on combustion. 

In Bradford, where all the sludge is worked over for the grease, 
the pressed cakes without grease are mixed with coal in the 
proportion of 7:1, while a heated forced draft is used to prevent 
any annoyance from smoke, and the cakes are then burned under 
steam boilers, thus saving an annual expense of $4760 (20,000 
M.) for fuel. 

Briquettes made from sludge dried to 75 per cent., with coal 
and bitumen added, have been used for fuel in Columbus, U. S., 
but as in all experiments with a mixture of more valuable fuel, 
the cost has been greater than its actual value. 

The incineration of sludge with dust or street sweepings com- 
bined, has frequently been found practicable, the most notable 
example being at Frankfort-on-the-Main, where centrifuge- 
dried sludge has been treated in this way. Experiments there 
indicated that sludge with 75 per cent, moisture mixed with 
house sweepings would burn without any additional fuel; so, 
also, in Charlottenburg where, with a mixture of 1 part sludge 
with 75 per cent, moisture and 3 parts house sweepings, 1 lb. 
evaporated from 0.76 to 1.08 lbs. (1 kg. evaporated o!70 to 
1.08 kg.) of water in the boiler. 

This method is frequently used in England where pressed 
cakes containing 50 to 60 per cent, moisture are customarily 
mixed with dust in the proportion of 1 to 2. The calorific 
value of the material is utilized to operate the plant. This in, 
naturally, not great. In Bury 67 to 78 tons (60 to 70 long tons) 
of the mixed material are burned daily, furnishing 38 h. p. for 
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boilers of the plant. The slag resulting from this 
be melted and ground. It is then used for building 
Especial attention is given to the gases produced, as 
ashy cause annoyance. 


c. Production of Gas 

The unfavorable results obtained in utilizing the combustible 
material in sludge as fuel which have been described have led to 
experiments by which its calorific value may be more fully 
realized through its conversion into gas. 

A distinction should be made here between the removal 
(entgasung) of .the gas and the production (vergasung) of the 
gas from the sludge. 

The former is accomplished by driving out the volatile in- 
gredients, especially the carburetted hydrogen, which makes a 
very valuable gas, by a high temperature. This is dry distilla- 
tion, such as is employed in making illuminating gas. 

By the production of gas is understood the combination of the 
carbon contained in the material with the oxygen of the air to 
form carbonic oxide. This can be brought about by passing air 
through glowing coals. Carbonic oxide gas is produced which, 
when mixed with the inert nitrogen of the air, is called producer 
gas. This is not a perfectly combustible product, as the carbon 
is consumed only to the degree necessary to produce carbonic 
oxide, but not carbonic acid. 

If steam from water is brought into contact with glowing 
coals the oxygen in it unites with the carbon, forming carbonic 
oxide, and the hydrogen is set free. The mixture of these two 
gases is called water gas. In the suction gas producer, air and 
steam are admitted at the same time and the resulting gas is a 
mixture of both kinds. These gases are usually mixed with other 
volatile substances which are freed from the combustible material 
recently added to the upper layer in the generator. 

At first attempts wort! made to drive off the gaH from sludge, 
but so far this has been without practical success. The reason 
for failure is the great volume of the water contained in the 
sludge as compared with the small amount of combustible 
material, a condition which constitutes the great difficulty in 
all methods of utilization. A great deal of fuel is required to 
heat this great mass, while the value of the gases obtained iy not 
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in proportion. Moreover, a considerable amount of r 
remains after the gas has been removed. 

This is also shown in the experiments undertaken in I< 
remove the gas from sludge produced by mixing peat wi 
sewage of Stuttgart. Here from 1.96 cu. yds. (1.5 cb 
sludge weighing 1700 lbs. (770 kg.) there remained a residue 
retort of 534 lbs.”(242 kg.) =31.4 per cent.— quite a large a 

and the gas obtained was about 7060 cu. ft. (200 cb 

417 cu. ft. from 100 lbs. (26 cbm. from 100 kg.) of sludge 
1700 lbs. (770 kg.) of coke. The calorific value of the 
obtained was 16,578 b.t.u. (4178 calories) as compare; 
possibly 19,840 b.t.u. (5000 calories) in the case of ilium] 
gas, and the cost of production (fuel and wages) $1.27 pc 
cu. ft. (0.19 M. per cbm.). 

The cost of production is therefore very high in propor 
its value. The conditions are still less favorable with oi 
settled sludge, as was shown by experiments at Frankfort-* 
Main. Here, from 220 lbs. (100 kg.) of air-dried briquett 
690 cu. ft. (19.5 cbm.) of gas was obtained. After a 
period 50 per cent, residue was found. The gas contains 


Hydrogen, 

Carbon, 

Methane, 

Heavy carburetted hydrogen, 
Carbonic acid, 

Nitrogen, 


36 per cent. 
23 per cent. 
13 per cent. 
6 per cent. 
16 per cent. 
6 per cent. 
100 per cent. 


Its calorific value was 15,000 b. t. u. (3800 calorie 
maximum 16,860 b. t. u. (4250 calories). The illuminating 
was small, 5.3 candle power while using 5.3 cu. ft. (15G 
hour, so that the gas cannot be used for lighting. 

Similar results were obtained with sludge from septi 
and plain sedimentation in Stuttgart, as the following 
indicate. 

There is, therefore, no question of economy in the pro 

Experiments for converting sludge into gas have result* 
favorably although, even here, there has been no satis 
solution. 

The same unfavorable characteristics of settled slu 
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shown here as were found in connection with burning, as might be 
expected, for both processes aim to secure its entire calorific 
value. 

Gas obtained is used to drive engines. As the calorific value 
of the sludge is small these engines must be made very large. 
Besides, the preliminary, distillation of the grease, which quickly 
condenses, makes the engine and plant for the production .of 
gas very dirty, so that ample reserve must be provided for unin- 
terrupted power. 

The heat required to convert the water into steam and distill 
the grease might be recovered by passing their vapors over glow- 
ing coals, possibly by admitting them into the fire box, thereby 
inducing further decomposition. In using wet sludge for making 
water gas the method suggested by Koschmiedcr may be em- 
ployed: of conveying the steam from the sludge to the generator, 
thus utilizing the heat devoted to that purpose. The heat from 
the gases may be used to further dry the de-waterod sludge. 
Coal to the amount of 1 1/2 times the wet sludge should then be 
added. This increases the cost of the process, and probably in a 
greater degree than by special drying of the sludge or by other 
processes where the storage or prolonged treatment of the sludge 
is avoided. 

Sludge which has not had coal added during or after clarifica- 
tion is not suited to the removal of gas. 

The experiments which have been made in this direction by the 
Ueutz Gas Engine Works have therefore only dealt with coal- 
clarified sludge. Of these experiments, some of which were 
undertaken at Deutz, some at. the Dresden Municipal Exhibition 
and some at the experimental plant at Oberachdneweide, we will 
only consider those made by Reichle and Dost at the last-named 
place, as the results are all similar. 

The experimental plant, which has now been abandoned, 
consisted of a generator, a condensing plant, and a suction gas 
engine of 70 h. p. With an addition of from 5.03 to 8.23 tons of 
lignite and from 0.75 to 1.13 tons of sulphate of alumina to 
1 million gallons of sewage there were obtained 12.5 tons of 
sludge (with 1.35 to 1.97 kg. lignite and 0.18 to 0.27 kg. sulphate 
of alumina per cbm., 3 kg. of sludge) with 04 per cent, moisture 
having a calorific value of 3202 b. t. u. per pound (1779 calories 
per kg.). The sludge received from the press with this amount 
of moisture was dried in the air to 51 per cent., for, as was shown 
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by these experiments, sludge with 58 per cent, or more cannot 
be converted into gas. 

The following composition was the result of an analysis: 


Carbon, 

22.3 per cent. 

Hydrogen, 

2.7 per cent. 

Nitrogen, 

1 .0 per cent. 

Oxygen, 

12.8 per cent. 

Sulphur, 

0.5 per cent. 

Ash, 

9.8 per cent. 

Water, 

5.1 per cent. 


The calorific value of the gases produced was on an average 
81,000 (maximum 90,000) b. t. u. per. 1000 cu. ft. of gas, as com- 
pared with 140,000 or more wfth other power gas [721 (maximum 
801) calories per cbm. as compared with 1800 or more]. The 
engine, therefore, only furnished 57 h. p. The amount of lignite 
sludge was 5.5G lb. (2.52 kg.) per brake horse-power-hour, 

whence we have a thermal efficiency of ( |f * ■ “„) 

= 14.1 per cent. 3202 (1779) here represents the calorific value 
of the sludge and 2510 (032) the heat units required for one h. p. 
hour. 

The impure matter increased the heating value by from 11 to 
30 per cent., the sewage being composed mostly of factory wastes 
without combustible ingredients. 

As the cost of fuel is 0.36 to 0.50 cts. (1.5 to 2.0 pfg.) per h. p. 
hour, and about 15 per cent, of the power derived from the sludge 
was utilized for the clarification plant, the cost of operation at 
Oberschoneweide, as was demonstrated in 1905, was reduced 
from 33.1 cts. to 24.5 cts. (1.39 M. to 1.03 M.) per capita per 
annum, or by $16.20 per million gallons (1.8 pfg. per cbm.) of 
sewage, including interest and amortization charges. 

Such utilization of lignite sludge has a certain economic 
advantage which can be increased by improvements as already 
indicated: The costs of maintenance and operation may be 
reduced if the process is used in connection with a municipal 
power plant where sludge is available. It does not seem wise to 
adopt the lignite process merely for the profitable use of the 
sludge when its advantages — freedom from odor, small area 
required, easy handling and therefore the possibility of estab- 
lishing the plant in populous districts — cannot all be realized. 
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Recently a plant of this kind, to utilize sludge for power gas, 
has been installed at Elbing, but although no decided opinion 
can be expressed after the short time it has boon m operation, it 
does not appear to moot the expectations as to cost.. 

d . Extraction ok Gkbahe. 

The grease contained in sludge is detrimental to the methods 
of utilization hitherto described. In order to realize the great ost, 
possible value either as a fertilizer or for fuel it is necessary to 
eliminate the grease, or at least to have as little of it as possible. 
But the contained grease itself represents a valuable product. 
It is necessary, however, to extract it from the sludge in the 
simplest and most economical way. 

This can be done: 

1. By extraction of the grease from the settled sludge. . 

2. By extraction of the grease from the sewage oithet by ^ 
itself or in connection with other materials. 

A mechanical separation of the grease by its rising to the 
surface on account of its light specific gravity does not take place 
in connection with sludge as it is too intimately mixed with the 
particles of the latter. In de-watering by centrifugal force in 
closed drums the grease separates from the water in the center 
and can be collected. 

Both of these methods have been tried out in pract ice. 

The first is more generally known in Germany from a plant 
at Cassel erected by Degener through the Gassel Machine Works 
—Incorporated, formerly the firm of Beck and Henkel. 

The sludge, which was given away by the city of Gassel just as 
it was obtained, and which contained coarse sedimentary and 
floating matter on account of the lack of grit chambers or screens, 
was worked over by the.following processes: 

1. Freeing the sludge from its coarse ingredients (rags, sticks 
of wood, etc.) by a rolling screen. 

2. Mixing with sulphuric acid in kettles. 

3. Heating the mixture in Montejus [3 to each 3,0 cm., yds. 
(3 cbm.)] to 212° F. (100° C.). 

4. Pressing the heated material in filter presses. The drainage 
water was conveyed to a lime well to neutralize the acids ami 
returned to the plant. 

5. Drying the pressed cakes, first by introducing steam into 
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the presses and thence, after they were disintegrated, into an 
apparatus heated by steam. 

6. Extracting the grease by benzine in an extractor holding 
8.5 cn. yds. (6.5 cbm.). 

7. Liberating the grease and sediment from the benzine by 
steam. The latter was recovered by condensation and could be 
used again several times. 

8. Subsequent drying of the sediment In thin layers in the air 
or in a drying apparatus after the moisture had been reduced to 
40 or 50 per cent, by steam. 

9. Distillation of the grease. This produced two layers of 
grease, yellow and brown, while a tar-like material remained as 
residue. 

The amount of grease extracted varied from 8 to 25 per cent, 
and averaged 15 per cent, of the dried material in the sludge 
cakes, while the average amount of grease contained in the sludge 
was 18 per cent. 

The residue, deprived of grease, found a good market as a 
fertilizer and had the following composition referred to the dried 
material: 

Nitrogen, 2 . 35 to 5 , 90 per cent. 

Grease, 0 . 7 1 to 5 . 89 per cent. 

Phosphoric acid, 0.41 to 1.12 per cent. 

Potash, 0 . 03 to 0.15 per cent. 

As shown above, this method was very troublesome. In 
addition to a good deal of machinery it required 16 men for 
operation — 8 by day and 8 by night. 

The final product was unobjectionable from, a sanitary point of 
view and the process was, moreover, harmless. for the workmen. 

As many alterations and improvements were found necessary 
in trying out the plant, the capital required had to be increased, 
making, with the high cost of operation, economical results 
impossible. After 3 years, therefore, it was abandoned, and the 
contract with the city of Cassel was cancelled. 

The principal reason for the high cost of operation was the 
great expense that had to be incurred for fuel used in heating the 
wet sludge and in drying the pressed cakes, which was out of 
proportion to the value of the grease contained (See page 10). 

Experiments made at Frankfort-on-the-Main to extract grease 
with benzine from wet sludge containing 15 to 20 per cent, of 
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grease in the dried material showed the process to be uneco- 
nomical. 

Extracting grease from sewage sludge obtained under normal 
conditions can never be profitable. 

The situation is different in towns where much grease is dis- 
charged into the sewage from factories, as, for example, in various 
English cities from wool washing works. 

The largest plant of this kind is at Bradford (Fritzing Hall) : 
14.53 million gallons (55,000 cbm.) of sewage, half of which comes 
from wool washing establishments, are treated there daily by the 
addition of sulphuric acid. The sludge, with 80 per cent, mois- 
ture, is heated to 212° F. (100° C.) by steam and then led into hot 
filter presses, where the grease, which has been separated by the 
sulphuric acid, is pressed out with the water. The grease sepa- 
rates from the water and is refined. In 1904 it brought a revenue 
of $29,300 (123,000 M.), but at a cost of $59,500 (250,000 M.), 
for sulphuric acid. 

The pressed cakes contain, in addition to from 30 to 40 per cent, 
of water, from 15 to 25 per cent, of grease, and are used for fuel; 
for, as has been stated, they are not suitable for use as a fertilizer 
on account of the grease. In an experimental plant one part of 
it is worked over for grease by heating the sludge cakes in retorts 
to 600° F. (315° C.) in order to distill the grease. This is then 
drawn up by suction and condensed when it is almost as valuable 
as when first obtained. The gas water obtained is treated for 
\ ammonia at the gas plant while the pulverized residue, containing 
'1.5 per cent, nitrogen, serves as a fertilizer. 

\If the liquid wastes from wool scouring and cloth finishing 
plants are treated separately, the grease recovered sometimes 
pays for the entire cost of purification. It is of advantage to 
treat the sludge from several factories in one plant. 

The great disadvantage in treating large volumes of watery 
sludge, as at Cassel, especially the heating, may be lessened if 
the grease is extracted by itself from the main body of the sludge, 
as is done with- the floating layer in the Kremer apparatus. It is 
impossible to prevent a part of the grease in the bottom layer 
from being lost, but the value and amount of grease in city sew- 
age is not so great as to make one lay great stress on this fact. 

It is much more important to keep the rest of the sludge as free 
from grease as possible, as it is then more suitable as a fertilizer 
and for fuel and can more readily be, rendered inoffensive by 
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decomposition. The removal of grease is also of advantage in 
connection with irrigation and final biological purification. 

The layer of grease in the Kremer apparatus, containing an 
average of 72 per cent, moisture and about 45 per cent, grease in 
the dried material, is placed in a perforated vessel for further 
drying, and in small plants can be given directly to soap manu- 
facturers, who are glad to get it. If several places with such 
arrangements for obtaining the grease from sludge are located 
near each other, the sludge can be delivered to a single plant for 
the further extraction of the grease withe tetra-chloride of car- 
bon. With cities of 45,000 inhabitants and upward an independ- 
ent plant for working over the sludge is warranted. 

4 thorough extraction of the grease should be aimed at for 
economical reasons; for, assuming that 16.1 lbs. (7.3 kg) per 
capita reaches the sewage each year, and that about 15,000,000 
people in Germany live in cities having sewers, about 121,000 
tons (1 10,000,000 kg.) of grease are lost annually. 

e . Various Oth eh Methods of Disposal 

Aside from mixing sludge precipitated by lime with clay to 
make cement, or settled sludge with loam to bake into bricks 
(these? methods having little economic value on account of the 
cheap price of good cement and brick, but being, nevertheless, 
employed to a considerable extent) we will here mention briefly 
methods for disposing of it without utilization. 

Sludge is frequently used, after it has been dried, for filling in 
land, sometimes with the addition of slag or sand. The residue 
from grit chambers is particularly adapted to this purpose, as it 
contains but little organic matter; and, in particular, septic 
sludge, as it has but little heating or fertilizing value, and is not 
subject to offensive decomposition. Very greasy sludge can 
often be used in this way only, as it is very difficult to dry. 

Depressions in the ground, abandoned sand or gravel pits, 
the dry beds of streams or shores of rivers (Elberfeld) are the 
best dumping grounds. 

This method of disposal is much used at Leipzig, where about 
163,000 cu. yds (125,000 cbm.) of wet sludge are annually dis- 
posed of in sludge beds of about 21 acres (8.5 hee.) . By using 
an old stream bed lagoons are formed by earth embankments, 
into which the sludge is pumped to a depth of 15 ft. (4.5 m.). 
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A scum forms on top which at last breaks, sinks, and the liquid 
rises to the surface. This gradually evaporates, the sludge > be- 
comes firmer and after lying for some years is m Partcaitedoff. 

In the case of cities on the coast the sludge can be caned to 
sea as is done in many English cities: London Manchester, 
Southampton, Dublin and Glasgow. London at Bailung, has 
the best arrangement for this. The sludge is there pumped into 
large sludge tanks, as its removal is _ sometimes mten ipte^ 
fog and the water rising to the top is drained off. 
ships having a capacity of 1300 on. yds. <1000 cbmj each jn 
used to carry the daily accumulation of about 7800 cu. yds. 
03000 cbm.) of sludge to about 50 miles (80 km.) beyond the 
mouth of the Thames, where, in order that rt may be washed 
further out, it is dumped shortly after low tide 

In other cities vessels with a capacity of fi ' 

cu yds. (600 to 1000 cbm.) are used, but they do not have to go 
so far out. At Dublin the sludge is dumped but 2.2 miles 

(3 K km.) from shore. , . , , . . . 

C Considered from a sanitary standpoint this method is fre< 
from objection as the sludge is at once rendered harmless, bu 
its valuable constituents are lost and the cost of disposal is quit, 
large. Including loading the vessels, interest and sinking fun 
charges, and harbor taxes, -this amounts to: 

7.2 cts. per ton (.34 M. per long ton), at Glasgow. 

8.9 cts. per ton (.42 M. per long ton), at Dublin. _ 

10.0 cts. per ton (.47 M. per long ton), at London (Barking). 

12 3 cts. per ton (.58 M. per long ton) , at Manchester. 

29.7 cts. per ton (1.40 M. per long ton) , at Southampton, wlier 
the removal is done by contract. 

Septic sludge is disposed of in a peculiar way at Columbu 
During high water it is discharged into the Scioto River wine 
passes the purification plant. The dilution is about 1:8 
As it can only be discharged at high stages of the river the dud* 
remains in the tank through the summer (about 8 months 
As septic sludge is not offensive no objection can be made 
this method so long as no deposits accumulate m shallow place 
It may be adopted near bodies of water m which there is no tide 


CHAPTER VI 


Considerations Regarding the Treatment and Utilization 
of Sludge in the Choice of a Method of Clarification 


The requirements of the different methods for* removing sludge 
from tanks and drying and utilizing it have already been con- 
sidered in the separate foregoing chapters, as well as the advan- 
tages and disadvantages of these methods. 

In order to utilize the product profitably it is necessary in 
planning the work to give due consideration to the method of 
treatment and its utilization. 

If it is apparent from what has been said heretofore that the 
processes for the treatment and utilization of sludge have been 
developed to such an extent that there is no necessity to reduce 
the degree of purification through apprehension of a troublesome 
sludge burden; yet the mistakes that have been made due to an 
insufficient study of the sludge question and an underestimate of 
its importance can generally be rectified only by a large outlay 
for improving the mode of operation. 

The composition of sludge has, up to this point, been accepted 
as something definite. If it is not possible for an engineer design- 
ing a clarification plant to radically alter the character of the 
sludge, he can at least modify it to a certain extent in his choice 
of a method and in perfecting its details, especially those features 
which are of consequence in and materially facilitate subsequent 
treatment and utilization. 

The necessary degree of clarification is, of course, the funda- 
mental consideration to which the treatment of the sludge must 
defer. But by measurement of the sludge the solution of the 
problem can be made easier, if a removal of the foul matter from 
the sewage be required up to the absolutely necessary degree, 
depending upon the composition of the water into which it is 
discharged and special local conditions; for with the reduction of 
the quantity of sludge the difficulties of disposal will diminish m 
well as the expense, which is always a hinderanee to a hygienically 
desirable and thorough purification. The more complete the 
purification the greater the amount of sludge deposited, 
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tagcy especially in small inst allations, where there is a great saving 
in labor, ns the sludge need not be removed daily and this is 
easily done. Still simpler is the treatment of sludge in septic 
tanks of ordinary construction, but other disadvantages, such as 
the necessity of subsequent cleaning, as well as the storing up of 
great masses of decomposing matter in the neighborhood of 
inhabited dwellings, etc., often stand in the way of their use. 

Sludge should be obtained in such a condition that it is suitable 
for drying and subsequent utilization, as well as for removal 
from the tanks. For this reason it is necessary to free it from 
grease and cellulose. This is best accomplished, especially with 
greasy sewage, by the separation of these substances from the 
sewage. There is economy in recovering the grease from settled 
greasy sludge. The preliminary separation of the grease is 
especially desirable in the case of contact beds, sand filters and 
irrigation fields. 

As to drying, which proceeds more rapidly after decomposition 
and the extraction of grease in the open, the use of remote sludge- 
drying beds is often to be recommended. 

With artificial methods of drying, centrifugal machines seem 
open to much improvement. Here it is a question of reducing 
the cost of the apparatus for drying by simplifying the centri- 
fugal machines, of which perhaps the one constructed on the prin- 
ciple of a cream separator might be improved. 

De-watering by filter-presses need be considered only in 
special cases, as, on the one hand, sludge without the admixture 
of other material is not adapted to this treatment, and on the 
other, it Is not economical to add this merely to secure a sludge 
capable of pressing, especially as the volume of the sludge is 
thereby increased, 

Many experiments have been made In the utilization of sludge 
and many processes have never passed beyond the experimental 
stage, ho that it is as yet impossible to judge of them. The 
author has gone into these experiments with care, as it is only 
from them that opinions can be drawn as to any possible develop- 
ments that may reasonably be looked for from the active interest 
taken in the matter. 

From a sanitary standpoint the goal to be aimed at is the 
quickest possible removal of the sludge and rendering it harmless 
and this is likewise? true regarding its disposal and drying. As 
this is not possible without expense, economy demands the 

s 
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complete utilization of the valuable materials in the .sliulgefn 
reduce the cost of treatment, or at least the expense of rendering 

it harmless. ,, 

If the first case seldom occurs, as shown m Uiaptei \ , t »i 
is a savins in giving the sludge away to farmers who are willing 
to take it.' Using sludge as a fertilizer is the best way In ut ilize 
the, valuable ingredients, which are constantly increased in 
amount by the general extension of sewerage, lhc nitrogen in 
particular is conserved, for the production of which newsourees 
and processes are being constantly sought, while by burning 
this is lost. The extraction of grease is always of advantage 
when used for agricultural purposes. 

Irrigation simplifies the treatment of sludge, it slum i , u >' 
fore always be employed where the conditions render it possible 
It answers the same purpose with respect to the utilization and 
rendering inoffensive of the impure material as does irrigation 
with sewage, which is the best method as to its removal and 

utilization. , ....... 

Incineration as well as the production of gas— which lulti'i 
process can and will be improved— are the methods of utilization 
indicated where clarification is brought about by the addition 

of coal or peat. , 

The addition of coal to ordinary sludge to facilitate com- 
bustion seems advisable in a few cases only, but mixing with 
house sweepings for the same purpose is to be commended; 
only, however, in case the sludge cannot be disposed of m some 
cheaper and simpler way. 

Particular emphasis should be laid cm the greatest simplicity in 
the method of utilizing sludge. 

Extracting grease, according to the present status of met bods 
employed, can only be done with economy where this is done 
by itself in connection with particularly greasy sludge. 

A brief summary of the principal processes in their relation 
to the treatment and utilization of sludge is given fieri-, No 
consideration is given to their various advantages or disadvan- 
tages, as lias been done generally in this treatise. 

The points considered are: 

a. Composition and amount of sludge. 

b. Methods of removing sludge. 

c. Adaptability of sludge to drying. 

d. Possibility of the utilization of sludge. 


TREAT MUST AND UTILIZATION OF KLUDGE lir> 


In t his brio! spurn the various modifications of method, which 
an* very , ureal in sedimentation processes, cannot bo treated. 
The reader is referred to Chapters III and IV.. 

1. (ifit Chambers, 

a. Small amount ; composition and moisture contained, de- 
pendent on design and operation, in general favorable. 

b, Removal of sludge, with and without interruption, without 

foul odors. 

e. Special arrangements for de-watering unnecessary. 

d. Very little value, chiefly for filling land. 

2, .Mesh and bar screens. 

a. Small amount and little moisture. .Putrescible. 

b. Simple separation in fresh condition. 

e. Special arrangements for de-watering unnecessary, 
d. C.iood sah* as a comparatively valuable fertilizer. * 

*>. Sedimentation hi Tanks and Wells. 

Hi Large* volume and much moisture, especially with wells and 
tanks where removal occurs during operation. Very putrescible. 

b. Removal of sludge favorable or unfavorable, according to 
the special construction, fa tanks, usually with interruption of 
operation and foul odors; in wells more favorable but with larger 
volumes. 

c. Large plant for drying necessary, as sludge is not always of 
favorable character. Foul odors only avoided by mechanical 

apparatus. 

d. Useful as n fertilizer, but less so than from screens and less 
readily disposed of on account of the large volume. 

I. UhenuVni Precipitation. 

u. Very large volume. Not very putrescible, 

b. As in the case of 3b, but with less odor, 

e. I )e-watering practicable, also in filter-presses; little nuisance 
from odors, 

d, < If very lit th* me, 
ft. Lignite process, 

a. Very large volume with much moisture. Not putrescible, 
in Removal during operation without foul odors, 

e, lie-watering in filter-presses or in the air quickly and with- 
out odor, 

d, May be utilized by burning or conversion into gas. 
d. Septic tank process. 

a. Small volume. Little moisture. Non-putresciblo. 
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b. Little nuisance from odor, depending upon the method of 
removal. Interruption of operation. 

c. Favorable consistency for drying. _ , , 

d. Slight utility, as calorific and fertilizing values an u 

7. Emscher Tanks. 

a. As with 6a. 

b. Removal during operation without foul odors. 


c. As with 6c. 

d. As with 6d. 

a. Arwfthlla^bufmore favorable composition due to the 

T2T& operation , when sludge with less moisture 
than with 3b is obtained, on account of the absence of g™. 
c For the same reason, favorable consistency for d< -''«‘tnmg. 
d. Greasy sludge favorable for Urn extract mu o ffeuse; 
sludge at the bottom, on account of litt le grease, more favorable 

for fertilizer than ordinary settled sludge. _ . . 

Biological treatment, intermittent filtration and irrigation 
are omitted, as they have been in the entire treatise because 
sludge here plays an unimportant r61e and its treatment depends 
entirely upon local conditions and the method 






Concluding Ubmakkh 

There are many methods for the treatment and utiliaaf ion of 
sludge and it would be a mistake to set up^any one ns 

best for each has its advantages and each its faults, ami these 
have weights varying with the local conditions. (Vrtnm titane- 
teristics and arrangements may prove of great, disadvantage in a 
large city while well adapted to a small town, and rice term. 

The choice must be made to suit the local conditions and m any 
given case these must make necessary corresponding modifini- 

tions of plan. « t f 

If this is not observed we have the case m often met with of a 
method adapted to one place and working admirably, failing 
entirely at another. The blame is then usually laid - and pa. t l.v 
with reason — to an overestimation of the special invention ; for it, 
is frequently observed that inventions otherwise useful and the 
results of experiment lose their value by being generalized, and 
naturally are not carried out under the same conditions. 
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The best, solution of the sludge question can only be found by 
.study of the individual case, and firmer foundations laid by 
further experiment and the practical application of the various 
methods. 

A sanitary and economical treatment and utilization of sludge 
is of importance for each plant, and one can but agree with 
Metzger .when he concludes his report on this question at the 
International Congress for Hygiene and Demography at Berlin 
in 11)07 with the sentence: “The treatment and utilization of 
sludge are of such great importance that no plant should be 
completed until all the questions of subsequent treatment have 
been finally answered and settled by avoiding the conditions 
known in principle to bo evil.” 
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INTRODUCTION 


The Sludge Question. — The difficulties encountered to-day in 
treating sludge lie less in the methods employed than in the 
characteristics of the sludge. The liquid masses of sludge 
obtained from sewage can neither be utilized nor left at the plant, 
and, as a rule, cannot be removed without great cost. 

In England, where the question of sewage purification was 
first considered on a large scale, on account of the small volumes 
of water available into which it could be discharged, and where 
every large city has its disposal plant, the sludge question has 
become most urgent. The editor of The Surveyor has recently 
said : 1 

“The solution of the sludge problem is the most pressing 
question of the day and a little practical assistance in this direc- 
tion from our scientists would be of much greater value than 
all the learned dissertations on theories and doctrines with which 
wo have been favored in recent years.” 

The well-known authority, Barwisc, has expressed a similar 
opinion . 2 

That the importance of these questions has been recognized 
in Germany for some time was shown by the reports presented 
at the Fourteenth International Congress of Hygiene and Demog- 
raphy, held in Berlin, City Engineer Metzger (Bromberg) said 
there : 3 

“The many attempts to purify city sewage in the past, with 
the great activity that has been shown in relation thereto, 
would have led to better results If the resulting sludge were not 
a troublesome accompaniment, interfering with any satisfactory 

solution In most towns. .... .the removal of sludge was 

a bite noir , and many plants would have produced a more favor- 

1 The Surveyor, 1009, No. H80, p. 27, 

2 Sydney Barwis®, Med. Offieejr of Health. The Sanitary Record, 1909. p. 122, 

*Gejf. Ing., 1008, No. 4, p. f>0~f>X 
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able impression if it had not been for the mountains of detritus. 
It was realized at last that all attempts to utilize sludge had 
led to unsatisfactory results. 

“The removal and utilization of sludge is of such importance 
that no plant should be completed until all questions of handling 
sludge while avoiding the known nuisances are finally decided. 

The principal trouble lies in the large amount of water, which 
is so difficult to remove. After it has been removed from the 
plant the sludge contains at least 70 per cent., usually 90 to On 
per cent., and occasionally 99 per cent, of moisture and is a 
liquid mass. Every manipulation of the material, whether 
with the view of utilization,’ storage or removal, is rendered more 
difficult and expensive by this ballast of water. 


THE DRYING OF SLUDGE 

CHAPTER I 


Necessity of Drying 

Utilization . — The value of sludge lies in the organic material 
contained in it. Heretofore this has been used as a fertilizer, by 
recovering the contained grease or by converting its calorific 
value into heat. 

Fvrtiliziny Value— Its employment as a fertilizer has been 
most widespread. In small plants in an agricultural region the 
sludge can be disposed of and it is often possible to secure a small 
revenue therefrom, especially where the soil is dry and sandy. 
In large cities the farmers will seldom take the sludge when it is 
wet . They usually demand a spadable product. 

The following example shows what difficulties were encoun- 
tered in disposing of wet sludge even a few years ago. 

The City of Edinburgh, 1 Scotland, in the year 1892, sent 1521 
circulars to farmers in the neighborhood asking for proposals 
to take 58,100 tons (51,900 long tons) — i.e., the accumulation 
of a half year. 

Only 47 bids ware received and all with the condition that the 
city pay for transportation, some even demanding a bonus for 
each ton removed. 

Other large cities without suitable land for irrigation fields 
have had a similar experience. The farmers either refused to 
take the wet sludge or demanded compensation. 

Dried sludge is more suitable for use as a fertilizer, but the cost 
is usually greater than the amount received. There are, to be 
sure, some exceptions. In Kingston-on-the-Thames 2 (near 
London), sludge obtained by the A. B. 0. process (alum, blood, 
coal) and then dried by heat, was sold as “Native Guano' * for 
about $15.10 per ton (70 M, per 1000 kg.), a price strangely in 
contrast to all other results. 

1 Zmtralblciti der Bauver wait ung , 1802, No, 22, p. 240. 

M DouglaHy Sanitary Bettord t VoL XL, No. 073, p. 424. 
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Charlottenburg 1 , where an annual amount of about 23,636 
cu. yds. (18,070 cbm.) of spadable sludge is obtained at the irriga- 
tion fields at Gatow, receives but 5.3 cts. per cubic yard (30 pfg. 
per cbm.). More than 9.1 cts. per cubic yard (50 pfg. per cbm.) 
is seldom paid and this, usually, only during the first years of 
operation. As soon as the farmers realize that the sludge must 
be disposed of they will offer nothing; and sometimes even 
demand compensation. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Main the greatest difficulty was experi- 
enced merely to get rid of the spadable sludge. The large con- 
sumers demanded pay for cartage and the furnishing of labor for 
loading and unloading. 

At Cassel 2 sludge composted with sweepings is given away. 

At Leipzig, 3 also, where sludge is obtained by precipitation 
with iron salts and is comparatively cheap to dry, and where 
12 cts. (50 pfg.) per load is received, or, from the lessees of the 
city, 6 cts. (25 pfg.) [where they do their own loading, (5 cts. 
(25 pfg.) less] there have been paid for the cartage of dried sludge 
from its places of deposit and received therefor: 4 


Year 

Paid for cartage 

Received for sludge and 
screenings 

$ 

M. 

$ 

M. 

1905 

5,509.51 

7,373.75 

7,308.64 

23,149.22 

30,982.15 

30,708.50 

26.70 


112.20 

1900 1 

70.87 


323.00 

1907 

81 .40 


342.00 






As the expense of cartage from the drying beds represents only 
a portion of the costs chargeable to sludge — there being, in 
addition, the establishment and maintenance of the drying beds, 
erecting a structure for loading, which appears in the budget for 
the year 1905, $2,483.68 (10,435.64 M.), besides interest and 

1 Geh. Med.-rat Prof. Dr, Salomon, Die st&dtisehe Abwi,fia©rboseitigung to Dautschlsrid, 
Vol. II, p. 186. 

2 Stadtbaurat HOpfner and 'Dr. Paulmann, Die Schmutewaaserrdmngt^ dor 

Stadt Kassel. Vierteljahrasc.hrift Mr g&richtl. Medizin und djftmtlichcn flanititimi'txm, 
1900, 

3 Inspected Dec. 7, 1908. 

4 Official report of the city of Leipzig. 
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sinking fund charges — this example shows how little wc can count 
on a profit from the fertilizing value of sludge. 

One of the principal difficulties in the use of sludge for farming 
purposes is the fact that fertilizers are usually used only during 
the winter months. As soon as it became possible to produce 
from the sludge a firm fertilizer the feasibility of its transporta- 
tion was increased. The city of Frankfort-on-the-Main has 
made experiments in this direction, and manufactured poudrette 
in order to ascertain the cost of the process. Drying was neces- 
sary for this also. It was found, however, that even when it 
could be sold at market prices the excess in cost of manufacture 
amounted to $71,400 (300,000 M.) per annum. 

The farmers object to using fresh sludge on their fields con- 
stantly because of the nuisances which arise therefrom. Some- 
times it causes vermin to appear, it frequently brings the seeds 
of weeds and always much grease and cellulose. The latter 
makes the soil slimy, as has often been proven. 1 Efforts were 
then made to separate and destroy these materials, or at least to 
utilize them, especially the grease. 

Utilization of Grease . — Sludge contains grease in varying 
amounts. It comes in sewage from wash water and other 
domestic refuse, from slaughter houses and from soap suds, and 
hence is found in the sludge. Based upon the dried , material 
there was found in Lilttich 2 * 18 per cent., in CasseP 15 per cent., in 
Frankfort 4 16,71 per cent. In Marburg 5 14.2 per cent, in raw 
sludge and 8.5 per cent, in centrifuged sludge. 0 

Mo use has as yet been discovered for the grease obtained from 
sludge. The large amount of water contained renders it too 
costly. The experiment at Cassel is well known. At a cost of 
$47,600 (200,000 M.) a reduction plant was built where grease 
was recovered by the use of benzine after most of the water had 
been removed by filter presses, and the residue was used as a 

1 Dr. 1*. Haaek, Berlin. Verwertung und BeseRigung dm Kl&nsnhlammeft min den 
RdnigungMardagen stJtdtteeher AbwiMwr. CieHundhcitHingenieur. 1908, p. 53. 

8 Dr. Luoomble, L© mnt d©» maticrea gr&mm, ofcc. Revue do Phygione et do polio© mini- 
taim 28 No. 10. 

* Htadtbaurat Hopfuer and Dr, F&ulmann, Mittoilungen aun dor Kgl. Pr&fungganstadt fur 
Wmnvrvmn orgung und Abwtoerbewiitigung m Berlin. Pub. by Aug. Hirschwald. Vol. I. 

4 Dr. B«ohold ami Dr. Vos®; Zur Fettgowirmung &us Abwtoern. Zeitschr. f. angew. 
Cherni®, 1908, p. 1218. 

RegierungsbaumeiHter Reiehle and Prof. Dr. Thiesing. VerHuehe nut dem Bohlamm- 
nehtaudar nppamf. Schafer-ter Moor. Mitteilurig a. d. Kgl Praf. Amt f. Wanner vorn, 
rnw . Vol. X, p. 190. 

* Ditto, p. 154. 
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fertilizer. From 65 cu. yds. (50 cbm.) of wet sludge 6 1 /2 cu. yds. 
(5 cbm.) of dry sludge was expected, from which 1650 lbs. (750 
kg.) of crude grease and 10,750 lbs. (4885 kg.) fertilizing sludge 
was looked for. The latter was estimated at 32 1/2 cts. per 
100 lbs. (3 M. per 100 kg.) to be worth $34.88 (146.55 M.). From 
the crude grease 990 lbs. (450 kg.) refined grease was realized, 
which was estimated, at $4.87 per 100 lbs. (45 M. per 100 kg.) to 
be worth $48.20 (202.50 M.) , and 495 lbs. (225 kg.) of tarry residue 
which was estimated at 41.6 cts. per 100 lbs. (2 M. per 100 kg.). 

The total revenue from 65 cu. yds. (50 cbm.) wet sludge was 
therefore estimated at $88.14 (353.55 M.). In spite of this 
the expenses were greater than the receipts, and the plant was 
abandoned and taken down. One reason for the failure, aside 
from, the high cost of drying, was that the grease obtained was 
not marketable, on account of its disagreeable odor. 

At Frankfort Bechold and Voss have made a very thorough 
study of the question of grease recovery, accompanied by many 
experiments. They avoid expensive drying and extract the 
grease from the wet sludge with benzine after treating with acid 
and heating to 140° to 158° F. (60° or 70° C.) . Aside from the ex- 
perimental plant, which is said to have given good results, the 
method has not as yet been introduced. 

Experiments are also now being made by Dr. Grossmann at 
Oldham, near Manchester, to demonstrate the practicability of 
his method of recovering grease from sludge by distillation with 
steam. The method of Dr. Grosse-Bohle (Cologne) 1 by which 
sludge was heated to 122° F. (50° C.) to obtain the grease from 
the resulting scum has not yet been successful on a large scale. 

.If a substance contains 15 per cent, of grease, as is the case 
with the dried matter in fresh sludge, as shown by the analyses 
already given, the possibility of a profit is assured. As sludge 
contains from 90 to 95 per cent, of water, however, these figures, 
based on the wet material as delivered, 'will be materially de- 
creased. 15 per cent, of grease in the dried material is only 1 . 5 
per cent in the sludge 90 per cent, moisture, and 8.5 per cent, 
(centrifuge sludge from Harburg 2 ) is only 2.34 per cent, in sludge 
with 72.5 per cent, moisture. The water is here again the great 
stumbling block to utilization. The prospect of utilizing the 

1 Hofrat Dr. Friedrich. Kulurtechmscher Wasserbau. 2nd Ed. Vol. II, P- 482. 

2 Inspected May 9, 1908. See also Dr. Ing. Bruno Heine, Das Kanalsalionsjwerk der 
Stadt CQpenick. Gesundheit, 1909, No. 19, 23. 



grease contained would be greatly increased by some cheap 
method of drying. 

Utilizing the Calorific Value of Kludge . — The drying of sludge 
is absolutely necessary to obtain its calorific value. Two 
methods of doing this have been attempted: by direct com- 
bustion and by conversion into gas. Sludge without some 
addition is seldom combustible, even when thoroughly dried. 
Experiments made and the plants constructed so far deal ex- 
clusively with mixtures with dust or else sludge precipitated 
with combustible material (coal or peat). At Copenick 1 and 
Potsdam 2 lignite sludge obtained by Degener’s method (ground 
lignite and sulphate of alumina were thoroughly mixed with the 
sewage to be clarified) was used. In Ofipenick the preliminary 
drying is accomplished in sludge tanks, the next step takes place 
under a large shed after removal and it is finally dried out at the 
feed openings of incinerators. The heat generated is transformed 
j»to electricity by steam power. In Potsdam the sewage is 
clarified in towei-s ( Roth e-Degener process) and the precipitated 
sludge is dried in filter-presses, made into briquettes and in part 
sold as fuel arid in part used in the generation of electricity as at 
Cdpenick. In both cases coal is added to the sludge. 

Efforts to obtain the calorific value from srich lignite sludge 
have frequently been made, e.g., by Heine® in the central office 
of the General Electric Co., at Berlin, and by Schury and Bujard 4 
(peat clarified sludge) which have furnished good results. 
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Sludge is mixed with sweepings and burned in several place^j 
as at Bury, 1 where the sludge dried by filter presses is mixc* c 
with street sweepings in the proportion of 1:2 and burned 
Horsfall furnaces. This is also done at Hyde. 2 A large plax>* 
of this kind has recently b^en put up at Frankfort, but the pro**"’" 
ess does not appear to be economical. An annual deficit i* 11 
operating expenses of $17,612 (74,000 M.) was expected at th 4 ' 
outset 3 as compared with the former minimum outlay for sludg 4 " 
disposal, $6545 (27,500 M.). The burning of sludge has al^ :> 


been planned at Pforzheim. 4 

The advantages of this method are undeniable. One is 
more dependent on the good will of the former. The dispose* * 
of the sludge is assured and the nuisance overcome. No othc*^ 
method is so sanitary. Its general use is, however, prevent** 4 * 


by the cost of drying. Here, more 
it is clear that the sludge question 


than with other methods * 
is essentially a question 


drying. , . m 

Removal. Dumping at Sea . — As long as drying is so expensive a 
the burning of sludge may be classed with those methods 
disposal in which no profit can be expected, and of these/ it 
the most costly. According to the Royal Commission 
Sewage Disposal 5 the cost of drying and burning is estimated 
at 35.7 cts. (1.50 M.) for one long ton (1015 kg.) of wet sludge* 3 
while carrying it to sea costs but about 3.6 cts. (0.15 M.) when 
the distance is not too great. These methods are in use in 
London (Barking and Crossness 6 ), at Manchester 7 and at Salford / 
and are proposed for several other places, e.g ., Belfast. Citiol 
not situated directly on the sea can use this method (thoan 
directly on the shore discharge their sewage untreated into thn 
water, as at Copenhagen) provided there is some direct waterway 
to the sea and that the distance is not too great; otherwise tin 


1 Dr. Ing. Schiele. Abwasserbeseitigung von Gewerben, etc. Mitteilungen. a. # I 
Kgl. Pruf.-Anst. f. Wasserv. usw. Vol. XI, p. 172. 

2 Idem, Vol XI, p.781. 

3 Stadtrat K6lle und Stadtbauinspector Uhlfelder. Denkschrift tiber den Bau ©Inti 
Mullverbrennungsanstalt zur Unschadlichmachung der Hausabfalle und des Klarbeck*,*? ( 
schlammes in Frankfort a. M., p. 25. 

4 Stadtbaumeister Herzberger und Dipl.-Ing. Morave. Projekt einer Mull verbrenn u * » jj 
sanstalt mit Klarschlammtrocknung fur die Stadt Pforzheim. Ges.-Ing, 1907, No. 40, g 
649. 

5 Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal. 5th Rep. London, 1908. Wyman and »€tijy 
Ltd. 

6 Inspected May, 1907. 

7 Inspected Sept. 14, 1909. 

8 Inspected Sept. 14, 1909. 
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for transportation are excessive. At London the dis- 
a ^ )ou ^ 62 miles (100 km.), at Manchester and Salford 
miles (80 km.). London has a whole fleet of sludge steamers, 
r aeh of which holds 1120 tons (1000 long tons) and costs $142,800 
(0() >000 M.), besides large iron tanks where the sludge is stored 
lint 1 arrival of the steamer. Manchester and Salford have 

<>a( steamer. Three trips a week are made on an average. 

> V tS J° ton - (b00 long ton) steamer 'cost $57,120 (240,000 M.) in 
L * '> for Salford. Removal there costs about 17 cts. per ton 
I‘ S ^ per long ton (1015 kg.)] of wet sludge; in Manchester, 

{it 1902—8, 1G.6 cts. per ton (78 pfg. per long ton). 1 

I njl uence of Drying on the Cost of Removal— The following 
4'on wide rations show how the removal of water reduces the 
ront of every method of disposal where there is a question of 
j Mnsport ation : if 95 per cent, is reduced to 90 per cent, there 
vdll be 9 parts of water to 1 part of dried matter, where before 
them were 19. There is, then, only 1/2 the original quantity 
to dispose of; with 80 per cent., 1/4; with 70 per cent., 1/6; 
vdth (50 per cent., 1/8; and with 50 per cent., 1/10. As fresh 
■Judge with 70 per cent., and septic sludge with 60 per cent, 
iwiiwture, has attained a consistency where it can be handled, 
like clamp earth, and can be carried in any kind of wagon, drying 
fo this point has a great advantage. ' 

Placing on Land . — Drying is usually necessary when land 
instead of the. sea is used as a dumping ground, partly on account 
if the smaller cost for transportation, which is much greater by 
Liiiicl than by sea, partly to avoid the foul odors from the piled 
ip kludge. Wet sludge, especially from sedimentation tanks, 
umiB a very foul smell after a short time, which can be recog- 
iiw*d for a Jong distance. By drying until it can be spaded 
diis difficulty is overcome. 

Thi» is done at Hanover 2 after de-waterings by a centrifugal 

machine. 

The drying of sludge is necessary to reduce the cost of trans- 
mutation and to obtain its calorific value. It frequently renders 
t available as a fertilizer. All nuisances and costs occasioned 
\v Kludge would be reduced to a minimum if a dry product 
mold bo obtained. In the main, therefore, the sludge question 


M,I» ■ Aitfc.'fcort (Manchester) . Disposal and Utilization of Sewage Sludge. Surveyor, 
p. 320. 

51 Imspeoted Nov. 18, 1907, May 6, 1908, and Nov. 21, 1908. 
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. . . qin/iirp however, haw a great aversion 

is a question of drying, kludge, nowtvn, * 

to drying. 

Methods op Drying Different Kinds of Si.nxiK 

Classification of Methods .- Different methoUs of ehtriMmi 
produce different kinds of sludge. I hwe show ui) 
characteristics, especially in the matter o drying. 

Mechanical methods of clarifying can be divided into > sh 
methods” and “septic methods,” as regards the final cond.t on 
of water and sludge. In the first, putrefaction is prove n e 
order to keep the sewage fresh; in the second it is promoted > 
digest the sludge. Between the two is the Km *;! «»t ne hod, 
or similar ones, where the sewage is kept fresh, but the sludge 
is subjected to thorough decomposition. 



1 
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CHAPTER II 
Dkyijnu of Fresh Sludge 

Source .— Arrangements used in the fresh methods (sedimenta- 
ticrn^ and precipitation) are in general a widening of the cross- 
section of the channel, by which the current is retarded. Mater- 
ial which is capable of settling is thus given the opportunity. 
These arrangements are in the form of tanks (horizontal move- 
ment of the water), or wells or towers (vertical movement). 
The water, as a rule, takes from 1 to 4 hours to pass through. 
Sludge win eh settles on account of its weight (plain sedimenta- 
tion) or whose separation is increased or facilitated by the addi- 
tion chemicals to the sewage, causing the fi accident matter 
to settle (precipitation method) is removed before it putrefies. 
Tanks for this purpose are usually entirely emptied. Wells 
and towers are frequently so arranged that the sludge can be 
removed under wafer by pumps or vacuum receivers without 
interruption of operation. 

Characteristics of Fresh Sludge .■ — Fresh sludge is marked by 
the great amount of water contained. This is 90 to 95 per cent, 
on an average, according to data given by Bredtschneider and 
Thu min, 1 ImholT, 2 Dunbar, 3 and von Schiele. 4 Reports on the 
examination of sludge from different plants confirm these figures. 
Thus hi Cologne (irosse-Bohle 5 found between 91.34 per cent, 
and 95.57 per cent., and Tillmans 0 found at Frankfort-on-tho- 
Mttin an average of 91.07 per cent. I have never found less 
than 90 per cent., but often more— up to 96 per cent, Hdnlg 7 
found in Brflmi the surprising amount of 99 per cent. 

1 Oii» AbwMMHtiiniffunjK in England. Mlttotiungon a. d. Kgl, f, Wasserv. 

u*W, Vol, m. 

1 Ui*girp?mg«ba,miH*kn»r Dr. lug, Ixnhoff. Ui» biologinche AbwwMwrdniguiig in 
DtwteMatid, Milfoil. n, d. Prixf. Anal, f. Wummry. uhw\ Vol. VIE 

1 ladifaden fnr din A b wanaarrO » igu ngaf rage. 

1 MmmmrinmdtiEun^ vow Oewarben, «t.c, MUteilimgew a, d, Kgl, PrOf.-Aimt. f. Wa«- 

wry, m%%% Vol, XIII, 

4 Die I’wjlifklAiimilip an Kdln-Mldhl, MitUtlhinptn a, d. Kgl. Priif.-Awwi. f. Wanner v. 
ilnw, Vol IV, 

* Ob* Kliirimliigif In Frankfurt a. M, Wrnmr und AbwaaMr, Vol, l, p. 320, 

1 Clvwinxiimg und V«rw§rtuitg vm BtMtimhemi Kltochlamm. Gm Ing. , 1910. Nos, X 
mid 2, 
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On account of this large amount of water, fresh sludge from 
city sewage is a very liquid material. It can be concentrated 
after standing several days, when roily water appears at the 
surface, but it is seldom possible to reduce the moisture much 
below 90 per cent. More than half of the 5 per cent, to 10 per 
cent, dried substance consists of organic matter. 1 his decom- 
poses very readily, giving a characteristic indefinable pene- 
trating odor. The nuisances arising from this odor prevent the 
storing and further treatment at the plant, when the neighbor- 
hood has become built up. Disposal plants have therefore been 
placed at a great distance from the source of the sewage, and 
where for any reason this has not been done, the inhabitants 
have raised much objection. In Braunschweig, 1 the opera- 
tion of a plant where fresh sludge was produced, and where it 
was to be dried, had to be abandoned. Since then the sewage 
has been spread on irrigation fields. 

At Frankfort-on-the-Main 2 3 the odors were overcome by 
spraying with tarry, floating oils (facilol and Belloform) and 
also covering the surface with peat. 

At other places, e.g., in Remscheid,* Langensalzn and Asehers- 
leben 4 (wells of the Mairich system) attempts have been made 
to reduce the odor by placing the sludge beds on hills and pump- 
ing' the sludge up at a great cost. The odor was thus dispelled 


by the wind. 

Quantities of Fresh Sludge .—' The unpleasant features con- 
nected with sludge are so much felt because of the large quan- 
tities which accumulate. According to Imhoff,® 0.32 gallons 
(1.2 liters) of sludge with 95 per cent, moisture per inhabitant 
per day accumulate in plants of large cities where the sedimen- 
tation process is used. For a city of 100,000 inhabitants this 
gives an annual amount of 56,000 cu. yds. (43,000 cbm.) of 
sludge which must be cared for. 

Drying . — As shown above, since drying reduces the volume, 
it is almost always a necessary preliminary in caring for sludge. 
Fresh sludge is obstinately opposed to drying. The main diffi- 
culty lies in overcoming the attraction of the colloidal substances 
for water. These are present in the form of hydrcmols as well an 


1 Salomon. Die stadtieehe Abwmmbm&ttmmg in Vot ll» p, St, 

* Inspected Dec. 7, 1908. 

3 Inspected Aug. 27, 1908. 

4 Inspected Dec. 4, 1908. 

0 1. c. # p. 40. 
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hydrogels. According to van Bemmelen 1 the gels are mem- 
branes formed by precipitation which form a network of amor- 
phous connected parts which are swelled up by the liquid ab- 
sorbed. The structure of such “micells” is described by von 
Biitschli 2 as honeycombed. The hypothesis of a greatly en- 
larged surface would best explain the peculiarly stubborn reten- 
tion of water in fresh sludge. 

Drying in the air in Sedimentation Tanks. — Difficulties attend- 
ing the drying of sludge and the great expectations entertained 
have rendered the development of different methods most 
timely. 

The most primitive method — that of letting it lie in the tanks 
out of use in intermittent operation has been tried at the Konigs- 
berg 3 irrigation fields, where the foul odors from decomposition 
could do no harm. Two settling tanks used for preliminary 
clarification for irrigation, which were filled alternately with 
sludge, were used there as drying basins, as the farmers refused 
to take the wet sludge, even when it was given them. This 
method was soon seen to be unsuccessful. As was to be expected, 
the sludge did not become spadable when wanted, so that con- 
siderable cost was entailed for removing the wet material. 

The same method of drying, however, has been in use for years 
at Copenick , 4 near Berlin. Sludge procured by precipitation 
with large amounts of lignite and an addition of aluminum sul- 
phate is not to be compared with ordinary settled sludge in its 
physical attributes. 

In Special Tanks. — At other places, formerly at Braunschweig, 
Cassel, Frankfort and still in Wimbledon and Huddersfield , 5 
England, Essen, Remscheid and Elberfeld-Barmen, and recently 
in different English plants, Birmingham, e.g., special tanks are 
used, partly with paved or masonry sides, partly with simple 
earth embankments. This plan was abandoned at Cassel, be- 
cause the sludge would not become firm, in Braunschweig 6 
because of the bad odors. Dunbar writes about Wimbledon : 7 

1 Dr. Victor Poschl. Einfuhrung in die Kolloidschemie, Dresden. 1908. Von Bommellen. 
Die Absorption ; Bildung und Struktur des Gels. Zcitschrift f. anorg. Cheraie, Vol. XVIII. 

2 Biitschli. Untersuchungen iiber Mikroskopische Schitume und das Protoplasma. 
Leipsig, 1892. See also, Zeitschr, /. anorg. Chernie, Vol. XXIII, p. 326. 

8 Salomon. Die Abwasserbeaeitigung in Deutschland, Vol. II, p. 696. 

* Inspected May 9, 1908. 

6 Inspected May 13, 1909. 

6 Stadtische Festschrift fur die Teilnehmer an der Versammlung Deutscher Naturforscher 
und Aertze. Braunschweig, 1898. Kef, Salomon, Vol. II, p. 21. 

7 Prof. Dr. Dunbar. Leitfaden f. d. Abwasserreinigungsfrage, p. 376. 
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"It is difficult to separate the water from the sludge. All efforts 
to drain it have failed. If it is allowed to stand in open tanks 
with a porous bottom it is often months before it can be removed 
with spades. Each rain reduces it to its original condition. In 
Wimbledon after six months’ treatment it formed a thick liquid 
mass of highly offensive character and 77.5 per cent, water. If 
this mass of sludge is deposited in lagoons, as is often done m 
England, the whole neighborhood suffers from the unbearable 

nuisance.” . .... . n ,, 

In Essen sludge obtained by clarifying with lime m Rothe- 
Rockner towers is placed in gigantic earthen basins where it 
slowly digests. The water rising to the surface can be drawn 
off by some device. Odors are here exceptionally slight, as the 
hydrogen sulphide is combined with iron. This plant also is 
soon to be abandoned. 

The method was nearly the same at Frankfort. When it was 
seen how great the cost and how bad the conditions were, 
mechanical means of drying were resorted to. 

This method of drying was tried at Elberfeld-Barmen 1 m spite 
of the failures experienced elsewhere, and huge tanks were built, 
which had to be increased in number at the end of a year, into 
which the fresh sludge was pumped. As was to be expected, the 
sludge required a long time to become spadable, and it became 

putrid. . . 

Another example is seen in the wells of Mairich. there ate 
two such plants at Remscheid. In one the attempt is made to 
dry the sludge in tanks 3.3 ft. (1 m.) deep, where it is to drain 
through walls made of broken stone. Up to September, 1908, 
after it had been in operation two years, the sludge had not 
become spadable in any of the tanks. _ In the other plant the 
draining was to take place through fascines. I here it was found 
that the decomposed sludge would not drain through the fine 
fascines, and simply ran through where they were loosely woven. 

Spreading in Thin Layers .— Fresh sludge dries more quickly 
and without much decomposition where it is spread out in thin 
layers. 

A method founded on this idea has been successfully used 
where the necessary areas are available, and where the odor causes 
no nuisance. The sludge is spread on sandy soil if possible. It 
dries there, according to its condition and to the weather in a few 


1 Inspected April, 1908. 
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days or weeks, and can then be dug under or carried off. This 
can best be done where, as at Charlottenburg, the sludge obtained 
from preliminary clarification is spread on irrigation fields. 

^ In Germany it is used at Mannheim and on several irrigation 

fields That it is not cheap even there is shown by the fact that in 
the year 1906 clarification of the daily amount of sewage, 
} 9,246,000 gallons (35,000 cbm.), cost $2530 (10,633 M.), while the 

removal of 92 to 105 cu. yds. (70 to 80 cbm.) sludge cost $5,572 
(23,410 M.) — more than twice as much — although the areas used 
for drying were in the immediate neighborhood of the plant. 

Similar experiments have been tried in recent years at Birming- 
ham, where the sludge was spread on fields to dry. It was shown 
that the sludge dried after a while, but such large areas were 
f necessary that it became impracticable. 

Burying . — The so-called burying method, by which the sludge 
I is dried and disposed of at the same time, is much used in Eng- 

land. The sludge is not spread upon the disposal areas, but 
! pumped into dry furrows, where a large percentage of the mois- 

ture is absorbed into the loose soil; as soon as the sludge is firm 
enough to support the earth the furrows are filled in. If sludge 
that has decomposed under water is used, the same area can be 
| used successively every three years, according to Travis, 1 as is 

; done at Hampton 2 and Birmingham. 3 Where fresh sludge is 

j used, and especially where chemical precipitation has been 

employed, this is not possible, as has been demonstrated at 
Birmingham and in experiments made by the Emscher Associa- 
I tion, as the earth in which it is buried will not drain it. In 

{ Birmingham Dr. Dunbar 4 saw samples of lime sludge which had 

been buried more than 20 years and which retained the original 
fecal odor, and was as hard as blue clay. Sludge which had begun 
to putrify was buried, as an experiment, at Recklinghausen, and 
| at the end of a year it had its original odor, and was sticky and 

! slimy, while digested sludge could not be distinguished from 

j humus. ^ 

T Fresh settled sludge, even when not precipitated with lime, 

I dries very slowly in such ditches. I convinced myself of this at 

Birmingham. Unlimited areas were there covered with such 

j 1 W. Oven — -Travis. Some observations relating to bacterial tanks operations. Trans. 

Soc. Civil and Mechanical Engrs. London, 1906. 

2 Inspected May, 1907. 

3 Inspected Sept. 15, 1909. 

I 4 Prof. Dr. Dunbar. Die Abwasserreinigung von Birmingham. Ges.-Ing. 1908. 
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sludge-filled ditches, and as no satisfactory results were achieved 
it was decided to return for the present to the method, already 

mentioned, of storing in lagoons. . > 

In Insterburg 1 sludge 8 days old is disposed ol by this method 
'of burying, but nothing has been published as to the results 
obtained. It is doubtful whether the same ground can be used 
again for several years when sludge that is only partially decom- 
posed has been applied. If one is not obliged to use the same 
area at short intervals, as in the case of small plants m agricul- 
tural regions, this method is free from objection and is to be 

recommended. . 

Composting. — Similar to the method of plowing under and 
burying, which involves a rough mixing of the wet Kludge with a 
drier, porous substance— the earth— is a method much employed 
in small plants— i.a., mixing with street sweepings, or composting. 
This is done, e.g., at Gottingen and Cased in Germany. VV here 
these heaps of compost are not quickly used by fanners t hey are, 
of course, liable to become a nuisance* 

Filter-beds. — -As fresh sludge may he considered as solid mate- 
rial floating in a liquid, the next step was to separate these com- 
ponent parts by filtration. This, too, has been tried at different 
places and with various modifications, but without success, at 
least to the extent that the sludge, although separated out, later 
clogged the filter and decomposed. 

In Allenstein, 2 e.g., the attempt was made to drain the water 
(90 per cent.) from the sludge on carefully prepared gravel filters. 
The filters soon became clogged, however, and the sludge decom- 
posing on it produced such a nuisance by foul odors that the plan 
had to be abandoned. 

In Bielefeld the detritus from the preliminary cleansing in 
preparation for irrigation is drained in a similar manner. In the 
report for the year 1905 the municipal authorities state; . 

“The removal of the sludge settling out in the clarification 
tanks, in which large volumes deposit, causes difficulties winch 
should not be underestimated. In designing new plants it is 
strongly urged that drying beds of ample size be provided. The 
original number is at present being increased by two more. It is 
hoped thus to effect a speedier removal of the sludge. The water 
drawn off from the drying beds is again clarified and used for 

1 Salomon, pie at&dtMi© A tiding in Dotitftehhwl. Veil, th p mi* 

2 Salomon. Vol. II, p. 17. 
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irrigation, so that the effluent may be carried to the outfall in a 
clean condition.” 

In Leipzig 1 a part of the sludge, which is precipitated with 
salts of iron, is led into earthen lagoons. These have drain pipes 
laid on their level bottoms, over which is laid a 12-in. (30 cm.) 
layer of gravel, and on this are laid tiles with close or open joints, 
filled with sand. The water from the sludge filters through to 
the drain pipes and is brought to the plant for a second clarifica- 
tion. In summer the sludge often becomes spadablo in 2 months; 
in winter in 4 or 5 months. As the tanks are inadequate the 
greater part of the sludge has to be disposed of by being conveyed 
to an old river bed. 

These examples show that the mere filtration of fresh sludge is 
only feasible where there are large areas and ample time for the 
process, and that a nuisance from putrefaction may be expected. 
Means have therefore been sought to reduce the time and area 
required for filtration. Filter-presses and centrifugal machines 
used in certain chemical industries were recognized as such 
means. 

Filter Preuxen . — Filter presses have been employed for a long 
time at several places as an experiment, e.g., at Oassel and Frank- 
fort. 'fho general conclusion is that they are expensive to 
maintain and operate and that they possess little efficiency. At 
present they are only used in Germany with the lignite process, 
e.g., in Potsdam, Spandau and Tegel. In Potsdam it is some- 
times impossible to press the lignite sludge dry, although it is 
comparatively easy to separate it from the water. According 
to reports furnished me, 8 to 10 per cent, of the pressed sludge 
is too moist. This, even when pressed into briquettes for fuel, 
becomes soft again in the rain, so that it is necessary to store it 
under shelter. Filter presses are no longer used in Germany in 
large plants for the purpose of de-watering fresh settled sludge. 

In England, on the contrary, filter presses are much used, 
especially when* lime is employed os a precipitant. Sludge 
with lime is more easily pressed. Sludge from plain sedimenta- 
tion usually requires a large addition of lime entailing a great 
expense. 

Drum Filters. — The dry process, described by HSnig, 2 which 

1 Vmvai tungmbfcrifsht 4i*r tftftdt Leipzig und Mittollungen mm d«m Tiefbauamt, Plant 
kmpmtml Om, 7 , 1W, and May 10, 1010* 

‘ Prof. It Haiti*. U#1 k*t 0«wtaauag tmd Verwertung von itftditschera KUrachtamm, 
1910, p. 26, 
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baa been tried at Brunn, is based upon filtration. The I> 
is produced by a vacuum under the filtering surface. ^ 

Centrifuges. — More recently great hopes have been P 1 1 
centrifugal machines. 

The city of Frankfort-on-the-Main 1 has conducted v< 
haustive experiments with this method. It may now be- 
operation on a large scale at Harburg, 2 Hanover 3 4 and Fra 

Modern centrifuges differ favorably from the old filter ^ 
in that all manual labor is avoided, so that the workinc 
no longer come in contact with fresh sludge contain nr 
matter or garbage. As yet little has been published 1 e-f 

the cost and efficiency of this process. Reichle and n 1 
who have examined and described the centrifugal plant J 
burg, give as the cost of de-watering with centiifuges j * 
per cubic yard (3.42 M. per cbm.) of dried sludge, wit 
presses 42 cts. per cubic yard (2.31 M. per cbm.) uncle* 
conditions. As the cost was the principal objection to til 
duction of filter presses the outlook for centrifugal mac*- 
not very good. It is still worse because filter presses pr< 
drier sludge than centrifugal machines, and because lb 
produce a highly offensive liquid on account of the large; 
of organic matter contained (according to the above aut. 
3.7 per cent, dried matter of which 91 per cent, is *» 
It is not to be compared with the liquid from filter pi <**■' 
can be seen at Harburg, Hanover and Frankfort. The . 
usually a transparent, pale yellow liquid, as is seen at ! 
England, 5 while the effluent from centrifugal machines in 
watery sludge. 

In spite of these drawbacks centrifugal machines x 
employed where the agricultural utilization of sludge! 
practicable especially where there is no cheap land a 
for storing the wet sludge. Frankfort-on-the-Main hat* 
chosen this method. 

Drying by Heat.— Three years ago an attempt wan ] 
Potsdam to dry sludge by heat. The lignite sludge e 
there, which was first dried in filter presses, and whit*! 

1 Zentrifugen. Sehafer-ter Meer System 

2 Inspected May 7, 1908. 

3 Inspected Nov. 18, 1908. 

4 Bauinspektor Beichle und Prof. Dr. Thiesing. Mitteilungen a. d. KgL, 
Wassersorgung, etc. Vol. X, 

5 Inspected Sept. 13, 1909. 
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intended to used as fuel on account of the latent energy in the 
lignite, was manipulated experimentally in rotary ovens with 
fuel gas. Similar attempts are now being made at Frankfort for 
the further drying of centrifuged sludge containing about 70 
per cent, moisture. 

Electro-osmose . — Experiments have also been made at Frank- 
fort with the electro-osmose process of Count Schwerin, to de- 
water more easily slimy sludge which, as already mentioned, is 
difficult to dry. 

Dr. Tillmans 1 writes of this method that it prevents the 
colloidal condition of the sludge liquor for a while, but that this 
appears later. The current used is great but not prohibitive. 

More extensive experiments were to have been made at Frank- 
fort, but the results have not yet been published. 

Results of the Methods of Drying Already in Use. — As regards 
the results obtained the methods of drying of fresh sludge can be 
divided into two groups: those in which there is a steady drying 
but which are expensive to install and operate (filter presses and 
centrifugal machines) and those which cost less but give no 
assurance of effecting the desired result (draining, irrigation 
and burying) . 

The problem of rational drying has not yet been solved. 
The septic process gives a better prospect of success. 

1 Dr. J. Tillmans, Zeitsohr. f. d. Unters. d. Nahrungs. u. Genussmittel. Vol. XIV (1907), 
Parts 1 and 2 







CHAPTER HI 

Drying Septic Tank Sludge 

Source . — The apparatus for septic treatment differs from that 
for plain sedimentation by its greater size. 

Septic Tank Method .— The time of flow through septic tanks 
is usually from 12 to 24 hours, during which it decomposes to a 
greater or less extent, according to its composition. 1 he sludge 
is stored under water as long as possible. I he capacity is 
generally arranged so that it can remain from (> to 12 months. 
The easily disintegrated portions are removed by digestion. 
The gases which develop bring up particles of sludge which form 
a floating cover. The removal of sludge is performed in the 
same manner as with tanks for plain sedimentation. 

Disadvantages of the Effluent .— The original aim in the septic; 
treatment was to clarify the sewage more thoroughly than was 
possible by plain sedimentation. To-day it is known* that the 
storage of the large quantities of sewage from a city until it is 
entirely decomposed is practically impossible. It is still believed 
j by many that permitting the sewage to become partially septic; 

; will produce as good a biological clarification as when treated 

in a fresh condition. That is not the case; the anaerobic bacteria 
are favored and the process of reduction initiated by the cus- 
tomary 12 to 24 hours' storage in septic tanks. The reduction 
is indicated by the formation of NH if H f 8 and €11 if and the 
decrease of N 2 0 5 and N 2 0 3 . With the biological purification 
which follows, whether by irrigation, intermittent sand filtration, 
contact beds or the self-purification that takes place in a stream, 
I active aerobic organisms are required, and it proceeds m a process 

; of oxidation. The activity of the anaerobes must first be 

I checked and the products of decomposition in the water must 

I again be oxidized. Purification is therefore retarded by the 

I 1 septic process. Ltibbert says of this: 3 **A medium is introduced 

into contact beds with the septic sewage which offers conditions 

1 Prof. Dr. Dunbar. Leitfaden H ir die pp. 127 »mi 140 

Dr. Ltibbert. Einftihrung in die Frag© der Alrnrniwrmnmim. Zfltotlu? d Vmmm 

I 








Deutscher-Ing. , 1909, Nos. 1-4. 

Dr. Ltibbert. Die Abwaseemmingung ira K2f4nb©trkl). licit, p MB 

2 Dr. 'Ltibbert, L c. 
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diametrically opposed to those desired, and the work of the 
oxidizing micro-organisms is rendered more difficult if they are 
to conquer in a struggle in which their antagonists, the ferments 
and decomposing agencies, have the upper hand/ 7 

Another unpleasant result of the septic method is often the 
unsatisfactory sedimentation which takes place in the t'anks. 
The gases rising from the sludge at the bottom interfere with the 
settling action and bring up flakes of sludge. Particles fall 
from the scum. In spite of all precautions, such as scum 
boards and the arrangement of the outlet openings far below the 
water surface, the effluent is not as clear as in plain sedimen- 
tation plants; it is thus sometimes necessary, as at Birmingham, 
to insert sedimentation tanks and roughing' filters between 
septic tanks and contact beds. 

Further, the septic effluent usually contains much sulphu- 
rated hydrogen which is dispersed in the air by the subsequent 
distribution of the sewage on contact beds, especially if this is 
done with a sprinkler nozzle or revolving sprinklers, producing 
much worse odors than the worst sludge. 

Sewage is, therefore, detrimentally affected by the septic 
treatment. In handling the sludge, however, decomposition 
offers distinct advantages. 

Advantages for the Sludge. — Sludge which lies submerged for 
months at a temperature not too low, undergoes a profound 
alteration. Its organic constituents are attacked by putre- 
faction and the products of decomposition partly disappear in 
the form of gas. There has been much discussion concerning 
the amount of sludge consumption and a large amount of liter- 
ature exists on the subject, but the question of amount does 
not touch the kernel of the matter. The quantity of organic 
material destroyed is much less important than whether the 
sludge acquires desired qualities by septic treatment. 

Characteristics of Septic Sludge . — Sludge ' treated in efficient 
septic tanks differs from fresh sludge by its color, which is usually 
very black on account of the iron sulphide contained, by its 
less disagreeable odor, by its greater concentration — it contains 
20 per cent, of dried matter as compared with 5 to 10 per cent, 
in fresh sludge — and by the ease with which it drains. These 
last differences are most important in treatment. They arise 
from the destruction of the water-binding colloidal substances. 
They are of the utmost importance in drying. 
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Drying Septic Sludge .— Drying by burying, which is very 
difficult with fresh sludge, is easily accomplished with septic 
sludge. This method has been used in Hampton for the past 
5 years. In Birmingham there were no difficulties with burying 
so long as septic sludge was produced. Drying on porous areas 
is more easily carried on than with fresh sludge, because it 
drains so readily. In Unna 1 it became nearly spadable in the 
comparatively short time of from 4 to G weeks. In Mttlheim- 
Ruhr, 3 where it is piled 3.3 ft. (1 m.) high, it takes from K to 12 
weeks in summer to become spadable. Fresh sludge requires 
as least one year. Septic sludge, on the other hand, is not so 
well adapted to treatment in filter presses 3 or centrifugal ma- 
chines. 4 This is of little consequence, however, as these costly 
devices are only resorted to when cheaper methods, such as 
draining the fresh sludge, fail. 

Decline of the Septic Method ,.— Although the advantages of 
septic treatment have been known for years and been uniformly 
confirmed, it is steadily declining on account of its disadvantages 
and the cost of the plant 

The construction and maintenance of a septic treatment, plant 
are expensive, because the capacity required for the storage of 
the sewage must be taken at from G to 12 times that for plain 
sedimentation — which is usually 2 to 4 hours. 

Large plants are constantly being converted from the septic 
tank process to plain sedimentation. In Manchester, e. g., whole 
rows of septic tanks — one-third of the entire installation— have 
been changed to sedimentation tanks, and in Birmingham, also, 
which has the largest plant in the world, the greater number of 
the former septic tanks have been changed to tanks tor plain 
sedimentation, in spite of the objectionable characteristics of 
fresh sludge. 

Former advocates of the septic principle are now constructing 
sedimentation plants, e.g., Travis at Norwich* in which not only 
is the sewage to remain fresh, but by which the sludge iH to bo 
removed at short intervals, as in the process of plain sedimenta- 
tion. 

1 Inspected May 15, 1008, 

- Inspected May 15, 1909. 

3 Royal Com. on Hew. Disp. 5th Rep. London, 1908. 

4 Nach Angaben dor Hannoverschen Maschinenbau-A.-O. vorn*. <hmw Kg«m lorff 
trifugen System Schafer-ter Meer) und Mitteilungen au« d. Kgl, Pritf An*t. I Wmmrv, 
u. A b wasserbesei t . Vol. X, p. 192. 

& Inspected Sept. 17, 1909. lit: Surveyor, 1908. Nos. 855 and 858, p. 872. 
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CHAPTER IV 

The Drying of Emscher Tank Sludge 

Emscher Tanks . — Midway between the sedimentation and 
septic processes of sewage purification and sludge treatment is 
the method exemplified by the Emscher tank The details of 
construction are made clear by various illustrations . 1 In the 
Emscher tank clarification takes place in a chamber from which 
the sludge is drawn off continuously and automatically. The 
liquid passes through the chamber in from one to two hours. 
Because of this brief period of clarification and the immediate 
removal of the sludge ; putrefaction of the liquid occurs less than 
is often the case in treatment by sedimentation. 

Action in the Sludge Chamber . — The sludge flows from the 
sedimentation chamber into a well-shaped compartment below, 
in which it remains, on an average, two or three months. 

The processes which go on in this sludge chamber, so far as 
they have been ascertained, are essentially different from the 
putrefaction in ordinary septic tanks with currents passing 
through them; for the gases, escaping in large quantities, unlike 
those in septic tanks, contain very little hydrogen sulphide. They 
consist mostly of methane and carbonic acid. The apparent 
cause of this phenomenon is the fact that the liquid covering and 
surrounding the sludge is renewed to but a very slight extent. 
It becomes, accordingly, thoroughly septic very quickly. The 
albuminous matters that have been set free in it are decomposed 
and can form no more hydrogen sulphide. In septic treatment, 
on the other hand, fresh sewage is continually brought into 
contact with the putrefying sludge and decomposes, so that the 
suspended as well as the dissolved albuminous matters are con- 
tinually being acted upon, developing hydrogen sulphide. 

From the sludge itself either very little hydrogen sulphide is 
developed, or else it decomposes, or the sulphur is otherwise com- 
bined. Investigations of this question are now being taken up. 

Removal of Sludge . — The sludge is drawn off through iron 

1 1. Dr. Ing. Imhoff, D. R. P. No 187,723, KL 85. c. 

2. Regierungsbauraeister Helbing. Die Durchfuhning des Emschergenossenschaft 
genefczes. Tech. Gem., Vol, X, No. 13. 

3. Baurat Middeldorf. Die Arbeiten der E mschergenossensehaf t. Deutsche Bau - 
zeitung, 1909. Nos. 78, 79, 81. 

4. Dr. Ing. Imhoff, A New Method of Treating Sewage. Surveyor , 1909. No. 905. 
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pipes which reach to the bottom of the tanks and les 
through the side of the tank about 3 1/3 ft. (1 m.) below tl 
face. When the valve closing the end of the pipe projectii 
the tank is opened, the sludge is forced out by the weight 
liquid. This does not interrupt the process of clarificatio 
Character of the Sludge .— Experience has so far indicate 
sludge from Emscher tanks exhibits in a higher degree 
favorable properties of that from septic tanks. 

Amount of Moisture . — The water contained is decidedl3 
in amount than that in sludge from septic tanks, althou 
Emscher sludge is always drawn off under water. In 10 ai 
of the digested sludge from the Recklinghausen-Ost claiif 
plant (Table I) I found an average of 79.34 per cent, me 
in 16 analyses from the Essen-Nordwest plant (Table 
average of 75.6 per cent., and in 6 analyses from the 13 
plant (Table III) an average of 75.88 per cent. Each o 
samples was an average sample from a larger amount of 
(52.3-123.0 cu. yds. =40 — 94 cu. m.). The greatest £ 
of moisture found at Essen-Nordwest was 81.8 per cent. (( 
1909, when there was only a thin layer of sludge in the 
The least was 71.35 per cent. (May 8, 1909). Of the 16 £ 
samples taken, 9 contained less than 75 per cent, moistui* 

TABLE I (Condensed) 

Recklinghausen Clarification Plant. (6 Emscher Tan 
Summary of Analyses of Wet Decomposed Sludge from sampl 



Per cent. 

Ave. 

Max. 


Wet sludge 




Moisture contained 

79.34 

84.2 


Dried material 

20 . 66 

25.0 


Dried material 




Mineral matter 

54.8 

64.4 


Organic matter 

45.2 

55.9 


Nitrogen 

1.56 

1.71 


Fats 1 

6.41 

6.75 



1 Analyses made on two days only. 



1 Analyses made on four days only. 
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TABLE II (Condensed) 

Essen-N. W. Clarification Plant (9 Emscher Tanks) 

Summary of analyses of Wet Decomposed Sludge from samples taken 
from Apr. 8, 1909, to Oct. 11, 1909. 




Per cent. 



Ave. 

Max. 

Min. 

Wet sludge 




Moisture contained 

75.6 

81.8 

71.35 

Dried material 

Dried material 

24.4 

28.65 

18.2 

Mineral matter 

45.08 

53.51 

37.6 

Organic matter 

54.92 

62.4 

46*. 49 

Nitrogen 

1.22 

1.43 

1.015 

Fats 1 

4.89 

7.36 

3.44 


1 Analyses made on seven days only. 


TABLE III (Condensed) 

Bochum Clarification Plant (18 Emsci-iee Tanks) 

Summary of analyses of Wet and Decomposed Sludge from samples 
taken from Feb. 11, 1909, to Aug. 13, 1909. 




Per cent. 



Ave. 

Max. 

Min. 

Wet sludge 




Moisture contained 

75.88 

79.71 

72.97 

Dried material 

Dried material 

24.12 

27.03 

20.29 

Mineral matter 

59.49 

63.98 

49.3 

Organic matter 

40.51 • 

50.7 

36.02 

Nitrogen 

1.102 

1.46 

0.87 

Fats 1 . 

8.73 

12.3 

5.82 
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ANALYSES OF WET AND DECOMPOSED SLUDGE 

Clarification Hunt at 


Number of tanks. . . . 

Date 

Wet sludge 

Moisture contained 

Dried material 

Dried material 

Mineral matter .... 
Organic matter 

Nitrogen 

Fats 


Workman’s Mine “Schwerin' 1 
near Rauxcl i. W. 


Bcckum I, W. 


Nov. 0, 1909 
Per cent. 
80.4 
19.0 


Dec. I, 1909 
Per cent. 
77 , 0 
22 . 4 


49.0 
51 .0 


04.0 
20 0 
1 .34 
2,01 


With 70 per cent, moisture Emscher sludge is still like gruel in 
consistency. It is completely mobile, flowing of itself in slightly 
inclined channels. It can also be raised from the bottom of the 
tank by means of an ordinary trench (membrane or diaphragm) 
pump. Fresh sludge of the same degree of concentration (70 per 
cent, moisture) is generally rather firm. 

This peculiar difference is in part due to the fact t hat the fibrous 
or clogging constituents are almost entirely destroyed, and in part 
to the microscopic gas bubbles which take the place of the water 
between the separate particles of solid matter which, being sur- 
rounded by minute fluid films, renders the entire nmm mobile. 

Odor . — The odor of wet Emscher sludge can only be detected 
near by, and is only noticeable when it has been warmed to 158 
or 176° F. (70° or 80° C.). It smells like rubber, or sometimes 
like tar or peptone. No disagreeable odors can be perceived a 
few feet away, even when the sludge is being drawn off 

Analytical data of the organic material, fats and nitrogen con- 
tained can be found in Tables I to III. 

Drying . — Only methods based upon drainage need be con- 
sidered with reference to the drying of sludge! from Emscher 
tanks, according to the following experiments, as they show that 
these methods are the simplest and cheapest besides being par- 
ticularly adapted to Emscher tank sludge. 

Experiments with Draining 

General Remarks . — The question of the facility with which 
sludge which has decomposed under water may be drained and 
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tlie reasons underlying this have not yet been thoroughly in- 
vestigated. At the experimental plant of the Emscher Associa- 
tion at Essen- Ruhr in 1907, it was shown that the sludge received 
there, when placed on porous material to a depth of about 10 in. 
(2"> cm.) frequently became spadable in 8 to 10 days. 

The tank from which the sludge came was built in 1900 by 
Baurat Middoldorf and Engineer Wattenberg after an English 
model --that of Travis at Hampton 1 (Middlesex). At the 
suggestion of Hr. imhoff it was altered before being put into 
service so that the chamber which received the sludge and where 
if was to decompose would, in distinction from the Travis tank, 
have no current of sewage passing through it. This was, there- 
to! e, the first application of the Emscher tank treatment. It 
differ ed in outward form from the true Emscher tank in being 
more shallow. This has an unfavorable influence on the con- 
tained moisture and the time required for drying. 

Ihe amount of water contained is an important factor in the 
drying of sludge. The less water it contains the more quickly it 
dries. Fresh sludge often contains over 90 per cent, of water, 
sometimes 95 to 97 per cent. That obtained from the shallow 
tanks of the experimental plant had an average of less than 90 
per cent. It Is therefore possible that the rapid drying was a 
result of the small amount of moisture contained and was due to 
evaporation rather than to drainage. As no large amount of 
drainage water was observed, it was inferred that draining played 
no important part in the process of drying. After altering the 
drying beds I succeeded in securing and measuring large amounts 
of drainage water. 

Experiment I 

The Drying Bed , — The drying bed for the experimental plant 
is 05.0 ft. (20 m.) long and 10.4 ft. (5 m.) wide. The bottom is of 
fairly impervious clay and the walls of masonry in cement 
mort ur. It is filled to about 20 in. (1/2 m.) in depth with coarse 
boiler dinkcr, over which a layer of fine clinker 6 in. (15 cm.) 
thick is spread. Drain pipes connecting at right angles with a 
collect ing drain serve to draw off the wnter. It is divided by 
planks into 5 compartments of 215 sq. ft. (20 qm.) each. 

Before the experiment was begun I altered the filling material 

* Dr, TravD, Hamptoa. Surveyor, 1905, No, 763. 
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and provided the basin with diagonal drainage in {dace of Hie 
original drain. 

Carrying Out the Experiment . — July 8, 1907, 31.4 cu. yds. (24 
cbm.) of digested sludge from the experimental tank was placed 
on the drying bed thus prepared. The specific gravit v of t he wet 
sludge was 1.033. 27.8 tons (24.8 long tons) were consequent Iv 

delivered. The depth was about !) 1 / 2 in. (24 cm.). Analysis of 
an average sample of the wet sludge showed 92.34 per cent, 
moisture. Of the 27.8 tons (24.8 long tons), therefore, 23.0 tons 
(22.9 long tons) were water. The sludge became spadable in 8 
days. During this time 1833 gallons ((>.04 clun.) of drainage 
water was obtained = 30. 10 per cent, of the original amount of 
water. The firm sludge examined a few days later contained 
03.4 per cent, moisture. The amount was then found to be 4.14 
tons (3.7 long tons). It still contained 2.09 tons (2.4 long tons) 



MV 


Fig. 31. — Drainage of at thu experimental plant July 8 to July 17, 1B07« 

of water. The loss of water was, therefore, 22.90 tons (20.3 
long tons) . Of this, 7.77 tons (9.94 long tons) , or 33.85 per cent . , 
ran off as drainage water. 

The graphic representation of the results of the measurements 
made given in Fig. 31 shows that the amount running off, begin- 
ning with 2(1.7 gallons (101 1.) per hour, rose in the course of the 
first day to 34.3 gallons (130 1.) per hour, and then gradually 
diminished, and that the drainage was practically completed in 
3 clays. Measurements taken July 13 showed but 2.4 gallons 
(19.) per hour. Observations were continued until July 17. 
The last measurements showed 0.53 gallon (2.1) per hour. 
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Results .— 'Drainage was shown by this to play an important 
part in drying sludge. More than one-third of the water lost 
leached the place of measuring as drainage water. Draining was 
practically completed in the first half of the 8 days taken for 
drying. 

The large, open drying bed was not adapted to the precise 
determination of the relation of draining to evaporation, as it 
was neither protected from rain, nor had it an absolutely imper- 
vious foundation; and as the amount of drainage water could not 
be directly measured, but had to lie estimated from measure- 
ments taken several times daily, I therefore made experiments on 
a smaller scale with an apparatus which represented a fraction of 
an ideal drying bed. 

Apparatus — In a water-tight glass box holding 2.5 cu. ft. 
{71.7 1.) and provided with a faucet, was constructed a “filter- 
frame consisting of slag, and resting on a grating; i.e., pieces of 
slag were laid in 5 layers, each layer composed of finer fragments 
than the one below, so that the finer material would not fall 
through the interstices of the coarser layer below. The top layer 
was composed of washed Rhine sand 0.02 to 0.01 in. (1/2 to 1/4 
mm.) in size. A wooden frame holding 1.05 cu. ft. (30 1.) covered 
with zinc, pressed firmly into the top layer, served to hold the 
sludge. 

The experiments were conducted in a shod, protected from the 
rain. 


Drainage Experiment II 

On the 18th of July, 1907, 52.8 lbs. (24 kg.) of decomposed 
sludge from the experiment station were placed in the frame of 
the filter. The first, of the drainage water appeared in 11/2 
hours. 

The whole amount of the water drained off was retained and 
measured every 24 hours, ,The results are given in Table IV, 
the first column showing the daily volume, and the second 
column the sum of the volumes up to the day given, the 3rd 
and 4th the same quantities in per cent, of the original amount 
of water contained in the sludge, 
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TABLK IV. (Condensed) 




Effluent 


Percentage of the fofuj 
amount of 

Date 

For 24 hours 

! Cubic 

Total 

< ’ubie 

47 . 972 lb'. 

21 ,75ft k#. 


Gallons 

| Ceriti- 
| meters 

Gallons 

Cen ti- 
met em 

For 24 hours 

Total 

July 19 

.5X1 

1950 

.511 

1 930 

H.H? 

H H7 

July 20 

.524 

1980 

1 .035 

3910 

9 l 

11 97 

July 24 

.164 

620 

2.264 

8550 

2 . H5 

Mi 15 

Aug. 1 1 

.004 

15 

2.719 

10269 

0.07 

47.00 

Aug. 2-7 : 

.066 

250 

2 . 785 

105 19 

1 25 

*IH 31 


The sludge became spudablo in about 8 days. Tho course of 
drying was followed by the analysis of samples taken at intervals, 
A sample of the same sludge used in the experiment was pre- 
served in an open water-tight tub and analyzed at the end of the 
period. 

The results of the analyses at the beginning and end as well 
as the two between are given in the following table: 


Date 


TABLK V. 

Dried material. Per mmi» 


July 18. 
July 24 . 
Aug. 1. . . 
Aug. 7 . . 


Water. 
Per cent. 

! Total 

Ittmn on ignition 

Itinrimf wmliiii# 

90.62 

0.38 

■ 

40,52 

69 m 

79.60 

; 20 40 

37 20 

62 mi 

69.10 

30 81 

35 60 

m 50 

50.20 

1 48.80 

33 10 

mi m 


The sample left in the open tub nhowed the following unmpoiiition: 

i t r 

July 24 ! 00.05 I 0.95 30.4ft 


m» m 


The drained sludge had been reduced in moisture from 90.02 
per cent, to 5(5.20 per cent. In (5 days (July 24) it had been 
reduced to 79.6 per cent., while that in the tub, which lost only 
by evaporation, contained, after the same! time and with equal 
depth, 90.05 per cent. 
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Drainage Water.— The results of an analysis of the drainage 
water are as follows 


TABLE VI. 


Examination op Water Drained off from July 27 to August 1, 
Clear, Colorless, Odor Slightly Earthy. 



Parts per million 
~mg. per 1. 


Residue from evaporation 

2103 

1601 

502 


Residue from ignition 

76.2 per cent. 
23.8 per cent. 
KMnOi consumed. 

Loss on ignition 

Oxygen consumed (according to Kubel) 

221.6 

99 4 

Total nitrogen 

Of which: Organic nitrogen 

2.8 

78.4 

18.2 


Nitrogen in ammonia 


Nitrogen in nitrates and nitrites 
(N^O.i and N 2 O;,) 





When kept 10 days in a closed bottle at the temperature of the 
room no sulphuretted hydrogen was found. 

Results . — The water originally contained was, according to the 
analysis, 5.747 gallons (21.756 1). The total volume of water 
removed can only be estimated in a round-about way as the 
samples taken for analysis during the test reduced the amount 
of sludge present. Without material error we may consider the 
amount of mineral matter 2.945 lbs. (1.336 kg.) unchanged and 
find, then, as the final weight of the drained sludge 7.54 lbs. 
(3.42 kg.) and of the moisture contained 4.240 lbs. (1.923 kg.). 

We have, then: 

Reduction of sludge 85.76 per cent. 

Reduction of water 91.25 per cent. 

There were drained off 2.682 gallons (10.1591). 

= 48.4 per cent, of the original volume of water. 

==53.1 per cent, of the water removed. 

According to this there were evaporated 20.537 lbs. (9.314 kg.) 
of water: 


— 42.8 per cent, of the original volume of water. 
= 46.9 per cent, of the water removed. 
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This experiment therefore confirmed the results of the first 
experiment and ; moreover, showed that the decomposed sludge 
of the experimental plant loses under favorable conditions for 
draining, more than half of the water removed in this way. 
A further disintegration of the organic matter goes on during 
the drying. Odors are not perceptible (if the sludge is stored 
up in the open air without draining; decomposition is not nearly 
so energetic). 

An analysis of the drainage water shows indications of bio- 
logical purification (putrescibility, nitrates knd nitrites) although 
the importance of this is lessened by the fact that the inference 
was drawn merely from a sample taken at the end of the experi- 
ment. 

Comparative Experiments with Fresh and Decomposed 

Sludge 

These experiments were made’ to ascertain whether there is 
any difference in the facility of drainage between fresh and 
decomposed sludge, and whether the superiority of our de- 
composed sludge in this respect is not due to the fact that the 
fresh sludge itself is exceptionally capable of being drained. 

Top Layer of the Draining Bed . — In the following experiments 
coal waste was used as a top layer instead of pulverized slag, 
a material that was cheap to procure in the Emscher district. 
92 per cent, of this covering material was composed of grains from 
2 to 4 mm. in size, 8 per cent, from 1 to 2 mm. 

This combustible material was used because of the intention 
to burn the sludge in some part of the Emscher district. In 
shoveling off the spadable sludge a portion of the top layer of 
the drying bed adheres to the sludge. If this top layer is com- 
bustible the calorific value of the sludge is increased; if not, it is 
reduced. 

Porosity of the Draining Beds. — The draining beds were ex- 
amined as to their porosity before the experiments were begun. 
Equal volumes of a preliminary dose of water were evenly flowed 
over the surfaces of the beds and the time and amount flowing 
off were noted. The porosity proved to be practically uniform 
as was to be expected with the similar construction of the beds. 
The beds were then allowed to dry for several days. 
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COMPARATIVE EXPERIMENTS WITH FRESH AND DECOMPOSED 
SLUDGE AT THE ESSEN EXPERIMENTAL PLANT. 


The results of the analyses were: 


Water 

Dried 

material 

Ash 

Loss by ignition 

92.48% 

Of the dried material 
89.44% 

Of the dried material: 

7.52% 

3.21%^ 
42.7 % * 
6.13% 
58.05% 

4.31% \ Fresh 

57.3 % J sludge. 
4.43% \ Decomposed 
41 . 95% J sludge. 

10.56% 



* 


Forty-four pounds (20 kg.) of each kind of sludge was brought 
to the draining beds. It was found that no comparison could be 
made in this way, as the fresh sludge drained off immediately 
through the beds, while the decomposed sludge, as usual, only 
permitted clear drainage water to pass. As the two kinds of 
sludge did not differ greatly as to the water contained, this was 
rather surprising. The decomposed sludge looked somewhat 
thicker than the other. As was seen later this was caused 
less by concentration than by the gas contained. Decomposed 
sludge which is full of gas bubbles becomes foamy and viscous. 

It was thus impossible to compare the two sludges as to ease of 
draining. 

Fresh sludge may be concentrated to a considerable degree, 
as a large part of the water rises in a fairly clear condition to the 
surface after standing awhile and can then be drawn off by a 
siphon. Such a process is advantageous in two respects. In the 
first place, it is probably possible in this way to drain the sludge 
without its running through, and secondly, it was possible to 
assume approximately equal amounts of moisture, which is of 
importance in considering the quantity of the run-off measured 
in the process of draining. A direct comparison of the time 
taken for drying had to be abandoned under the conditions, as 
the fresh sludge was favored by the removal of a part of its 
moisture. 
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Comparative Experiments with Fresh and Decomposed 
Sltjdge at the Rechlinghausen-Ost Plant 

In order to place tlie work on a broadei basis, sludge fiom 
another plant— that at Rechlinghausen-Ost 1 — was used, which 
was constructed on the principle of the Emscher tanks. This 
furnishes a more concentrated decomposed sludge in its well 23 
ft. (7 m.) in depth than that from the experimental plant, 111/2 
ft. (3.5 m.) deep, which was not originally built as an Emscher 
tank. 

In order to experiment with samples containing, so far as 
possible, an equal amount of moisture, fresh sludge was allowed 
to settle; the supernatant water was. siphoned off and the com- 
parative experiments were begun. Analyses of the two kinds of 
sludge now showed that the desired equality of the contained 
waters had not been secured. The decomposed sludge contained 
77.4 per cent, of moisture, about the average at that time (77.6 
per cent.). The fresh sludge was not equally concentrated. 
The moisture (about 90 per cent.) had been reduced by siphoning 
but it still amounted to 80.35 per cent. Further examination 
showed that in other respects the compositions of the two kinds 
of sludge were not comparable, as the ash in the dried material 
of the fresh sludge was 57.2 per cent., while the decomposed 
sludge contained but 50.58 per cent. 

Both ^differences were favorable to the fresh sludge, for wet 
sludge will give off more moisture, and sludge with less organic 
matter dries more easily. 

In the experiment described the attempt to measure directly 
the loss in weight of sludge by draining had to be abandoned. 
As no attempt had been made to take intermediate samples, this 
was now done. 

Execution of Comparative Experiments 

Forty-four pounds (20 kg.) of each of the two kinds of sludge 
were again weighed and placed on the two draining beds. 

The effluents from the draining beds were measured daily and 
analyzed from time to time. The beds themselves were also 
weighed at intervals— 10 times in all. The results of measuring 

1 At time of operation in Feb., 1907, about 28,000 inhabitants provided for, 5400 cbm. 
per day. Six tanks 6 in. in diameter and 7 m. deep. 
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and weighing are shown graphically in Fig. 32. This shows the 
summation of the volumes of effluent and the loss of weight. 

It shows how the fresh sludge which drained more quickly in 
the beginning on account of the large amount of moisture con- 
tained, was surpassed by the decomposed sludge on the second 
day. The difference increased up to the 4th day (April 29, 1908) . 
Up to that time a thin layer of water rested on the surface of the 
fresh sludge. As the sludge underneath decreased in volume 
as the water was given off, contraction cracks appeared through 
which, in the two following days, the surface water could seep. 
The difference in the amounts of effluent was thus somewhat 



Fig. 32. — Drainage of fresh and decomposed sludge from the Itecklinghausen-Ost 
clarification plant, 

lessened. Although it decreased still more during the experi- 
ment, yet at the end it amounted to 0.24 gallons (0.911 1.) . Only 
40 per cent, of the original amount of fresh sludge appeared as 
drainage water to be measured, while of the decomposed sludge 
47.4 per cent, appeared. 

Results of Draining . — In spite of the greater amount of mois- 
ture, the fresh sludge gave up less water than decomposed sludge, 
even on this freshly prepared drying bed, i.e. } its drainage was 
inferior to that of the decomposed sludge. (As later experiments 
showed, the difference in practice is still greater, because the 
drying beds become clogged by the fresh sludge placed upon it. 
Decomposed sludge does not clog the beds.) 

The curve showing the reduction in weight is similar to, but 
differs from the volume of the effluent in that it includes the 
reduction by evaporation and by gasification. Moreover, as the 
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latter is greater in the case of decomposed sludge, the difference 

is greater than it would otherwise be. . . . 

Examination of Drainage Water.— ltesuHti « t us ex a nmu on 
of the drainage water are given m JaWc MI. lho eiluents 
of the first, second and sixth days of fresh, as well as decom- 
posed, sludge were examined and compared, hdl uents of mil 
kinds were found to be biologically pur o-i.r., they cotdamed 
and produced no sulphuretted hydrogen, but did contain nitrates 

The difference between the two was best shown m the residue 
on evaporation, and by its percentage of organic matter, which 
was much greater in fresh than in decomposed sludge. 1 he 
oxidability, according to Kubel, shows the same thing. 

Decomposed sludge therefore gives off drainage water of a 

more favorable composition than fresh sludge. 

Drying . — Placing the beds under cover of a roof furnished an 
ideal condition for draining and for comparison but not for 
rapidity of drying. Although the deterring influence of ram 
was removed, evaporation was hindered by the lack of air and 
sunshine. The desired data for a comparison of the facility of 
draining was obtained but the time required for drying was 
greatly increased. Decomposed sludge became spadabie in 
16 days, which is a short time. Fresh sludge reached a similar 
consistency only after 33 days, although it had been artificially 
dried — more than twice as long as the other. After the fresh 
sludge had become firm, the experiment was concluded and the 
average samples were analyzed. Table VI H gives the results 
of the analyses from samples taken before beginning and after 
ending the experiment. 


Results 

A. Fresh Sludge . — We may conclude from the experiments 
that, for fresh sludge: 

1. If it is brought without preliminary concentration to 
freshly prepared drying beds, it is possible that it may run through 
without being drained, even with a surface composed of grains 
2 to 4 mm. in size. 

2. If, as in the second experiment, the sludge has been con- 
centrated (it contained only 80.3S per cent, moisture) it can bn 
drained on freshly prepared beds, (Practically it has at this 


Examination of Drainage Water 1 
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time no value; first, because it is not practicable to obtain large 
amounts of fresh sludge with much less than 90 per cent, mois- 
ture; secondly, because the draining beds become clogged after 
fresh sludge has been placed on them). As a rule also, it gives 
out an unbearable odor, noticeable at a long distance, after 
about 3 days. 

3. Drainage water from fresh sludge becomes biologically 
pure after slowly percolating through the layer of slag, but 
still contains much organic matter in solution. 

B. Decomposed Sludge. — The loss of water by draining de- 
composed sludge was 80.9 per cent, of the total loss of moisture, 
so that only 19.1 per cent, of that lost was evaporated. 

C. Comparison of Fresh and Decomposed Sludge— A com- 
parison by draining the two kinds of sludge shows that: 

1. Fresh sludge takes much longer to become spadable than 
decomposed sludge, even when it is at first partly de-watered 
(33 as compared with 16). 

2. Fresh sludge gives off much less drainage water than de- 
composed sludge, even when it contains more moisture (47.45 
p,er cent, as compared with 55.7 per cent.). 

3. Drainage water from decomposed sludge contains less 
organic matter than from fresh sludge. 

4. Decomposed sludge loses more organic matter by drainage 
than fresh sludge. 

Deductions- 

Provision should be made for drainage in constructing drying 
beds for decomposed sludge. The drain pipes should be large 
enough to furnish an unobstructed flow for the large amounts 
of effluent at the beginning. 

Drainage water from beds of fine slag requires no further 
treatment. It can be discharged into any stre am 

The Reasons for Facility in Draining 

The principal result of the experiments described was establish- 
ing the fact that decomposed sludge from Emscher tanks can be 
drained, i.e., it dries in a short time by parting with a large part 
of the water which disappears (to 80 per cent.) through the porous 
bed. It remains to find out what characteristics are required to 
render drainage easy. 
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furnished very important information. • 

a cover to the bed of uniform siacdgrwnHfithh h u \ >• , • 

while decomposed sludge merely lost its mow me. 
lies in the difference in concentration. , 

With fresh sludge only the coarsest ingredients remain on » 
drainage surface at first, owing to its fluid state*, due to t lie huge 
amTunt of contained water, while the finer material ... part 
penetrates to a greater or less depth into tin* covenng layer, 
some of it passing all the way through.. The layer 
dense by the accumulation of the particles <> f nludge ' i‘ • 

trate the surface, no more passes through and at a * ‘ 
an almost impenetrable mass is formed o the -vermg . . t a 
and the particles of sludge which, when the second or find .« 
of sludge is applied may, under some circumstances, >*'*«'o.m* so 
thick that it offers a strong resistance to the i'acsage of wa.i .. 
There can then be no question of draining through so miperv tons 

^ The more concentrated septic sludge and the thick-flowing 
digested sludge of Emscher tanks, on the contrary, do not pass 
through the filtering layers, but give off their water. 

Destruction of Colloids.— According to the results of the second 
experiment Emscher sludge drained more rapidly t Inin art ihcmliy 
concentrated fresh sludge from the same plant. Hus i* dim 
largely to the fact that the colloids in ! he fresh sludge are part tally 
destroyed (in digested sludge-Tratts.). Presumably I he decom- 
position caused by bacteria and enzymes which att ack l he organic 
material bn the surface, is most apparent in tin* sponge-like 
hydrogels filled with liquid with their enormously large surfaces. 
The destruction of these diminishes their property of holding 
water. As the sludge loses moisture it drains more easily. 

Destruction of Organic Matter.—' The destruction of organic 
matter, such as fragments of animals and plants, which are found 
in the sewage from kitchen, garden and slaughter house wastes, 
takes place in the same way. These substances, which hind, and 
from the beginning contain, much water, are found only in v ‘‘ty 
small quantities in decomposed sludge. 

The difference in the water content between fresh ami decom- 
posed sludge shows how far the destruction of the water binding 
colloids and organic matter has progressed. As computed with 
90 to 95 per cent, moisture in fresh sludge, I found, in 
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Emscher sludge from the Recklinghausen plant an average of 
79.3 per cent., in sludge from the Essen-N. W. plant only 75.6 
per cent. Occasionally liquid sludge is obtained from Emscher 
tanks with nearly as little as 70 per cent, moisture, a concentra- 
tion equal to the spadable sludge from centrifugal' machines. 
On the 8th of April, 1909, in an average sample of 123.58 
cu. yds. (94.34 cbm.) of wet sludge drawn off under water, from 
the Essen-N. W. plant, e.g., I found 71.9 per cent, moisture; from 
another taken May 8, 1909, of 85.1 cu. yds. (65.0 cbm,), 71.35 per 
cent, moisture, while, according to examinations made at the 
Royal Experimental Station for "Water Supply and Sewage 
Disposal 1 , the spadable centrifuged sludge from Harburg con- 
tained between 69.7 and 74.2 per cent, moisture, an average of 
72.5 per cent. A sample taken by me at Harburg in 1908 
showed 68.8 per cent. In Frankfort the fresh centrifuged sludge 
contained about 70 per cent, moisture (according to data fur- 
nished me there in 1908). 

The destruction of water binding substances is shown also 
when in a spadable condition. 

Thus I found in 4 samples of Emscher sludge at Reckling- 
hausen-Ost which had just become spadable, an average of 
58.27 per cent., in 13 samples from Essen-N. W. an average of 
52.34 per cent. 

We may thus assume for spadable fresh sludge about 71 per 
cent, moisture, for spadable decomposed sludge about 55 per 
cent. 

Gas Contained . — The ability of decomposed sludge to drain is 
materially assisted by the gas contained. As already mentioned, 
large quantities of gas are formed by the decomposition of sludge 
in Emscher tanks, which consists mainly (about 3/4) of methane 
and (about 1/4) of carbonic acid. These gases pass off as soon as 
large bubbles are formed from the original minute ones, as the 
former overcome the pressure of the overlying layer of sludge. 
A laige volume of gas at one point is necessary to effect this. 
The bubbles remain in the viscous material until this occurs. 
At the greatest depth, about 33 ft. (10 m.) the gases are under a 
pressure of one atmosphere. If sludge is drawn off it comes 
filled with compressed gas. With' the release of pressure from 
this greater depth the volume of the bubbles increases, increasing 

1 Reichle and Thiesing “ Mitteilung aus der Kgl. Pruf-Anst. fiir Wasserv. und Abw&sser- 
beseitigung," No. 10. 
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the volume of the sludge. This, being full of t hese gas bubbles, 
is changed into a foaming mass. The increase m volume renders 
drainage more easy. The tendency to penetrate the surfuee 
layer of the beds is reduced. The water in the sludge passes 
through the channels formed by the disappearing gas, seeps 
down and drains off. If sludge freshly drawn from an Kmseher 

tank is allowed to stand in a glass cylinder (which may be - 

sidered an impervious sludge bed) bubbles of gas may lie seen 
on the sides which gradually increase in number and size. 1 lie 
volume then increases and a layer of clear water forms a! tin- 
bottom. The volume of sludge above t lie water is not reduced as 



Fig. 33. 


Fig, 34, 


lot* M 


it has a foamy structure, le. f it contains a great number of small 
and large compartments filled with gas hubbies. Thin foamy 
material, being lighter than water, is forced up by the water 
which settles to the bottom. It also sprawls as t in* gas increase** 
in volume. The volume of the whole in thus increased by more 
than that of the water at the bottom. 

Figs. 33 and 34 illustrate the process. The original height of 
the sludge is indicated by the upper edge of the strip of paper. 
The second cylinder shows how the water has settled after Lf I 
hours and the entire volume is increased. The thin layer of 
sludge at the bottom is composed of heavy particles which are 
deposited later, as shown by the solid particles just sinking. 
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I his method increases the ease of drainage appreciably. The 
w at. ( i can filti i tin ough unhindered as it reaches the porous cover- 
ing containing no sludge. 

Fresh sludge is just the reverse in this respect. The water 
does not sink, but rises. Fig. 35 represents fresh sludge from the 
clarification plant at Kssen 24 hours after being placed in the 
cylinder. The upper edge of the paper indicates again the orig- 
inal surface of the sludge. It can be seen that the sludge has 
not linen him! Unit dirty writer in on the top. 

In order to show to what extent the enclosed gases cause 
these phenomena in decomposed sludge and whether a subse- 
quent evolution of gas assists, I experimented with a sample of 
sludge from Essen-N. W. by warming a portion of it for two 
Imuis at !M) K (37' <■.), and stirring it frequently to remove? the 
larger gas bubbles and then removing the gas as much, as possible 
by subject iug it t o the vacuum produced by a good ejector while 
shaking it frequently. The sludge sample so treated and an- 
other without having the gas removed were allowed to stand 24 
hours with as uniform a temperature as possible. 

'I he original amount and the increase in volume and the set- 
fled water were measured, 

TABLE IX 

ttujmm fiiom Tank No. 3 of tub Ehsbn-N. W. Plant 


I, In original condition 


With gun romovod 


Quantity at Wgimimg of o.lOUfl \ 
axpariwiatit , 

After 24 lion m , . o 1400 

in volutin*. 0,0304 j 

Hitnni In |«*r wit, of | ! ' 

original amount f ; *7,7 Wow, 

Water ! CMH05 ; 

Bmtm in }.»w w*f, of ! 
original amount, f 


0.0037 8/S5* 

0,0105 40 


Tim temperature at the beginning was 00.8° P. (16.0° 0.) and 
at the end 50.9° F. (15.5° C.). 

1 -m in original. * 4 M in original. 3 4..1 In original. Tho foregoing alteration* marie 
to mMmm mnmmtmt reunite sm the original figure arts ermnwm, Tr. 
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whs a perceptible increase in volume, although this was not 
quite half ho large as before. It is possible, either that the gas 
was not entirely removed and that n thicker more watery layer 
had accumulated in the lower part of the sludge, forcing up the 


lighter parts, or el ho that, on account of the action of bacteria 
and enzymes on the sludge, there was a further development of 
gas, thus increasing the volume, Probably both these views 


are true.. 


Experience in Mkthodm of Dkaimvo at bAimr; Piwvm 

These experiments show that with proper preliminary t rent* 
inent (decomposition under water in deep tanks) sludge on 
drained drying beds may be easily separated into a spadnhlo 
earthy material and a harmless liquid which bus the chariieter- 
istics of an effluent from coni act beds. These experiments, 
although successful on a small scale, do not solve the question m 
to the applicability of this method to a large plant, 

Drying sludge by draining has been practised on n large scale 
at Recklinghausen^ >st (28,009 inhabitants) „ Khhoii* X . W, 
(60,000 inhabitants) and Bochum (130,000 inhabitants), ns well 
as at several smaller plants. The results have been much more 
favorable than was anticipated, Much material is available 
regarding the results of drying at the more accessible of t lit* two 
large plants, that at Essen- X. \Y\, collected by operating engineer 
Blunk, in so far as it relates to the measurement of I lie dept It of 
sludge and the time of drying, in eotmecteou with estimates for 
the contractors for the removal of the sludge nut homed by fit© 
Emscher Association. T It esc measurements have been shown 
in diagrams (not reproduced), The rainfall was measured by 
Mr. Winter, Municipal Superintendent of Clarification, at the 
Essen plant. 

Description of Drying Beds* —The drying bed nt Essen* X, W, 
for sludge taken from a tank 20,5 ft. jti m.) deep lies several 
meters below the surface of the ground and is iirtiriciidly drained 
by an underground conduit laid parallel with the at ream to 
which it empties, and has an outlet below a dam, The bed is 
supplied with drain pipes laid end to end, at miervnh nf s/J to 
9.8 ft. (2,5 to 3 m,)„ 'These lend to an open ditch surrounding 
the bed. Above the pipes is a layer of furnace wing 12 ire (30 mi.) 
thick and above this a layer of cru bed ' m in. 2 * iun 
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thick. (Coke cinders are sometimes used in place of the latter, 
ii.s they are often cheaper). In recent plants having a sand 
( ati nt tin. giit taken from this is used. As this contains no 
floating particles it. need only he placed in thin layers. 

The drying bed is divided longitudinally l>y planks into 3 parts, 
numbered 1, II and 111. They are 3405, 3411 and 3153 sq. ft. 
(322, 317, and 293 sip in.) in size. Each has, along the middle, 
rails supported by piles for carrying the sludge away. The 
plant began operation in December, 1908. Sludge was placed 
on beds l and III April 8, 1909, and on bed II April 10, 1909. 
In a short, time (3 to 5 days) it became spadable, but was not 
removed from the beds until April 19, 1909. (Time of retention 
U to 1 1 clayn.) 

Noth by Translator 

In i ho aom'luHionn drawn from these experiments no eon- 
side-ration ha* been given to these first drainings, as it could not 
be determined definitely when the sludge became spadable. The 
results that were reached cover the period of a full year, ending 
May 1, 1910. b 

1 he septic sludge received by the drying beds was as follows: 


Bod number 


Month, 1009 


I 


H 


in 


Total 

Lis, yds. 

Lb tn. 

Lit. yd*. 

Vhm. 

Lit. ydn. 

Lbm, 

Lu. ydg. 


271 .0 

424 . 1 ’ 

824.2 

300,4 

• 275.5 

1130.8 

turn , i 

' 27 3 H 

204.8 ! 

202.4 

337,3 : 

257.9 

900.2 1 

271 .7 

m? 7 

201 ,2 

108.8 

175.5 

134.2 

048.4 

278 1 

212,0 ' 

337.2 [ 

257,8 

320.5 ! 

240.0 

941.8 


The total for June, July and August was about 2550 cu. yds. 
(1950 cbm.) ill 92 days, giving an average of 27.7 cu. yds. 
(21.2 cbm.) of septic sludge per day containing about 80 per cent. 

mointure. 

According to Hpillner and Blunk 1 the mean daily flow of 
sewage to the Essen- X. W. plant was, at the time under con- 
sideration (1009-10), as follows: 

1 Tech, flamtnd., VoL XIII <1910)* 
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Sewage from 60,000 persons .. . 2.77} mil. gal. = 

Wastes from Krupp’s works ... 9.51 mil. gal. = 

Mine drainage 0.26} mil. gal. = 

Coal washing water 0 .13 mil. gal. = 


mil. gal. = 10,500 cbm. =32.0% 
mil. gal. = 36,000 cbm. =63.7% 
mil. gal. = 1000 cbm. \ _ ^ 

mil. gal. = 500 cbm. J 


Total i 12.68 mil. gal. =48,000 cbm. =100.0% 

If we assume this volume equivalent to that derived from a 
population of 65,000, we have: 

Volume of sewage per capita daily 194.8 gallons =738 lit. 

Volume of wet sludge per thousand persons 

, .426 cu. yds. = .d2o cbm. 

daily J 

Volume of wet sludge per million gallons 

.. 2.19 cu. yds. 

sewage J __ 

Volume of wet sludge per cubic meter sewage, “ 

The results of operation show that the expectations fiom the 
methods adopted for drainage have been realized. In spite of 
an unusually wet year, sludge averaging 9 in. (23 cm.) m depth 
became spadable in 5.87 days. Sometimes, m dry weather it 
dried in 2 days, as May 11 (III) and May 20 (II) ; in September 

sometimes in one day. . 

In the 365 days under consideration, the drying beds were: 


I Occupied 236 days 
II Occupied 246 days 
III Occupied 294 days 


Empty 129 days. 
Empty 119 days. 
Empty 81 days. 


These figures show that the beds were not completely utilized 
although their area was but about 9684 sq. ft. (900 sq. m.), 
making, for a population of 60,000, only 0.161 sq. ft. (0.015 sq. 
m.) per capita. The tables show, moreover, that sludge is 
seldom removed in winter. As it takes longer to decompose and 
to dry in winter than in summer, care was taken to provide as 
much storage capacity as possible in the deep sludge chambers in 
winter. In this way one is independent of the weather, as it is 
only necessary to discharge small quantities of sludge, and these 
at long intervals. 

Table X shows the changes which sludge undergoes m drain- 
ing. The amount was reduced 45 to 58 per cent, in weight, 60 
to 77 per cent, in moisture and 0.1 to 0.9 per cent, in dried 
material. 

1 The Krupp wastes contain the sewage and water used in lavatories from about 16,000 
workmen tL sewers are on the combined system. The disposal works consmt of two 
grit Chambers, one coarse screen and nine Emscher tanks. These were bu.lt m 1007 8 
and put in operation November, 1908. 
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Thirteen analyses gave an average of 52.3 per cent, moisture 
in spadable sludge. 

Drainage Water— Drainage water, of which several samples 
were taken, showed the same favorable characteristics as in the 
experiments described. 

24 -Hour Samples . — In order to avoid any accidental errors in 
sampling and in order to show the changing composition of the 
drainage water in the course of the experiment, continuous 
average samples were taken on August 12 and 13, 1909. . The 
samples, which were taken hourly from all of the 15 effluent 
drains, were mixed together for each 3-hour sample and ex- 
amined. The result of these analyses is given in Table XI. 

TABLE XI 

Essen-Nordwest Clarification Plant 

Drainage Water, August 12 and 13, 1909, from Bed III 


Time 

10.15 
to 

1.15 

1.15 
to 

4.15 

4.15 

to 

7.15 

7.15 
to 

10.15 

10.15 
to 

1.15 

1.15 
to 

4.15 

4.15 

to 

7.15 

7.15 
to 

10.15 

Gallons per period 1 . . 

296.0 

193.2 

186.4 

164.9 

142.7 

123.0 

88.9 

83.7 

Liters per period 1 . . . 

Residue on evapora- 

1,120.4 

731.4 

705.5 
Parts p 

624.0 
er Millio 

540.7 

n-Mg 

465.6 
per liter 

336 . 6 

316.7 

tion 

2,713.5 

2,831.5 

2,935.5 

3,012.0 

2,863.0 

2,713.0 

2,612.5 

2,560.0 

Residue on ignition. . 

2,298.5 

2,440.5 

2,491.5 

2,578.5 

2, 557 .-5 

2,427 . 5 

2,286.5 

2,229 . 0 

Loss on ignition 

415.0 

391.0 

444.0 

433.5 

305.5 

285.5 

326.0 

331.0 

Chlorine 

426.0 

488.0 

520.0 

544.0 

556.0 

560.0 

556.0 

540.0 

Nitrogen, total 

47.6 

47.6 

53.2 

47.6 

49.7 

’ 51.8 

51.8 

49.0 

Nitrogen, as BLN .... 

21.0 

23.8 

23.1 

24.5 

30.1 

35.0 

30.4 

33.6 

Organic nitrogen .... 
N in nitrates and 

0.7 

1.4 

3.5 

1.4 

2.8 

2.1 

0.7 

1 .4 

nitrites 

Suspended matter, 

25.9 

22.4 

26.6 

21.7 

16.8 

14.7 

14.7 

14,0 

total 

79.6 

91.0 

69.6 

44.4 

* 46.2 

57.8 

194 , 2 

159.6 

Mineral 

53.0 

64.8 

50.0 

27.8 

31.8 

41.6 

145 . 4 

116.8 

Organic 

Putrescibility 10 days 

26.6 

26.2 

19.6 

16.6 

14.4 

16.2 

'48.8 

42.8 

storage in closed 

Not 

Not 

Not 

Not 

Not 

Not 

Not 

Not 

flask. 

putrese. 

putrese. 

putrese. 

putfesc. 

putrese. 

putrese. 

putrese. 

putrese. 


It shows that the drainage water meets the demands of a 
biologically pure water, for the nitrogen is almost entirely 
mineralized and the liquids show no signs of putrefaction (H 2 S 
reaction) even when kept for 10 days in a closed bottle. 

1 The word 11 Stunde” is taken to mean period rather than hour. — Tr. 
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Dmimw, therefore, fulfills all expectations from tin- experi- 
ments as t,o time of drying and composition. 1 1 is employed at, 
t,l u » H ix plants now in operation in tin* Kmsrhcr District. 

Removal of Drained Mud'je. -M one of these plant* Uieek- 
linghausen-Ost) the <lmined sludge is sold us a tort timer to tin* 
farmers at 12 eta. (b(> pfg.) pereartloud (at tin* dumping ground). 
In the 3 years during which this plant lias been in operation, the 
demand has exceeded the supply, so that the sludge is usually 

Hold long before it is prepared. _ 

When no farming is (tarried on in the neighborhood, drained 
sludge is used for filling in land, it is particularly well adapted 
to thin as it does not soften with the ruin and is so firm that large 
deposits of it can be walked on without sinking. 

At Kssen-Nord, which was built this year, attempts will be 
made to dry the drained sludge from lHO.tlltO inhabitants in 
furnaces, similar to those used for the incineration of street 

sweepings. > ... 

In the lb plants to be built this year in the Kntseher District, 
draining beds for drying the sludge have been planned and are, 
in part, constructed. 
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RESULTS OF THE OPERATION OF 
S( )M E O F TI I E M ECU ANICAL SEW- 
AGE CLARIFICATION PLANTS 
OF THE EMSCIIER ASSO- 
CIATION 

HY 

DR. ING. E. S.PILLNER 


MR. BLUNK 

opbuatuvci Mmnnmim, or thm ahhooiationt 
TRANSLATED BY 

E. KUICHLING, C. E. 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 

The foregoing paper by Dr.-lug. Spillner pre, seals in a emu 
pact, form the results arrived at by the Kmsehcr Association in 
the operation of the type of sedimentalion tank devised by Dr. 
Ing. Imhoff for the Association up to tin* end of HM lit. The 
viewpoint taken is, naturally, that of the seient ist , nml the 
conclusions drawn are largely from chemical ami physical tests 
of samples taken during the operation of the several treatment 

plants. _ 

This paper is now very appropriately supplemented bv one 

bringing the subject up to the present year written by Dr.- lug. 
gpillner in conjunct ion with Mr. Hlunk, the engineer in charge 
of operation. This, therefore, not only 1ms the advantage of 
a longer experience with this .mode of treating sewage, and of 
the various comments and criticisms concerning the Kmselter 
tank that have been made during the past year or two and 
which are, in effect, answered in this way, but of the additional 
opinions formed by one intimately connected with the plants 
in their varying conditions of actual operation. 

More or less matter in the original text is, almost necessarily, 
a repetition in new form of what was contained in Spillner's 
I original paper. So far ns consistent with the proper form and 

interpretation of this later work such matter has been omitted 
in the translation, the reader being referred to the earlier paper. 


RKsrr/rs of the operation of some of 

THE MK( - IIANIOAL SEWAGE CLARIFI- 
CATION PLANTS OF THE EMSOHER 
ASSOCIATION. 

M KArtUKEMKNTH OF THE SLUDGE 

The quant it y of sludge contained in each tank of the sewage 
clurilieut ion plants at Essen, Recklinghausen and Bochum was 
measured at intervals of ten days in order to control properly the 
treatment of the sludge. These measurements were made by 
Hounding with a thin sheet iron plate, as the surface of the sludge 
is always horizontal and compact or dense enough to sustain the 
weight of the light plate*. In this way the depth of the super- 
incumbent liquid was readily determined, and thence also the 
volume occupied by the sludge. Any decrease in this depth 
represents a corresponding increase in the volume of sludge. 
The quantity of water contained in the sludge varies at different 
depths in the mass, but the error in measurement caused thereby 
is balanced in the successive observations, as the proportion is 
approximately constant. These soundings are entered in a 
special book, and the corresponding volumes of sludge are 
subsequently computed and recorded in the office. 

For convenience of inspection the records are also kept in 
diagram form, with the ordinates representing the total quantity 
of sludge deposited and the abscissas the number of days elapsed 
from the outset. The discharge of sludge from each, tank is 
similarly recorded and shown on the diagram. By properly 
connecting the successive points thus located, the diagram for 
each plant will exhibit two more or less irregular lines, of which 
the upper one shows by scale the total volume of sludge de- 
posited, while the lower one shows the total volume of sludge 
discharged, since the day that the plant was put in operation; 
and the volume of sludge contained in the tanks at any time 
will bo represented by the difference between the ordinates of 
the upper and lower Hue for that time or day. The diagram 

178 , 
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also enables us to determine approximately how long the sludge 
which was removed remained in the tank. This is done by 
simply moving to the left the ordinate of the lower line until 
it coincides with the equal ordinate of the upper line, and noting 
the corresponding interval on the axis of abscissas which shows 
the number of days. Several such diagrams are given in the 
paper, but with one exception are here omitted. 

For example, the diagram for the Recklinghausen plant 
shows that on April 20, .1000, the total deposit of sludge was 
2000 eu. yds. (1005 cbm.), and that on the same day 5',) eti. yds. 
(45 cbm.) were discharged, the total previous discharge having 


3000 

* 2750 
p asoo 



4* - 00ft — ■ t»09 - *1 

Kiel. 30.— Dififfrutti showing iiimw ttf Unrlgt* in ifit* i M 

('Snrifteutnm 

The upp«*r line n*prenente th*» ngjtrttjtnat volume of »lwl*r «li»f»*w*U***l »i»l »b** l«wer line 
ruprmmt* the aflKretfftta volutin* ut 40rftii««i 


been 1910 eu. yds, (1400 cbm.); hence m thin thy the aggregate 
discharge was 1910+09=1909 eu, yds. (1005 cbm,), By 
moving this ordinate to the left until if interact# the upper 
line representing the total sludge deposited, it will be found that 
thin intersection corresponds on flu* axis of nhseissan to i hi, I7 f 
1908, thus indicating that the sludge which w$m removed 
on April 20, 1 909, had remained in flu* tank for n period of six 
months. In reality, however, the period of detent ion in the 
tank is considerably less, as the sludge does not descend or rnovo 
at a uniform rata from the surface to the mouth of the discharge 
pipe in the sump at the bottom of the* tank. 
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Before and after any sludge is discharged from a tank, the 
position of its surface is always carefully noted by soundings, 
as above described. The difference between these two measure- 
ments gives the quantity removed, which is checked by measur- 
ing the depth of the mass at a number of places upon the level 
drying bed or filter. If made quickly, or before an appreciable 
quantity of water escapes into the underdrains of the bed, the 
two measurements agree closely. 

The amount of water in the discharged sludge varies with the 
depth of the tank and the age and chemical composition of the 
sludge. As will be shown subsequently, it contains on the 
average* about 75 per cent, of water as it leaves the tank; and 
after being allowed to drain for a few days upon the drying beds, 
the quantity of moisture reduces to 52 per cent, at Essen N. W. 
and 05 per cent, at Recklinghausen, or to 58 per cent, on the 
average. By this drainage the volume of the sludge is reduced 
about 40 per cent ., and it then becomes consistent enough to be 
Hpadabie, or to be cut and handled with a shovel 

The authors exhibit in diagram form the results attained with 
the sludge of the Essen- N. W. plant for the year from April 1, 
1900, to April I, 1910. There art* three separate sludge draining 
beds, and the observations relating to them during this period 
are shown graphically. 'The several lines indicate the date and 
quantity of sludge discharged, and the subsequent date and 
volume when the sludge had become spadable and was removed 
from the drying bed; also the depth of the rainfall and the date 
of its occurrence. When first taken from the tanks the sludge 
contained from 72 to 75 per cent, water, and when finally carried 
away from the beds it contained from 55 to 00 per cent, water. 
The abscissas indicate the number of days required for the sludge 
to become dry enough to handle with a shovel. Thus on October 
5, 1909, 95.9 ett. yds. (73 cbm.) of liquid sludge was discharged 
upon bed No. I, and. only three days later it was found to be 
spadable, its volume having reduced to 53.1 cm yds. (40.5 cbm.). 
In this short period the shrinkage in volume was 42.5 eu. yds. 
(32.5 clan.) or 44.5 per cent. 

Another diagram shows the accumulated volumes of liquid and 
drained sludge during the twelve months mentioned, each by a 
continuous line or curve. If, shows that during this time 7194 
cm yds. (5500 cbm.) of liquid sludge had been discharged from 
the tanks, and that this volume had been reduced by drainage 


to 4709 cu. yds. (3000 cbm.), thus making the average shrinkage 
in volume 35 per cent. The proceeding diagrams also indicate a 
large variation in the time required for the sludge to become 
spadable, but the reason therefor becomes evident on comparing 
these periods with the corresponding rainfall. Thus on July 13 
and 14, 1909, all of the beds had been filled with sludge, and in 
the afternoon of the fourteenth, an excessive rainfall occurred 
that yielded a depth of 1,34 in., and by the failure of an embank- 
ment caused the sludge beds to become covered with water lo a 
depth of cS in. In consequence of this accident the sludge in one 
of the bods did not become spadablc until July 27, a period of 
14 days, although a much shorter time sufficed in t he <4 her beds. 
Such cases, however, atro exceptional, and the average period, 
including rainy weather, is from 0 to 7 days. 

In dry summer weather, the drainage or drying is frequently 
accomplished in two or three days, while in severe winter weather 
a somewhat longer time is required, as the water in the sludge 
may then freeze. This freezing is troublesome, m t he sludge after 
thawing is not only rendered nearly m wet as if. wns originally, 
but is also deprived of its contents of gases upon which the 
facility for quick drainage depends in high degree. This peculiar 
property was fully pointed out in a paper by Dr. Imhoff, in 
Teehnuche a Gemeindehlatl , October 5, 1910, pp. 103-109* In 
consequence of the escape of the gases while the frozen nows is 
thawing, the wet sludge settles upon the surface of the bed, there- 
by causing it to become clogged and compelling the water to rise 
to the top of the liquid mass, as in the ease of freshly deposited 
sludge. For this reason it becomes expedient to discharge but 
little sludge in winter, and to make the utmost use of the storage 
capacity in the septic chambers of t he deep tanks by wit hd rawing 
therefrom as much sludge ns possible while the weather is favor- 
able in the summer and autumn. 

The sludge beds of the Essen-N. W. plant have an area of 1077 
sq. yds., and in the said period of twelve months they drained a 
volume of 5500 cbm., or 7195 cm yds., of liquid sludge. Thin k at 
the rate of 6.08 cu. yds. per square yard of surface per year, which 
represents a depth of 20.04 ft. on the? entire surface. The liquid 
sludge was deposited on the beds to n depth of from K to JO in* 
at each application, thus requiring about 27 or 28 applications 
per year in order to drain the stated volume; and a* the average 
period of time required for drainage is about U days to each 
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application, it follows that the sludge beds must be in active use 
for an aggregate of 6X28 = 168 days per year. This computa- 
tion shows that in the climate of Essen ample time is available 
during the year for the repeated fillings, clearings and repairs of 
the sludge beds after due allowance for freezing weather in 
winter. 

At all the other plants of the Emscher Association, the experi- 
ence with the sewage sludge is similar to that at Essen-N. W., 
as described above. It should also be mentioned that at Reck- 
linghausen, Holzwickede and the colony at the Count Schwerin 
Mine, the drained sludge is taken away by neighboring farmers, 
while at Essen and Bochum, where little agriculture is carried on, 
it must be used for filling depressions and low places. [The 
populations tributary to the Recklinghausen, Holzwickede 
and mine colony plants are respectively 30,000, 3200 and 3100, 
while those tributary to the Essen-N. W. and Bochum plants 
are respectively 60,000 and 145,000. The aggregate dry- 
weather flow of sewage at the first three plants is about 2,460,000 
U. S. gallons per day, while at the last two plants it is about 
25,910,000 U. S. gallons per day and contains much mine drainage 
and ground water. The quantities of sludge produced annually 
at each plant are not given, but it is obvious that only a small 
proportion of the drained sludge finds agricultural utilization. 
Trans.] 

It is of much interest to compare the volume of the fresh sludge, 
as it is deposited in the settling chamber or upper portion of an 
Emscher tank, with that of the decomposed liquid sludge dis- 
charged from the bottom of the septic chamber, and also to 
determine how much of the original volume is left after the septic 
sludge has been drained or dried until it attains a consistency 
like that of moist earth which can be cut and handled with a 
shovel. Let us assume that the fresh sludge contains 95 per 
cent, water. After remaining for several weeks in the septic 
chamber, it will contain only 75 per cent, water, and about one- 
third of the original quantity of organic matter will have been 
gasified. In 100 cbm. of fresh sludge there will accordingly be 
5 cbm. of dry solid matter, of which 65 per cent, on the average, 
or 3.25 cbm., will be organic matter. Since one-third of this 
latter substance, or 1.08 cbm., becomes gasified, the remainder 
will be (3.25—1.08) =2.17 cbm. of organic matter. The mineral 
matter amounts to 5X0.35 = 1.75 cbm., and hence the original 
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volume of 5 cbm. of dry .solid matter is reduced to (2. 17 hi .7/5) = 
8.92 cbm., of which 55 percent, is organic and 45 per cent, mineral 
matter. The septic sludge, however, contains 75 per cent, 
water; hence with this addition of water the 8.92 cbm. of 
resultant dry solid matter will have a volume of 8.92X4 1 5. US 

cbm. The original volume of 100 cbm. of fresh sludge has 
tints reduced to a volume of 15.7 cbm. of the liquid septic sludge 
yielded by an Kmseher tank. This represents a shrinkage in 
volume of about 84 per cent. 

Furthermore, this liquid septic sludge shrinks about 40 per 
cent, in volume by drainage upon the beds to a spaduble con- 
sistency. Its volume in the aforesaid case is thus reduced to 
15.7X0.0 = 9.4 cbtn., and hence we have a total reduction in 
volume of (100 — 9.4) =90.0 clnn., or nearly 91 per cent., of the 
original volume of 100 cbtn. of freshly deposited sludge. 

Examination of the Lup in Nurmi k 

The data given in the tables refer to average samples of the 
sludge. In collecting samples for examination, a small portion 
of the liquid is taken at regular intervals during the period of 
discharge as it flows in the open trough on its way to the sludge 
bed, and by mixing together all these portions an average sample 
is obtained. These average samples are placed in tightly closed 
jars and brought to the laboratory, where they are usually 
examined on the same day, Tito examination generally em- 
braces the following determinations: 1. The external peculiari- 
ties and smell; 2. the amounts of contained water and dry 
matter; 8. the proportions of organic and mineral substance in 
the dry matter; 4. amount of total nitrogen in t he dry matter; 
5. reaction, alkaline or acid; (1. amount of fat in the dry matter; 

7. amount of gas-making matter and fixed carbon, by coking; 

8. amount of silica, iron and alumina in the ash. 

The results of a number of such sludge analyses are given on 
pages of Spillner’s paper on “The Drying of Sludge." 'I hese 
data are now supplemented by the tables given in the present 
paper. 

The sludge that is decomposed in the deep Kmseher tanks 
is very black in color, and has the consistency of a more or 
less thick gruel. It is usually quite liquid, and flows easily 
in a trough. In this state it is difficult for the unaided eye to 
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recognise the nature of it h various components. Its reaction is 
always slightly alkaline. It has a faint odor of india-rubber 
or tar, even in localities where the liquid wastes of coke and gas 
works are not admitted into the sewers. This tarry odor is due 
to the activity of certain micro-organisms, and is also found in 
well-decomposed river mud and the sludge from other woll- 
ripened septic tanks. It is always faint, and can be detected only 
in the immediate vicinity of the mass; hence it cannot pollute 
the atmosphere sufficiently to be regarded as a nuisance if the 
sludge is properly decomposed. "Every Ernscher or other septic 
tank, however, requires a certain period of time after being 
placed in service before its operation, becomes satisfactory, and 
therefore it may happen that a serious nuisance will arise if the 
sludge is discharged too early upon the drainage beds. Such a 
condition occurred at two of our plants, Recklinghausen and 
Bochum, before we had learned by experience how to prevent it; 
but after they had been in operation a sufficient length of time 
the development of all disagreeable odors ceased. If it becomes 
necessary for any reason to discharge undecomposod sludge dur- 
ing this ripening period, the material should bo treated like other 
freshly deposited sludge, such as quick burial in the ground. 
The large* amount of gas contained in Emsehor tank sludge, 75 
per cent, of which is methane (0I1 4 ), and therefore combustible, 
and 25 per cent, carbonic acid (0<) 2 ), has already been mentioned 
in SpillneEs earlier paper. These gases also contain traces of 
hydrogen, nitrogen, ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen. The 
part played by these gases in rendering the sludge mobile and in 
facilitating its drainage and drying has also been explained. 

The specific gravity of the sludge obviously varies with the 
amount of gas present. This is demonstrated by the fact that 
from time to time large quantities of sludge will detach them- 
selves from the bottom of every septic tank and rise to the sur- 
face of the liquid, where they discharge their contents of gas and 
then sink again to the bottom. Sludge that is free of gas has a 
specific gravity of 1,09 to 1,22, 

Details of analyses are given in the following Tables I, II and 
III, relating to the Recklinghausen, Essen and Bochum plants. 

In regard to the analyses at Recklinghausen, it should be 
remarked that since tin? end of 1008 this sludge cannot be con- 
sidered as normal Ernscher tank sludge, because the capacity 
of the plant has been greatly exceeded" by the unexpectedly 
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rapid ineroaso in the quantity of sewage, and lienee the time 
required for a thorough decomposition of t he sludge is no longer 
available. The quality of the sludge, moreover, is different 
from what it was formerly. No bad results, however, have vet 
appeared, as the change in quality is manifested only by the 
larger water content of the sludge, and the longer time required 
for its drainage on the beds; but it does not become putrid in 
drying, which is the main thing to be attained. It is intended 
to relieve the tanks to some extent by first passing the sewage 
through a detritus ehamber which will extract the sand and 
other heavy matter. The rapid increase in the quantity of 
sewage from the other cities will also affect the remaining plants 
by reducing the time available for the decomposition of the 
sludge. 

Table l gives 80 analyses of liquid sludge from the 15 Kmseher 
tanks of the Recklinghausen plant, taken on h"» different days 
between June 14, 11J07, and September 2, HUH, three or four 
analyses of the same date often relating to the sludge front 
different tanks; the depth of the tanks is not stated. The 
essential figures are as follows: 


TABLE I 

Analyhkh of ICmhchjck Tank Hmukif,, IlRctcuxofSAf -tiRM 



M«%. 

Mitt, 

Average 

Witter content, per cent . 

m 

a 

75 

ti 


II 

Dry matter, per cent, , . , 

tfft 

ti 

II 

7 

17 

1 

Mineral component of dry mutter, jm-i cent 

HI 

* 

40 

H 

7*4 

.7 

Organic <mrapontiit of dry mutter, per cent 

m 

2 

as 

ti 

4ft 

a 

Nitrogen component of dry matter, per mm 

a 

m 

i 

IS 

1 

74 

Fat component of dry matter, per cent 

hi 

.70 

fi. 

1 7 

ft 

N? 


Table II gives 16 analyses of liquid sludge from lie* U Kmmrlier 
tanka of the Kssen-N. W. plant, taken on to different days 
between April 4 and October 11, 1006; 0 of them* analyses refer 
to either mixtures or averages from 2 or 3 tanks. All these 
tanks are 9 m, *= 29.5 ft. deep. The essential figures are as 
follows: 
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TABLE II 

Analyses of Emscher Tank Sludge. Essen 



Max. 

Min. 

Average 


81 .8 

71 . 3 

75.6 

Dry matter, per cent. . 

28.7 

18.2 

24.4 

Mineral component of dry matter, per cent. . . 

53 .5 

37.6 

45.1 

Organic component of dry matter, per cent 

62.4 

46.5 

54.9 

Nitrogen component of dry matter, per cent 

Fat component of dry matter, per cent 

1.43 

7.36 

1.02 

3.44 

1 .22 
4.95 



Table III gives 24 analyses of liquid sludge from the 18 
Emseher tanks of the Bochum plant, taken on 11 different days 
between February 11, 1909, and December 13, 1910. All of 
these analyses refer to single tanks; the depth of the tanks is not 
stated. The essential figures are as follows: 


TABLE III 

Analyses of Emscheb Tank Sludge. Bochum 



Max. 

Min. 

Average 


83 . 9 

70.9 

78.1 

Dry matter, per cent 

29.1 

16. 1 

21.9 

Mineral component of dry matter, per cent. 

71 .5 

49.3 

61.9 

38.1 

Organic component of dry matter, per cent 

50.7 

28.5 

Nitrogen component of dry matter, per cent 

1.50 

0.87 

1.18 

Fat component of dry matter, per cent 

12.30 

3.53 

6.12 



It has been observed that the water content of the sludge 
depends in high degree on the depth of its surface (as determined 
by sounding in the manner described in the foregoing) below 
the surface of the water in the tank, and also upon the age of the 
sludge. If a tank contains only a small quantity of sludge, the 
presumption is that the sludge was deposited quite recently and 
that it will contain a relatively high percentage of water. This 
is always the case in our tanks at the end of summer, as they 
are operated so as to discharge as much sludge as can possibly 
be dried during the warm season, and thus make room in the 
tanks for the accumulation of sludge during the frosty days 
when it cannot be discharged upon the drainage beds. On the 
other hand, if the septic chambers are filled to a high level as 
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will be the case in plants of sufficient capacity to hold the sludge 
accumulations of from 2 to 4 months, the sludge will contain a 
very low percentage of water. The normal low percentage at 
the Bochum and Essen plants is about 73 per cent. 

The easy separation of the licpiid sludge into water and a 
spadable mass is explained not only by the action of the gases 
already mentioned, but also by the fact that the organic matter 
has undergone an extensive decomposition. Unfortunately a 
measure for this decomposition cannot be deduced from the 
available analyses, as the data are not sufficiently complete to 
admit of a comparison with the composition of the fresh sludge; 
but other investigations are now in progress from which it will 
be possible to make such a comparison. We can, however, form 
a rough estimate of the extent of the sludge destruction or 
digestion by considering the volume of the gases produced. 
Several measurements of this volume were made at Essen-N. W., 
and it was found that the plant yielded from 24,700 to 31,800 
cu. ft. (700 to 900 cbm.) of gases per day. The weight of such gas 
is about (1.6855 lbs. per cubic yard, or 0.0624 lbs. per cubic foot) 
(1 kg. per cbm.), and hence from 1540 to 1980 lbs. (700 to 900 kg.) 
of organic matter in the sludge were gasified every day. the 
records show that during that period the average daily produc- 
tion of decomposed liquid sludge was 18.31 cu. yds. (14 cbm.), 
of which 24 per cent, was dry matter; and as the specific gravity 
of the sludge is approximately 1.00, the daily yield of dry 
matter was accordingly 4.39 cu. yds. (3.30 cbm.) or 7407.5 lbs. 
(3360 kg.), of which about 55 per cent, or 4078.5 lbs. (1850 kg.) 
is of organic nature. Let us now assume that the loss or de- 
struction of organic matter in the sludge takes place exclusively 
by gasification, as we do not yet know the proportion thereof 
that is lost by becoming liquefied; this daily loss will then be 
represented by the aforesaid weight of 1540 to 1980 lbs. (700 to 
900 kg.), or 1763.7 lbs. (800 kg.) on the average, of gas produced 
every day by the tanks. By adding this loss to the aforesaid 
residual organic matter in the decomposed liquid sludge, we will 
have for the daily quantity of organic matter that reaches the 
tanks: 4078.5 + 1763.7 = 5842.2 lbs. (1850 + 800 = 2650 kg.). 
From this computation it is seen that about one-third of the 
organic matter contained in the fresh sludge is lost or destroyed 
by gasification. [Provided that no liquefaction occurs. It 
should also be remembered that these figures cannot be checked 
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by the actual amount of organic matter in the freshly deposited 
sludge, which was not ascertained. Trans.] 

The foregoing figures cannot be regarded as being generally 
correct, as they relate to only one plant and a few measurements 
of the gas there evolved. They afford, however, some means of 
estimating how much sludge is lost by gasification in a properly 
working Emscher tank, located in our climate. Reference may 
also be made to the experiments of Favre and Spillner for deter- 
mining in another manner the loss of sludge by decomposition 
in a septic tank, published in Gesundheitsingenieur , 1907, p. 810 
and 1909, p. 825, respectively. 

The septic liquid sludge is a watery mixture of mineral and 
partly decomposed organic matter. On evaporation, the 
resulting dry matter has usually a gray color, but sometimes 
it is brownish-gray. It has little odor, and that which is devel- 
oped when heated to 212° F. usually resembles the odor of 
peptone. In most cases it contains few recognizable materials, 
but when such are found they ' are commonly bristles, hairs, 
stems of grains, small twigs, scraps of leather, sand, small stones, 
and fragments of coal; bits of tinfoil, card-board, wood and 
lime, and fish-scales have also been found therein repeatedly. 

The determination of the total amount of nitrogen in the 
dry sludge is made regularly, in view of the utilization of this 
material as a fertilizer at some of the plants. The resulting 
figures have exceeded our expectations, the averages being 
1.22 per cent, at Essen-N. W., 1.39 per cent, at Bochum, and 
1.57 per cent, at Rechlinghausen. All of the spadable sludge 
produced at the latter plant has been sold for fertilizing pur- 
poses, and good results have been attained therewith. 

Many determinations of the amount of fat in the dry sludge 
were made, but it was found that it was considerably less than 
that of the fresh sludge in other cities. Thus from 16 to 17 per 
cent, of fat was obtained from the dry matter of the fresh sludge 
at Frankfort, 18 per cent, at Luttich, 15 per cent, at Cassel and 
14 per cent, at Harburg, while the amount obtained from the 
dried sludge of the typical Emscher tanks at Essen-N. W. and 
Bochum was only from 3 to 7 per cent, in most cases. The 
difference must be ascribed to the decomposition attained in the 
latter plants. Inasmuch as the recovery of this fat has never 
proved profitable in other localities, it seems hopeless to attempt 
such a process where Emscher tanks are used. 
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Excepting the .small proportion that is used as fertilizer, the 
bulk of the drained sludge produced by the plants of t hi; Kniseher 
Association is used at the present time for filling depressions and 
low places. 

In regard to the mineral matter of t he dry sludge, a number 
of determinations of its principal components were made. The 
averages found at Esscn-N. W. are: SiO s , 0.1,20 per cent,,; Fed >.,, 
11.17 per cent.; Alj() s , (i.OO per cent. It thus appears that the 
mineral matter in the sludge consists chiefly of sand. 

Examinations os tub Dkainkd Hmukik 

The sludge is dciscrihed as “spadahle ’’ when it cun be cut and 
handled with shovels on the drainage; beds like moist earth, and 
be loaded into the tram-cars provided for its transportation to 
other localities. For the purpose of examination a number of 
samples, depending on the size of the drainage bed, are collected 
from different points and are then mixed together; the mixture 
is regarded as representing an average sample of the material, 
and is then placed in an air-tight receptacle and taken to the 
laboratory. The examination is made in the same manner as 
in the case of the liquid sludge. 

The surface of the spadahle sludge has usually a grayish-brown 
color, while the remainder of the muss is mostly black. Its 
consistence varies from doughy to crumbly, according to the 
amount of moisture present, which in turn depends on the state 
of the weather and the length of time allowed for drainage. In 
structure, the spadahle sludge from Hmseher tanks is invariably 
somewhat spongy. On breaking an air-dried sample, the 
ruptured surfaces exhibit numerous small cavities and passages 
penetrating the entire mass, which were formed by the bubbles 
of gas contained in the liquid sludge, and obviously facilitate 
both drainage and subsequent drying in high degree. 

As the collection of a fairly representative sample of a largo 
mass of partly dry sludge is a matter of considerable difficulty, 
the examinations of spadahle sludge have not been as numerous 
as those of the liquid sludge. Table IV gives the results of 
11 examinations of spadahle sludge at the Essen- N. W. plant , 
on 11 different days between April HI and August 28, I 1HJU ; and 
with periods of drainage ranging from i 1 to 4 days. The 
essential figures are as follows: 
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TABLE IV 

Analyses or Spadable Emscher Tank Sludge. Essen-N. W. 



Max. 

Min. 

Average 

Water content, per cent 

59.9 

47.7 

52.3 

Dry matter, per cent 

52.3 

40.1 

47.7 

Mineral component of dry matter, per cent 

54.2 

40.6 

46.6 

Organic component of dry matter, per cent 

59.4 

45.8 

53.4 

Nitrogen component of dry matter, per cent 

1.40 

1.01 

1.17 

Fat component of dry matter, per. cent 

3.91 

3.02 

3.39 

Drainage period, number of days 

11 

3 

7 


The results of 5 examinations of both the liquid sludge and the 
resulting spadable sludge at the Essen-N. W. plant, on the same 
number of days between* May 25 and August 7, 1909, is given in 
Table X of Spillner’s paper, pages 167 and 168. 

The averages of the results found from the examinations 
(number not stated) of spadable sludge at the Bochum plant 
during the fiscal year 1910-1911 are: 

Water content, 63.3 per cent.; dry matter, 36.7 per cent.; 
mineral component of dry matter, 64.4 per cent.; organic com- 
ponent of dry matter, 35.6 per cent.; nitrogen, 1.24 per cent.; 
fat, 6.91 per cent. 

Table V gives the results of 21 examinations of spadable 
sludge at the Recklinghausen plant, made on 9 different days 
between May 27, 1908, and October 10, 1910. Two of these were 
made in 1908 and the remainder in 1910. The essential figures 
are as follows: 

TABLE V 


Analyses of Spadable Emscher Tank Sludge. Recklinghausen 



Max. 

Min. 

Average 

Water content, per cent 

73.6 

53.5 

65.2 

Dry matter, per cent 

46.5 

26.4 

34.8 

Mineral component of dry matter, per cent. 

65.4 

41 .2 

58.5 

Organic component of dry matter, per cent 

58.8 

29.8 

41.5 

Nitrogen component of dry matter, per cent 

2.39 

0.95 

1.65 

Fat component of dry matter, per cent 

10.30 

3.02 

5.28 

Drainage period, number of days 

22 

4 

12.5 


It should be noted that the high average water content (65,2 

per cent.) of the spadable sludge at Recklinghausen, together' 

\ 
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wit h the long average drainage period (12.o days), is aUrilmluItlo 
to the overworking of the plant and tin* consequent luc-k of 
thorough decomposition of the sludge. 

The examination of tin? dry mutter of the drained sludge is 
made in the name manner m in tin* ease of the liquid sludge. 
The amount of organic matter in generally somewhat less than 
that in the liquid sludge, but it may he remarked that in view 
of the large quantities of material examined, it is very difficult 
to obtain concordant samples, Experiments on a small scale, 
however, have shown that some organic mutter disappears by 
gasification during the process of draining. A description 
of these latter experiments is given in SpillneFs earlier paper, 
pages 101-1 04. Some instances of Hindi loss in 'drying are also 
found in Table X of Spillner's paper relating to the sludge* of the 
Essen- N. W, plant. 

This table likewise* shows that the reduction in the amount of 
dry matter contained in the liquid sludge, mused by drainage 
on the sludge beds, ranges from fUd to Child per rent. After 
the spadahlc sludge has been removed to the final dumping 
grounds, the process of decam posit ion continues, although 
slowly. No analyses have yet been made in regard to litis 
matter, but from the high temperatures (up to 122° f\| that have 
occasionally been observed in such deposits, it must be con- 
cluded that further processes of decomposition are Inking place 
therein. 

Examination or tun Liqrin Duawn Fhom toe Hectic* fiiAMiitiR 
or an Emhciikh Tank, and the IIiiainaok Watkk 
Fhom the Hu: due .Bum 

A knowledge of the composition of ifie liquid In the septic 
chamber of an Emseher tank is of interest to t hose who opertiffi 
such plants, because this liquid is contained in flit* sludge that 
is discharged from the tank, and is separated therefrom in part 
when the sludge reaches the drainage beds, and thence finds 
its way into the outfall. When a tank is first putt in sendee, 
the septic chamber is filled with the sewage; but ns there i* no 
current in tins chamber, the original volume of sewage noon 
becomes septic and undergoes thorough decomposition, after 
which it has little odor. A renewal of the liquid by diffusion 
from the sewage that flow's through the upper eh am 1 st of the 
tank, or by the water that is mixed with tie* sludge which drops 
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into the septic chamber through the slot in the bottom of the 
upper chamber, is usually a very slow process; but when some of 
the accumulated' sludge is discharged, its volume is necessarily 
replaced with fresh sewage from the upper chamber. 

The quantity of sludge discharged at one time, however, 
is always a very small fraction of the capacity of the septic 
chamber, and the liquid therein is then allowed to remain at 
rest for several weeks as a rule. During this time the fresh 
sewage that replaced the volume of previously discharged sludge 
is afforded ample time to become thoroughly decomposed. This 
process of decomposition is also accelerated by the constant 
rise of gas bubbles from the sludge below, whereby the liquid 
contents of the septic chamber becomes thoroughly intermixed. 

If a sample of the liquid in the septic chamber is taken mid- 
way between the floating scum at the top of the ventilating 
openings and the surface of the dense sludge at the bottom, it 
will be found to be black in color; and on being allowed to 
stand, the upper portion will gradually become clear while the 
lower portion will contain much sludge. In the tank a part 
of this sludge was being carried up by the ascending gas bubbles, 
and another part was in the act of settling again to the bottom. 
The averages of the results of a large number of analyses of 
such liquid is given in the following Table No. VI: 


TABLE VI 


Analyses of Liquid from Sludge Chamber of Emschkr T 


Name of plant 


Reckling- 

hausen 


Boc.httm 


Number of analyses made 

Transparency of the liquid 

Reaction of the liquid 

Chlorine, parts per million ; 

Residue after evaporation, parts per million . . 

Residue after ignition, parts per million 

Loss by ignition, parts per million 

Suspended matters, parte per million 

Suspended organic matter, parte per million . . 
Suspended mineral matter, parts per million . . 

Nitrates, parts per million 

Nitrites, parte per million . 

Total nitrogen, parts per million 

Nitrogen as ammonia (NH»), parts per million 
Nitrogen as organic nitrogen, parts per million 
Sulphuretted hydrogen 


17 

0.80 

Alkal. 

183.0 

990 . 7 

693.7 

297.0 
2171.9 
1044 . 3 
1125,6 

0 

0 

36,3 

27.8 

8.5 

Present, 


(3 

1 . 97 , 
Alkal. 

993 . 3 
2594 . 1 
2379.3 

214.3 
Hi .8 
18.7 
63 . 1 

O 

O 

25 . 4 

20 . 5 
4 . 9 

Present. 


AN KB 


Essen- 
N. W, 


I 15 
| 0 . 34 

! Alkal. 

I 2193.9 
4662.2 
I 3961.9 
| 700.3 

! 5670.2 
! 3969.9 
j 1700.3 
0 
0 

70.4 

61 .4 
9.0 

Present. 
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On comparing these figures with I he corresponding analyses 
of the sewage in the tipper chambers of < he? Hmseher tanks at the 
three plants mentioned, it will he seen that the septic liquid 
contains considerably more dissolved matter than the stnva.gr*. 

As already stated, this septic liquid is mixed with lie* sludge 
that is discharged upon the drainage beds. These beds are 
formed of a layer of slag or cinders about 12 in. deep, over 
which another layer of fine-grained material is placed. This 
upper layer absorbs the water that drains out very slowly 
from the sludge, and gradually delivers it to the underlying 
stratum of cinders from which St escapes into the drain pipes. 
Both the upper stratum and the lower one absorb much of the 
organic matters in the liquid, ami these mutters are then trans- 
formed or mineralmt by the micro-organisms in file inter- 
stices, in the same way as in a contact bed or sprinkling filter. 
This mineralized matter is then flushed out by the following 
water, and flows therewith into the urtderd rains. The water 
issuing from the drain pipes is thus biologically purified, and its 
character can be estimated from the averages of the results of 
12 analyses of samples of the water taken from the tirirler-drnirts 
of the sludge beds of the Essen plant, given in Table VII, as 
follows: 

TABLE VI f 


Analyses of Water from 

L ? NIII5fiaHAtN 

or Si.rixm Br.iis, 

Kmmkm 

1 tetominaUotM 

Fart* p»r 
mi i linn 

Itetpritiliiiitlfiti# 

l # i* rt* pip 
million 

Tmmp&r$my . . . ...... 

« m 

Milrcntti tttfiii CM 410 . . .. 


Ewtkkifi after ovaporation , , 

mn it 

Niltie ncrlil CM it hi . , ; 

Cfwwwit 

Eituidu® after ignition . . . , 

sail 4 

Total niin^iitt . . . . , . 

m n 

1 «m by Ignition , , , . , , 

, . mi.B 

Mil fogm m /tinmo!04 

m it 

OblcMfiat . . , 

, / §» ,i 

Orgink" niiitigMn. . 

2 i 

am.tUm 

124 4 

Total ti if r **#*■* n m 


Suspmdcid organic matter, 

m. n 

nitrite* Mid nitrate* 

m n 

Sitepndbd minisml matter, 

7& ® 1 

l*titnm4Mllty 

Nni ptitfm 


These analyses relate in part to waters derived from in her 
Emseher tanks than those which furnished the samples of septic 
liquid cited in Table VI, and hence a direct comparison between 
the two results of analysis cannot be made. The figures, how- 
ever, indicate plainly that a biological purification hm taken 
place, as shown by the presence of nitrates and nitrites and also 
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by I ho small quantity of organic nitrogen. This drain water 
ran fairly be regarded as suitable for admission into almost any 
outfall, and even into such as are sensitive to pollution. It 
accordingly requires no further treatment, and differs in this 
respect greatly from the drainage waters of filter presses and 
centrifugal sludge driers. Its quantity, moreover, is very small, 
being only one gallon to every 10,000 gallons of sewage at 
Essen X. \\\, ho that it may be allowed to soak away into the 
ground at plants of moderate size. 

Yearly Costs 

The total annual expenses of a sewage clarification plant 
consist of the interest and sinking fund charges on the cost of the 
land and structures, the charges for maintenance and renewals, 
and tin* usual outlays for supervision, labor and supplies. The 
figures for the Recklinghausen, Bochum and Essen N. W. 
plants, along with some other details, are exhibited in the fol- 
lowing Table VIII: 


TABLE VII I 

CoHT OF OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


Miiiimi of plant 1 

1 

Tribu- 
tary ! 
1 popu- 
lation : 

: 

Dry i 
i weather 
flow of i 
sewage 
mill, gab.; 
par clay ! 

j 

Total ! 
annual 

I expense* 

Total 
annual 
omt par 1 
1 head of 
| popula- 
| lion 

Total 
! annual 
ocmt per 
million 
nab. 

1 

Annual 
expense 
for ope- 
ration 
and 
main- 
tenance 

Annual 

expense 

1 for opera- 
tion and 
mainte- 
nance per 
head 

HMkllnchnusMi . : 

30,000 

2.3H 

i $2 f .m 

i *0.0785 

! $2.71 

* 750 

$0 . 0250 

fiaohiifn . , , , 

145,000 

13,22 

i RUSH 

| 0.0708 

! 2,11 

3000 

0.0248 

Kmmu M, W ...... 

80,000 

i 12,60 

I 

0,155 

j 0.1026 

j 1.33 

2200 

0.0367 


[It should he noted that in all of these three plants neither the 
m * wage nor flics sludge is pumped, and that no chemicals are 
used to induce precipitation of sludges or disinfection of the efflu- 
ents; also that the* effluent from the settling chambers, which 
form the upper portions of the Emscher tanks, is not subjected 
to any further treatment whatever, but flows directly into the 
outfnlL No figures are given as to costs of land and construc- 
tions; nor are the stated annual costs applicable to American 
ummelptilities where materials, wages and labor are much higher 
than in ( Jerm&ny, — Tram.] 
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(I KN JO HAL Riosn/rs 

If all connections between the sowers and privy-vaults or cess- 
pools are abolished, the water-curried sewage will reach the 
disposal plant in a fresh condition. The tempera! tire of the 
sewage in winter is high enough to prevent its freezing in the 
plant. [The lowest temperature of the air at those plants during 
the 14 months from January 1, 1909, to March I, 1910, was about 
14° b\, and prevailed for only two or three consecutive days; 
the temperature diagrams given in the paper shew that the 
temperature of the air was below the freezing-point VAT lb) 

on from, 12 to 30 days in the aggregate during this period. 

Tram.] 

If the sewage is not sept ie when it reaches the plant, if will not 
become septic during its passage through the upper settling 
chambers of the Emseher tanks, (The cylindrical tanks are 
combined into groups of three at the plants mentioned, thus 
making the length of each continuous witling chamber about 
100 ft., and the time allowed for the sewage to traverse this 
distance ranges from 30 to 50 minutes on the average in dry 
weather. When the volume of sewage m increased by rainfall, 
the time of passage is reduced,— Tmnn»] 

Tests for put rescibility of mixtures of the effluent with the 
unpolluted water of the several small streams into which the 
clarified sewage is discharged, show that offensive odors are not 
developed in a mixture of equal parts of effluent and clean water, 
and sometimes not in a mixture of two parts of effluent, to one of 
clean water, even when kept standing in an ineulmtor, Tlio 
putrefaction of the stream is therefore not- to be apprehended. 

If the time of flow through the aforesaid settling chamber is 
not less than 45 minutes, about 95 per cent, on the average of 
the entire volume of sedimentable matter in the sewage* will be 
deposited in the septic chambers underneath. The effluent 
will accordingly contain not more than one volume of sediment 
able matter in 2000 equal volumes of the liquid, {The term 
“sedimentable matter” applies to the sludge or sediment which 
Hetties in the course of 2 hours into the lower part of a recep- 
tacle filled with crude sewage and left undisturbed.— 

Coal dust requires a much longer time for settlement than 
the sludge of domestic sewage; in experiments with fine coni 
dust it was found that from 4 to H hours were necessarx for its 
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sediment at ion. It is therefore important to exclude from 
the sowers all waters that have been used for washing coal and 
coke and have not undergone long sedimentation. 

When the volume of sewage is largely increased by storm 
water, no appreciable quantity of sludge can be flushed out 
from an Kmscher tank, because the sludge does not accumulate 
in the settling chamber through which the sewage flows, but 
drops at once into the septic chamber below where it remains 
undisturbed by the current in the upper chamber. 

The volume of t he fresh sludge deposited in an Emscher tank 
is reduced about Ho per cent, by the process of decomposition in 
the septic chamber. From 25 to 30 per cent, of the dry matter 
contained in tint fresh sludge will be destroyed by gasification. 
The gases tints produced consist mostly of methane (CHJ and 
carbonic acid (C(> 3 ). Offensive odors are not developed in the 
process of gasification. The rest of the reduction in the volume 
of the sludge is principally due to the diminution of its content 
of water. The proportion lost by liquefaction is as yet unknown. 

The drying or draining of tho sludge to a spadablo consist- 
ency upon suitable beds is accomplished in (1 days on the average. 
A depth of from K to 10 in. of liquid sludge is deposited on the 
beds each time they are used. In the course of the drying 
process the volume of the sludge is reduced about 25 per cent. 
During a year an aggregate depth of 20 ft. of liquid sludge is 
applied to each bed. After the spadable sludge reaches the 
dumping ground, it is gradually transformed into an earthy 
substance. Tim drainage water from the sludge beds is bio- 
logically purified in passing through them. 

The cost of clarifying sewage with Emscher tanks is small, 
as seen from the preceding table. 





SLUDGE TREATMENT IN THE 
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I. American Sewage 

In applying data of sewage purification the character of the 
sewage itself is of first importance: in particular, its composition 
and age. It should be borne in mind that results obtained under 
European conditions, where a water consumption of about 
40 gallons per capita daily is a usual amount, may be quite 
different under American conditions, where a water consumption 
of 100 or even 12f> gallons per capita daily is not uncommon. 
Ho, too, a distinction is necessary between sewages from com- 
bined and separate systems, the former being greatly diluted 
and increased in volume during rainy weather, besides bringing 
with it much grit from the street surfaces. Trade wastes, when 
produced in excessive amounts, often constitute • a special 
problem, either when taken in combination with the ordinary 
sewage or when treated independently; but ordinarily their 
influence is not sufficient to determine the method of puri- 
fication to be adopted. 

The amount of the impurities to be dealt with in the case of 
dry-weather or domestic sewage depends on the population 
served rather than on the volume of liquid, ho that in questions 
relating to sludge treatment populations are generally preferable 
as a basis of computation rather than volumes of liquid. 

Table 1 gives the analyses of the sewage of several American 
cities, and Table II gives the amount of the suspended solids 
mid the part of this which is organic or liable to cause offensive 
conditions through putrefaction — figures of first importance 
in question of sewage clarification and sludge treatment. 

105 
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TABLE II 

Suspended Matter in the Sewage of Several American Cities 

a. Parts per Million 


Place Total j Organic j Mineral j Authority 


Boston, Mass 135 91 44 Kinnieutt, .Winslow & Pratt. 

Chicago, 111 143 80 63 ; Eng: News, Mar. 31, 1910. 

Columbus, 0 215 j 81 134 Geo. A. Johnson. 

Lawrence, Mass 149 113 36 Kinnieutt, Winslow & Pratt. 

Mass. — Small towns 94.6 78.1 16.5 Kinnieutt, Winslow & Pratt. 

Small cities 180.61 46.4 31.2 Kinnieutt, Winslow & Pratt. 

Paterson, N. J 45 to 641 George C. Whipple. 

Philadelphia, Pa 204 142 62 Geo. S. Webster. 

Plainfield, N. J 134 Andrew Gavet. 

Providence, R. I 397 343.5 53,5 Kinnieutt, Winslow & Pratt. 

Waterbury, Conn 165 115 50 Eng. News, June 3, 1909. 

Worcester, Mass 255.8 177.8 ! 78.0 Kinnieutt, Winslow & Pratt. 

b. Gra ms per O apita. 

Chicago, 111 166 93 73 Eng. News, Mar 31, 1910. 

Columbus, 0 98 j 47 51 Geo. A. Johnson. 

Mass.— Small cities 53 44. 9 Kinnieutt, Winslow <fe Pratt. 

Mass.— Separate systems. . 49 38 11 Geo. A. Johnson. 

Mass. — Combined and mfg . ; 145 76 69 Geo. A. Johnson. 

United States 93 40 53 j Geo. W. Fuller. 


Although the composition of sewage varies greatly in different 
cities the following analyses may be taken as fairly representing 
ordinary American conditions. 





Oxygen consumed 2 mlnutea* boiling 

5 minutes* boiling , , , 

Nitrogen as,, Free ammonia 

Albuminoid ammonia , 

Organic . , . , , 

Total , , 

Chlorine , , . , . . 

Fata. . , . . 

Dissolved matter Mineral . , , 

Organic and volatile , 
Total , 

Suspended matter, . . . , , Mineral 

( >ffptnie arid volatile 

Total ...... 

Total solid* , . . . , . . . . . Mineral ... 

Organic and volatile 
Total . . 

1 To convert to m&tm per capita multiply by 0 0B37 
To convert to grain* imr capita multiply by 144*12, 

If the volume of m.-wnm l* taken m 100 nalkum per capita daily: 
To convert to grains par git Hon multiply by 0, 1643. 

To convert to part# par million multiply by 2 Mil. 

8 Report on Btrn&m IMpmml. Fatiwm, N. /„ 1006. 

3 Tmhmlugy QucUcrly, Jum, 1903, p,141. 


Total solids 

Organic matter 
Mineral matter ...... 

Chlorine 

Nitrogen ............ 

Albuminoid ammonia . 
Free ammonia ....... 

Fata 
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TABLE III 

Composition of Typical Amkhioan Skwaok 
In Crams per Capita Daily 1 * 
1. According to George (’. Whipple 3 


2, According to George W. Fuller 1 


Domestic 

Kc»wage 


Sewage of mitnufacf uring 
cities 


220 to 500 
100 to 200 
120 to 500 
25 to 50 
IMto 15 
2 to 4 
5 to 10 
20 to 50 


170 

70 

100 

20 

11 

FT 

7 

20 
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Ji. According to E. B. Phelps 1 



In 

In 



solution 

Kuspension 

Total 

Mineral and ash 1 

114 

38 

152 

Organic and volatile ; 

76 

76 

152 

Total residue on evaporation . . i 

190 

114 

304 * 


The* organic matter in composed m follows: 


Total carbon . 76.0 

Total nitrogen 5.7 

Total II, O, 8, P, etc . . . . 70.3 


152.0 

Separating the nitrogenous from the carbonaceous matter 

there results: 


N 1 1 rc >g«n otw mat ter : 

Nitrogen.. 5.7 

Carbon . 28.5 

If, O, 8, P, etc. . 22.8 


57.0 

Fats, etc.: 

Carbon 13.3 

H and <),... 5.7 

19.0 

Carbohydrates: 

Carbon . , . , 34.2 

H, O, etc . . . * 41.8 


76.0 

Total 152.0 

II. Detritus form Grit Chambers 

Bouton, Manx .— At the sewage experiment station of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the sewage was pumped 
by a small duplex pump from a large sewer carrying the combined 
sewage of 350,000 persons. A small grit chamber was formed of 

5 Deriuml from Witter Supply and Irrigation Paper, No. 185. Table, p. 15, Assuming 

im (Jab. Per Cap. 
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a, cast iron cylinder 19 in. in diumet er and 1 0 in. deep, containing 
a screen with 1 / 2-in. meshes. The velocity was mliaanl in this 
to 0.04 ft. per second, thus making tin* limn of passage* through 
the chamber about 4a seconds. 

The detritus removed from this chamber amounted to 0.05 
eu. yds. per million gallons of sewage. It contained 27 percent, 
moisture and but 0.05 per cent . organic matter, and were quite 
inoffensive when spread on the land adjoining the station. 1 
Analyses of samples taken from March 20, 1904, to Juno 1, 1905, 
averaged as follows:* 



Wat 

( "lorn 
WllliT Htom-, 


Fun* *!» v «l**f r*»»H 



0*0 rit 11*4 

o<\ 

Total 

{*»mm on , t 

* »rg(ini«* N 

< tuygi'ii 





iglitMoit 


PouimIh per mil 

JIWKI 

cm mm) 

U70 

a «i ;t j 

1 7 

Hon gallon* mow- 






n tw». 






Pari* per million 

MWt 

A2 XI 

1 17 

s:i ,'M 

,2 

part* of Howugn. 






Near the 

Moon 

Island outlet 

of »)»• 

Boston Main 

Drainage 


system the outfall sewer Is enlarged to form two conduits K ft. 
wide, 10 ft. high and about 1 '1 milt* in length, in which the 
heavier solids deposit. The depth of sewage tn these newer* of 
deposit is designed to be from s to 111 ft, Tin* sludge is pushed 
toward one end where it is drawn off by a 12-in. pipe to a sludge 
tank 50 ft. X 10 ft. X 15 ft. in size, having n enpneily of 150 cm* 
yds. From this tank it is taken lira scow, whirls in towed ii limit 
20 miles to sea, and (lumped. 

In the year ending February I, 1910, with art average flow of 
82,378,000 gallons per day, 877*1 eu. yds, of sludge was deposited 
in these sewers, or 0,29 eu. yds. per million gallon* of no* age, in 
addition to whatever was subsequently deposited in the atnrngo 
tanks on Moon Island. 

Worcester, Mam*— The sewage, which, in 1910, averaged 14,57 
million gallon** per day, or 107,2 gallon* per capita, passed 
through one of two grit chamber* 40 ft* X 10 ft , in plan mid 9 ft. 
deep m about 1.8 minutes. The mean velocity therefore. 
0.4 ft, per second, 

1 Experiment* on On* Piiriftanttaft of Boston *•* wim*. Winwlim nrol W*t«*r 

Supply ami Irrigation Pnp*r No. 1*3, 

% KInnietiU, Window ud Fmtt, 
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According to Mr. Mai (hew Gault, superintendent of sewers, 
<'»• v«1m. <»!' heavy grit,, about half water and weighing 18,150 
lbs. per cubic yard, went removed, representing 4.0 per cent, of the 
total suspended matter in the sewage. The effluent contained 
27,5 l ml ' ,s I'*''' million of suspended matter. The material re- 
moved amounted to 0.11 eu. yds. per million gallons of sewage. 
The cost of removal from the grit chambers and placing it in 
carts (shoveling times) was 33 1/3 ets. per cubic yard, and the 
cost of hauling about 000 ft. and dumping, 50 cts. per cubic yard, 
making the total cost of disposal 83 1/3 cts. per cubic yard or 
U 1/1 cts. per million gallons of sewage. 

( 'iiliunhiis, Ohio . — The first grit chamber used at the experi- 
mental station was 40 ft.XH ft.X7 1/2 ft. deep. This was 
subsequently changed to 39.5 ft. Xo ft. X 2.5 ft. in depth, with a 
bottom baffle a foot high, 2 ft. from the inlet and a surface baffle 
extending to about 0 in. from the bottom, 3 ft. from the inlet. 

in the former the average velocity was 0.518 ft. per minute 
(2.01 mm. per second) and the period of flow 1.3 hours; in the 
latter the average velocity was 2.28 ft. per minute (11.39 mm. 
per second) and the period of flow 0.29 hour. 

The results obtained in the two chambers were as follows: 

TABLE IV 


| Original grit ltorooclellcKl grit 
chamber j chamber 

IVr wif, miMfiendcNi mm ter in Total ...... M 22 

npptiw! flcwiifte which wo# Volatile,.,. H0 18 

fernowl k* grit chamber. ; Minemi .... H5 24 

C'liWc yuriifi wet alitiigc $mr million gallon* , .... 2.8/5 1 ,76 

l’*cr wii. mob torn It* tdiidgii, average , ....... , j 87 82 

I'Vr fffit, vriliitil** matter it* dry tmluh J 82- 46 


COMPOSITION OP GRIT CHAMBER SLUDGE 

Weight, i**r cubic yard 182/5 lbn.. 

Hpwiffo gravity ........ 1 .081. 

Water , . , . . 82.4 per cent. 

Hrdhl* . 17.0 per cent, 

Vela tile matter - 7.0 per cent. 

Nitrogen 0,22 per cent. 

Fat# ......... 1.22 percent 

If In difficult to reach it comparison of the above results of 
rapid Hedirnciitaticm in grit chambers. The quantity and quality 
of the material removed depends upon various conditions, such 
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hh the admission of storm water, the character of street surfaces, 
the use and efficiency of catch basins for the interception of grit , 
the velocity, depth and time of passage through the grit chamber 
and the per cent, of moisture in the detritus, Willi strictly 
separate systems and domestic sewage the amount would he so 
small as to be an insignificant factor in questions of disposal, 
while in combined systems, where the volume may approximate 
a cubic yard per million gallons of sewage, the amount of putres- 
oible matter is usually ho small that tin-* detritus may often lie 
used for filling in land. 

Mr. Emil Kuichling 1 mentions the results obtained in various 
foreign cities, at the Boston experiment slut ion of tin* Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and at the Dorchester pumping 
station in that city |0.2 1 cu. yds, per million gallons] and obtains 
an average of 0.4 eu. yds, per million gallons with it specific gravity 
varying from 1,52 to 1.87 and a water content of 27 per cent. 
Under these assumptions the dried suspended mutter removed by 
grit chambers is about 835 lbs. per million gallons, or IfMJ parts 
by weight per million, 

Waterbury, (Umn ?— The water supply at Waterbury is 139 
gallons per capita, and the sewers are on the combined system* 
The grit chamber was cleaned frequently so that no gases were 
formed in the detritus. 

Data 


Cu. yds. removed per million gallon* of mwmm 1 . 40 
Tons removed per million gallons of *ewag«' I 12 

Hpedfie gravity ...... . . , I , fill 

Moisture ... HS,3 per cell I. 

Hoi ids , . . , , 11.7 |s»r cent. 

Mineral matter h It pereeiif, 

Fats , ........... 0 78 fiercest. 

Nitrogen . ... it , 22 § mt mmt . 


III. HritKKXixiis 

A sharp distinction should be made lad ween course bar screens 
intended primarily to intercept sticks of wood, orange mo I lemon 
peels, rags, etc,, and the fine screens having clear openings of 3 H 
in. or less, which have been introduced in increasing nnm\mm 9 

1 Satm m fk*wme Dkptml ftmhmiw, 1910. 

' J Eng, Nmm, Vol. LXl, p. M0. 
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especially in Germany, to remove as much of the matter in sus- 
pension, including fecal matter, as practicable. 

The former type is customary in all systems where the sewage 
has to be pumped, but it has not usually been considered worth 



Fig. 37. — Bar screen, Dorchester Pumping Station, Boston. 
(Courtesy of F. L. Sanborn, Executive Engineer, Boston Main Drainage.) 


while to measure the detritus removed. The following figures 
are, however, available. * 

Boston , Dorchester Pumping Station ,* — Here the combined 
sewage, amounting in 1909 to 96,373,000 gallons per day, passes 
through screen cages 7 ft.X3 ft.x7 ft. high, having 3/4 in. 
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vertical bars on 3 sides spaced 1 in. apart and a floor upon which 
the screenings fall on raising the cage, and from which they are 
removed by hand and pressed to remove the excess moisture. 

In the year ending February 1, 1910, 573 1/4 tons of wet filth 
were removed, or 38.1 lbs. per million gallons. The cost of labor 
at the screens was 0.313 cts. per million gallons. 

Boston Metropolitan System . — The screens at the several 
pumping stations of the Metropolitan Sewerage System are in 
type similar to those at the Dorchester Pumping Station of the 
Main Drainage works. The screens are composed of 3/4-in. 
round bars, 11/2 in. center to center and a similar series stag- 
gered in front of these, providing an effective, clear space of 
about 1/8 in. 1 

The following table gives the amount of wet screenings removed 
from the North and South Metropolitan Systems from the be- 
ginning of operation, amounting to 0.10 and 0.16 cu. yds. per 
million gallons, respectively, during the year 1910, or 5 and 
10 cu. yds. annually per thousand population. The sewage is 
partly separate and partly combined in each system. 

The material removed from the screens at the Charlestown and 
East Boston Pumping Stations June 10, 1898, had the following 
composition: 3 


f >a P er 55 per cent. 

Bags 25 per cent, 

flair 5 per cent. 

Fecal matter and grease , , . 5 per cent. 

Refuse from slaughter houses 4 per cent. 

Conglomerate matter 0 per cent. 


100 per cent. 

Columbus Experimental Plant . — Two vertical removable screens 
were used, consisting of a diamond mesh of No. 12 wire, the 
first having 1/2-in. and the second 3/8-in. openings. These 
removed 36 of the 215 parts per million of suspended matter con- 
tained in the sewage, or 0.17 cu. yds. weighing 300 lbs. per million 
gallons. The weight per cubic yard was therefore about 1765 lbs. 

This amount would undoubtedly have been considerably 
greater, but for the fact that the sewage treated was not drawn 
from the invert of the trunk sewer and so did not contain all 
the grit and coarse heavy matter moving along the bottom. 

1 W. M. Brown, chief engineer. 

2 Metropolitan Sewage Com’ra, 1899, p. 25. 
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The liquid, moreover, had previously passed through a 1/2-in. 
screen and was then pumped, by which much coarse material was 
removed and fecal matter broken up. 

Philadelphia Experimental Plant . — This was supplied with 
separate system sewage from a 4 ft. 7 in. intercepting sewer 
through an 8-in. pipe, which entered the sewer 15 in. above the 
invert. The sewage was then pumped through 413 ft. of 4-in 
P*P e a point near the testing station, from which it was drawn 
by gravity. Some of the heavy solids . were probably excluded 
at the start, and the soft fecal matter must have been disin- 
tegrated by pumping, as at Columbus. 

The sewage was delivered through 24 1/4-in. nozzles upon 
the conical surface of a screen having 32 meshes per inch (clear 
openings 0.5 mm. square). 

The amount of suspended matter varied considerably, owing 
to the admission of trade wastes, but averaged from September, 
1909, to April, 1910, inclusive, about 200 parts per million, 7/10 
of which was volatile. Of this, 63 parts per million, or 33.5 per 
cent., were removed by the fine screen, equivalent to 560 lbs. of 
dry solids per million gallons of sewage. 

The effect of screening on subsequent treatment was found 
to be: 

1. A more uniform sewage by eliminating in part the irregu- 
larities due to trade wastes. 

2. A i eduction in the sludge subsequently treated. 

3. An increase of moisture in the sludge subsequently treated. 

4. A finer subsequent sludge and one more readily pumped. 

o An entire absence during 9 months of clogging in sprinkler 
nozzles using settled screened sewage. 

Reading, Pa. The only important example as yet of fine 
screening on a working scale in the United States is that at 
Heading, Pa., with an apparatus devised by Mr. O. M. Weand. 
This consists of a horizontal cylindrical framework 6 ft. in diam. 
X12 ft. long, which is supported on rollers and is rotated by 
means of a circumferential gear at a rate of 8 revolutions per 
minute The cylindrical framework is covered with wire cloth 
of monel metal having from 30 to 36 meshes to the linear inch 

tur " J su PP° rted by a screen of No. 12 copper wire 
with 5/8-m. meshes. 

The sewage enters at one end and is distributed by flowing over 
a weir placed in the first half of the cvlinrW „ 
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It then flows through the bottom of the screen and is conveyed 
away, leaving the sludge and other coarse material inside. 

By the rotation of the screen the sludge is worked forward 
by a narrow spiral plate, which projects from the inner surface 
until it reaches the further end, where it is lifted by a series of 
short radial buckets attached to the perimeter. On reaching a 


certain elevation the sludge slips off upon a sloping trough, 
which delivers it through the end of the cylinder and drops it into 
a receptacle from which it is raised and transported, by suitable 
conveying machinery to an elevated sludge tank. 

The sludge that collects on the screen is washed off by 12 1/ 16- 
in, water jets in each of two horizontal pipes placed just outside 
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the screen — one on encli side. E&ch pipe is moved 1 nick iin d 
forth longitudinally by a toggle joint at one end so that the 
entire surface of the screen can be freed of detritus. Screened 
sewage has been used in place of water for this purpose satis- 
factorily, but the jets clog rapidly with the unscreened liquid. 
Hair, lint and other fibers are not so readily removed, however, 
and this difficulty, inherent in any fine wire mesh, would prob- 
ably cause trouble in its use with some classes of sewage. 

According to Mr. C. B. Ulrich, City Engineer of Reading, the 
volume of sewage handled is about 5 million gallons daily from 
40,000 persons. It contains 125 or 130 parts per million of 
suspended solids. The screenings amount to 1.15 cu. yds. per 
million gallons, and have the following general composition: 


Moisture 89.5 per cent. 

Mineral matter 2.8 per cent. 

Volatile matter 7.7 per cent. 


After Centrifuging 
73.0 per cent. 

7.4 per cent. 
19. 6 per cent. 


) per cent. 100.0 per cent. 


The weight of the wet screenings is stated by Mr. Weand, 
who had, until recently, the contract for operation, to be about 
63 lbs. per cubic foot and the cost of operation, including 
about 5 h. p. of steam power required for rotating the screen 
and driving a centrifugal separator, to be $1.00 per million 
gallons when taking 4 million gallons per day. 

One difficulty, due to the fine mesh employed, is the frequent 
stoppage for repairs. This amounted to 1500 hours, equivalent to 
63 days, in 1910, and an equivalent of 77 days in 1909. Screens 
of this type should always, therefore, be in duplicate. 

Another objection in some cases would be the loss of several 
feet head caused by the drop in the sewage through the screen. 1 

A high percentage of moisture in the screenings is probably 
inevitable with fine meshes and domestic sewage. In his annual 
report for 1910 Mr. Ulrich says: “The criterion for screening 
efficiency should be the thoroughness with which the larger- 
suspended matters are removed and not only mere bulk of re- 
moved matters. All materials large enough to clog sprinkler 
nozzles should be screened out, but it is more economical and 
just as satisfactory to remove finer solids by sedimentation.” 

1 By a recently devised modification of design Mr, Wcand hopes to save the greater 
part of this lost head. 


. 
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It would appear, too, that with the constant agitation of the 
fecal matter by the wash water and the rotation of the screen, 
much of it will have become so finely broken up as to pass through 
with the sewage. 

But in spite of these disqualifications, the local authorities are 
satisfied, on the whole, with the results secured and have recom- 
mended the installation of a second unit. 

Screens of this general type are, or soon will be, installed at 
Atlanta, Ga., Brockton, Mass., New Brunswick, N. J. and Bal- 
timore, Md. 

Providence , R. I. — Here the screen bars are of wood 1 in. X 
10 in. in section, spaced 3/4 in. apart, forming an inclined rack 
69 ft. in length, inclined 17° to the vertical, through which the 
sewage — about 19.8 million gallons per day— flows, with a depth 
of from 2 to 5 1 /2 ft., averaging about 3 ft. The screen is cleaned 
continuously by hand with rakes. The screenings, consisting 
chiefly of paper and rags, amounted, in 1910, to 208 lbs. or 
28.6 lbs. of dry material, per million gallons of sewage. The wet 
screenings are placed in perforated cans about 18 in. in diam.x20 
in. in height, which weigh 30 lbs. each and hold about 230 lbs. 
of screenings, in which the material is removed. 

Waterbury, Conn . — With a 1/2-in. mesh of galvanized wire, 
140 lbs. or 0.08 cu. yd. of screenings were removed per million 
gallons of sewage. 1 The average composition of the screenings 
for the year ending November, 1906, was as follows: 


TABLE VI 

Composition of Screenings 



Parts per million 

Total 

Dissolved 

Suspended 

Oxygen consumed 

46 

26 

20 

Organic nitrogen 

14.8 

10.3 

4.5 


Total 

Fixed 

V olatile 

Suspended matter 

165 

115 

50 

Fats 

26 



Particles in micro-suspension 

84 



Colloidal matter 

15.7 




1 W. G. Taylor, Eng. Iiec., June 3, 1909. . 


14 
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Plainfield , N. J— The volume of sewage is about 90 gallons 
per capita. 1 With screens having openings about 1/2 im apart 
in the clear, 0.18 to 0.22 cu. yds. of screenings containing So 
per cent, of moisture are removed per million gallons of sewage. 

Pawtucket, R, I— The strong domestic sewage, amounting to 
an average of 0.277 million gallons per day in 1910, passes thiough 
one of a pair of rack screens 7.96 ft. wide X 4.4 ft. high composed 
of wooden strips 3/4 in.x3 in. in size, spaced 5/8 in. apart. 
The depth of sewage passing the screen is about 2.1 ft. During 
1910, 1036 cu. yds. of wet material were removed and buried in 
pits, amounting to 10.25 cu. yds. per million gallons. This 
large amount is accounted for in part by the fact that it includes 
a small amount of grit, which is pumpted out once a week from 
the depressed pit in front of the screen, together with the screen- 
ings, by an Edson diaphragm pump. Another reason lies in 
the strength of the sewage and to the fact that it enters the screen 
chamber 3 ft. below the surface of the liquid. The screenings 
consist of rags, paper, grease, fecal matter and kitchen wastes. 
During the interval between cleaning a mat of grease and other 
wastes frequently forms in the screen chamber, sometimes to 
the thickness of 18 in. or 2 ft., of sufficient strength to support a 
man, below which the material is much more dilute. 2 

TABLE VII 


Material Removed by Screens 



Cu. yds. wet 
screenings 
per million 
gal. sewage. 

Lbs. dry 
solids per 
million gal. 
sewage 

Per cent, of suspended solids 
in wet sludge. (By volume) 

Total 

Volatile 

Fixed 

Nov. 10, 1905-Feb. 23, 1906 . . 

7.53 

746 

5.68 

4.45 

1.23 

Mar. 2, 1906-May 11, 1906. . . 

5.83 

549 

5.44 

4,36 

1.08 

Oct. 12, 1906-May 3, 1907 . . . 

8.96 

792 

5.22 

4.15 

1.07 

Feb. 3, 1911-Mar. 24, 1911. . . 

10.25 

1024 

5.89 

5.45 

0.44 


IY. Sludge from Plain Sedimentatiqn 

Massachusetts State Board of Health . 3 — Experiments were 
made with Lawrence (combined system) sewage during the years 

'Eng. News., Vol. LXIII, p. 541. 

2 George A. Carpenter, city engineer 

3 Rep. 1908, p. 454, et seq. 
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1892 to 1897, inclusive, by allowing it to settle while quiescent 
for 4 hours. Nearly 60 per cent, of the suspended matter and 
33 per cent, of the total organic matter, as indicated by the al- 
buminoid ammonia, were removed. 

In 1906 a large tank was used for this purpose. The period 
of sedimentation varied from 2 to 14 hours, and in 2 1/2 years of 
operation there were removed about 44 per cent, of the suspended 
matter, as indicated by the albuminoid ammonia in suspension, 
“58 per cent, as shown by total solids, and 52 per cent, as 
shown by loss on ignition.” 1 

Experiments have also been conducted since 1903 with the 
sewage of Andover, which passed at an average rate of 150,000 
gallons per day through a tank holding 13,500 gallons, the 
average period of sedimentation being about 2 hours. 

“The average removal of suspended matter by this tank was 
about 56 per cent, as shown by determinations of albuminoid 
ammonia in suspension, 71 per cent, as shown by total solids, 
and 70 per cent, as shown by loss on ignition.” About 31 per 
cent, of the total organic matter was removed. 


TABLE VIII 

Average Solids in Effluents , from Tanks. Parts per Million 



Total 

Loss on ignition 

Fixed 

Experiment Sta., 1906-1908: 
Unfiltered 

624 

213 

411 

Filtered 

549 

156 

393 

In suspension 

75 

57 

18 

Andover., 1905-1908: 




Unfiltered 

446 

206 

240 

Filtered 

388 

158 

230 

1 In suspension 

58 

48 

10 


Between July and November 15, 1905, measurements of the 
sludge were made, giving 1.25 tons per million gallons of sewage. 
Between April 23 and November 15, 1906, when the daily flow 
varied from 75,000 to 350,000 gallons, about 2.28 tons of wet 
sludge were removed per million gallons of sewage, assuming 


1 Hep. 1908, p. 464, et seq. 
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the average flow to have been 175,000 galloon per day. This 
sludge lost 61 per cent, in weight by drying. Analyses of ! in- 
dried sludge resulted as follows: 


Organic matter 60 per rent. 

Carbon • per rent. 

Organic nitrogen * 6 per eenl. 

Fat “ 1 percent. 

Worcester Experiments.— In 1903 a tank having a capacity 
of 344,000 gallons received an average of one million gallons of 
sewage per day, which was therefore subjected to X hours’ 
sedimentation. 

The suspended matter removed, as indicated by the albumin- 
oid ammonia, averaged 40.80 per cent,, and the total organic 
matter removed averaged 27.48 per cent. The resulting volume 
of sludge was 0.125 per cent, of the sewage, or about 0.17 cu, yds. 
per million gallons, and the water contained was 00.5 per cent. 
The cost of pressing this sludge into cakes was “$1,50 per million 
gallons of raw sewage, including handling of pressed cuke by 
trolley to the sludge dump. The other costs of sedimentation, 
labor and attendance, are given as $1.85 per million gallons.”' 

The composition of this sewage was, in parts per million; 

Free ammonia 17.09 

Albuminoid ammonia, 

Total.. 8.32 

Dissolved . . 2.88 

Suspended . . 5 . 44 

Oxygen consumed, 

Unfiltered . 93 . IK) 

Filtered . . . . A3 . 00 

Chlorine . W 40 

Columbus Experiments. 2 — The two tanks used horn wore K ft. 
deep and 40 ft. long, and their effective capacity was iitmiit 
17,000 gallons. The time of retention in these tanks was H 
hours in Tank A and 0 hours in Tank B, giving respective 
velocities of 4.9 and 6.7 ft. per hour (.42 and .50 mm. per smunij. 
The results were as follows when using raw sewage that had first 
passed through grit chambers; 


1 Geo. W. Fuller, Trans . Am. Sac, C. E. t Vol. LIV, Part B, p. 178. 

2 Eep. Sewage Purification, 1905. Johnson, pp. 88-91. 
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TABLE IX 

Kkh m/w of Plain Sedimentation with Raw Sewage 


Influent i Effluent. Influent, Effluent 


Period <if operation 


Parts per million 

Auk., 1904 to June, 1905.1 Nov., 1904 to April, 1905 


Oxygen omm timed , , . 

'Organic nitrogen ........ 

Frue ammonia 

Rntitiue on evaporation: 
Total 
WmoIvvy] 

Hinit»iiiiifd ........ 

V olii tile*. 

Total 

1.Hmm»Iv«hI . , . , . , . 



Fixed i 

Total . 

iliwilYifd , 

8tift|»nil**d ....... 


950 

875 

927 

857 

803 

797 1 

793 

784 

147 

78 

134 

73 

168 

137 

j 164 

137 

104 

1 103 

: loo 

99 

64 

34 

| 

38 

782 

738 

763 

726 

099 

! 694 

| 693 

685 

83 

i 44 

i 70 

35 


Percentages of removal 


Oxygon «ift*iitn«wl 

Ofgiiifie nitrwgeti 

Ptwi niniitottU ... . 
fUmlcItie on •mpomtion: 

Total 

Villa fl lit ......... 

Mineral . . 


20 

17 

10 

17 

0 

6 

47 

46 

47 

41 

m 

50 


With raw screened sewage containing about 210 parts per 
million *»f suspended matter, or 7 1/2 cu. yds. of sludge 87 per 
cent, water, the following results were obtained. 1 

* Hop, m Hew, Purif., Cbhimbus, 1905. Johnorm, pp, 151-153, 



Capacity in Hour© Flow. 

■Results of sedimentation, Columbus. Reproduced by partnJMcm of tht 
Metropolitan Sewage Commission of N. Y, 


TABLE X 


Results of Plain Sedimentation with Raw Screened Sew ace 


Period of sedimentation 

Suspended matter removed: 

Total 

Volatile 

Total organic matter removed 

Nitrogenous 

Carbonaceous 

Pats removed. 


8 hours. 


8 hours. 


Average period of sedimentation 

Wet sludge per million gallons of sewage 


6 , 8 hours, 
f» , 75 cti. ydk, 


Philadelphia Experiments . — Two tanka were firat used. Tank 
No. 12 had a ratio of length to depth of 1.5:1 and a capacity of 
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9943 gallons, which was later reduced by sloping the bottom 
and adding a baffle and scum boards to 8738 gallons. Tank 
No. 13 had a ratio of length to depth of 2.5:1 and a capacity of 
7767 gallons, later reduced as in the case of Tank No. 12, to 
5475 gallons. 

TABLE XI 


Results of Plain Sedimentation. Tanks 12 and 13 


Conditions 

Hours storage 

Suspended 

Parte per million 

Average effluent 

solids 

Per cent, 
removal 

No. 12 

No. 13 

No. 12 

No. 13 

No. 12 

No. 13 

Flat unbaffled 

6 

6 

55 

66 

65.5 

59.2 

Flat unbaffled 

4 1/2 

4 1/2 

53 

60 

72.2 

69.3 

Bioping bottom baffle and scum 

3 1/2 

3 1/2 

71 

81 

64.1 

61 

Bioping bottom baffle and scum 

6 

5.85 

60 

75 

67 

58.7 


Tank No. 17 had a ratio of length to depth of 4. 


TABLE XII 


Results of Plain Sedimentation. Tank 17 





Suspended solids 

Conditions 


Hours 

storage 

Parte per million 
Average effluent 

Per cent, 
removal 


10 

65 

50.4 


6 

About 65 

67.5 


4 

44 

81.2 


4 

59 

72.5 



10 

46 

74 







The conclusion drawn from these experiments was that “long 
storage periods are unnecessary for efficient sedimentation and 
that great improvement in the uniformity of the tank liquor is 
obtained by efficient baffling, creating uniform velocity over the 


ntire area of the cross section.” , 

A heavy scum formed on Tank No. 13, which received un- 
ereened sewage. After introducing baffles this formed to a 
hickness of 2 ft., amounting to 5.6 cu. yds., weighing 




■HSIlii 
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It contained 1810 lbs. of dry solids and 260 lbs. of fat, and was 
very offensive when punctured or removed. 

The average composition of the sludge was as follows: 


TABLE XIII 
Composition op Sludge 


Tank No 

Sewage. 

12 

Screened 


Wet sludge: 

Specific gravity 

1 . 036 

Per cent, moisture 

90 

Per cent, of dry residue: 

Volatile 

49 

Fixed 

51 

Nitrogen 

1.3 

8.1 | 

Fat 

1 


13 

Crude 


17 

Crude 


1.053 1 .043 

86.1 j 87.7 


48 

52 

1.4 

7.4 


50 

50 

1.3 

7.2 


The sludge from Tank No. 12, which had been fine-screened, 
was uniform and with no particle over 1 mm. diameter. It 
therefore flowed much more freely than that from Nos. 13 and 17, 
which contained fibers of wool and hops. 

Scum formed in irregular amounts in these tanks before placing 
scum boards, but after this was done it formed promptly and 
increased to a considerable thickness at the inlet end of the tank, 
being tough and tenacious. 

The following is a typical analysis of this material when 
formed on crude sewage: 

Average characteristics of scum from Tanks No. 13, No. 17 
and No. 19 (Iimscher). 

Specific gravity . 1.05 per cent. 

Moisture 82.5 percent, 

Dry residue 17.5 percent. 

The average composition of the dry residue was: 

Volatile matter 60.5 per cent. 

Fixed 39,5 percent. 

Nitrogen 1.7 percent. 

F^s ' 13.5 percent. 

No scum of this kind formed on Tank No. 12. 

The fact that the scum floats in spite of its high specific gravity 
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is explained by the presence of entrained bubbles of gas which, 
when liberated on removal, produced an offensive odor. 

Reading , Pa. — Sedimentation here for 15 hours removed 123 
of the 165 parts per million of suspended matter. 1 During 1910 
a sedimentation tank at Millmont received 1425 million gallons 
of sewage. 

Three and three-tenths cubic yards per million gallons were 
removed with 10 hours 7 retention and a flow of 3 million gallons 
per day through a tank 250 ft. X 50 ft. Xl6 ft. in size. The 
composition of the sludge was: 2 

Moisture 91.83 per cent. 

Mineral matter 2.83 per cent. 

Volatile matter 5.34 per cent. 

The tank was cleaned 6 times during the year, but at no time 
have there been seriously objectionable odors from the sludge. 

Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt give the following comparison 
of the results obtained by plain sedimentation at Plainfield, N. J. ; 
Columbus, 0., and Reading, Pa. 


Results of Plain Sedimentation 



Period of sedimentation 

Suspended solids j 

Per cent. 



Parts per million 


Hours 


“j 




Influent 

Effluent 

Reduction 

Plainfield, N. J 

10.0 

118 

54 

54 

Columbus, O 

13.0 

304 

101 

67 

Reading, Pa - 

15.0 

165 

42 

75 


V. Septic Tank Sludge 

Massachusetts State Board of Health. 3 — Experiments with 
septic tanks have been conducted at Lawrence since 1898 and 
with Andover sewage from July, 1899, to July, 1902. In five 
series 4 of experiments the analyses of the sewage and effluent 
varied between the following limits: 

1 Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt, 

2 Eng . Rec„ Vol. LXII, p. 186. 

3 Rep. 1908, p. 476, et seq. 

4 A sixth series in which sludge was used in place of sewage is omitted. 
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TABLE XIV 

Suspended Matter in Sewage and Effluent 



Parts per million 

Entering sewage 

Tank effluent 

Unfiltered: Total 

646-912 

493-571 

Loss on ignition 

323-464 

175-232 

Filtered: Total 

475-537 

448-510 

Loss on ignition 

174-199 

126-173 


In Tank A, 70 per cent, of the total suspended matter and 70 
per cent, of the suspended organic matter received during 6 1/4 
years were deposited, and of this 82 per cent, of the total and 88 
per cent, of the organic suspended matter were destroyed. 
Again, during a period of 4 1/2 years, 66 per cent, of the total 
suspended matter and 66 per cent, of the suspended organic 
matter were deposited, and of this about two-thirds of the total 
and 80 per cent, of the suspended organic matter were destroyed 
by digestion. The period of sedimentation averaged in the first 
case, about 12 hours, and in the second case, 15 hours. 

In Tank G, in which the period of sedimentation was about 6 
hours, 60 per cent, of both the total and organic suspended 
matter was deposited. 

In Tank H, with 18 hours’ storage, 75 per cent, of the total and 
78 per cent, of the suspended organic matter were deposited, 
while 84 per cent, of the total and 90 per cent, of the organic 
matter which deposited were destroyed. 

In Tank F, which received a sewage with about 50 per cent, 
more suspended matter than Tank A, and more than twice that 
of Tanks G and H, 76 per cent, of the total and 82 per cent, of the 
organic suspended matter were deposited, while of this, 71 per 
cent, of the total and 86 per cent, of the organic matter were 
destroyed. 

Tank B received a sewage about 10 times as strong as G and H. 
Here 82 per cent, of the total and 84 per cent, of the organic 
suspended matter were deposited, and 74 per cent, of the total 
and 82 per cent, of the organic suspended matter in this were 
destroyed. 
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TABLE XV 

CoMwmmoN of Dry Septic Tank Sludge 


Number of tanks from 
which sludge was sampled 


Mineral mill tor 

Total iprgfft'iir matter, 
f Jrgiinie 

Fata , > ■ - ■ * > * 

• ■ * 

I Sytirofttw ......... 


Mmiimm, -Here, by septic tank treatment, per cenu. 
,f tin- suspended solids and 60.8 per cent, of the albuminoid 
lunmonia are removed. 1 

TABLE XVI 

•Ummaby or Ur.Hiu.TH Knowmu Accumulation ani> Liquefaction of 

Sludge 


Period of #*»rvic« 1904-5 


liny* I» . . ‘ i * - - 7 .JTo a i o 79 

Twin! wtth.m wtHaw, «f mmam *«»»*«» j r !'l 1 ’ ,. L; o g ; o 

Av«?ra*je of H»w (hour*) • I 0 ’s4 0 14 

velocity of Bow miffltnntem i»r «won<i °- 4 °- lr ’ °- 4 * 0 M 

™ M iar.r tol, ‘' k,M! I 0.61 0.61 0.02 0.86 1.21 

lm mpmml " . 0 St 0.81 0.28 0.26 0.67 

■SSL m '• «•*» »- 34 nM °- M 

Tcm» <lry*olltb P** mllli<m gatUKi*: 0 40 0A() 0 . 38 0.33 0.80 

mptmlwl , * ». *• y * _ 0 21 ().*29 0.12 0.20 0.43 

In tank ai t<wta ^ go 

IVr rwit, W»!l.l matter „ 'iV , a i~h OH If. 2.0 

Cubic y*rd» wst »ltnlite P«r tnUBo« K*lk*»* »ludge 1.4 ».* 0 8 ' 

trwud found Iti tank »t •"<* o* a** 1 - t 

Cnhunhiw Kxperiments . — Five septic tanks were used in the 
Columbus experiments. Tanks A, B, 0 and D received the 
effluent from the grit chamber, and A received the sewage after 
screening. Tanks A, B and C were 8 ft.X40 ft. m plan with 

id .T. T. Bowles. 


YI00. J. Bavin, Jr., am 
ratio of computed deposit to actual 


c 

Nov. 

D 

Feb. 

E. 

Mar. 

22 

18 

9 

to 

to 

to 

J urns 

June 

June 

80 

30 

30 

221 

132 

118 

10. S 

4.1 

0.79 

8.0 

4.0 

8.0 

0.42 

0.84 

0,14 

0.62 

0.86 

1,21 

0.28 

0.26 

0.67 

0,84 

0.66 

0.54 

I 0.36 

0.33 

0.86 

j 0.12 

0.20 

0.43 

j 67 

30 

50 

| 0.8 

1 

1.5 

2.9 
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nn effective capacity of 17,000 gallons. Tank I) was cimihtr, 
12 1/2 ft. in diameter, with an effective depth of 5 f 2 ft, it 
was baffled ho as to make the length of flow 10 ft, ami had nn 
effective capacity of about *7:170 gallons, and was covered, 
Tank E was a cylindrical boiler shell 0 ft. diameter by Id ft, long, 
air-tight, with a 1/2-in. gas pipe leading to a tinier. The effec- 
tive depth was 5 ft. and the capacity 7200 gallons. 

In general, it may be assumed that in Tanks A, 11 and (' the 
average accumulated deposit amounted to 1201 eti. yds, per 
million gallons as compared with 32.1 eu, yds, per million gitllorw 
with plain sedimentation. The percentage liquefied was there- 
fore about 00. The 50 per rent, liquefied with crude sewage 
in Tank E was believed fo lie a fair average to use in est iiuntes, 
The composition of the resulting septic sludge was found by 
analysis to be as follows: 

TABLE X V I f 

Co a cosmos* or Hr am* Taxis H writer 


Tank 

A 

n 

I" 


ii 


K 

Weight of wet ahtdge, $M>*iiit|n per euMo yank. , 

mm 

mu 

mm 

IWft 

§« 

HpeHhe gravity . . , . 

i vm 

i mi 

i omi 

i mm 

S IW7 

Water, per rent , • . * . 

. m . a 

m ;i 

mi 

’j 

m 

T 

m 

? 

Solids, per cent ............ 

1*1 7 

ST 7 

in 

N 

ih. 

n 

in 


Volatile matter, per mil ..... 

i i 

4 4 

4 


4 

i 

ft 

«i 

Nitrogen . 

ti 'iff 

fi n 

14 

■‘M 

fi 

in 

Cl 

n* 

Fat* . 

«l HI 

1 lift 

l 

m 

1 

30 

l 

17 


The reduction of suspended matter secured at CTihitnlitw during 
the years 1900 and 1910 by septic tank-treatment wm &* follow*: 

TABLE X VIII 

Rmductiom or Smmnmn Mattmi 1 

: Maximum tliwitetiii* II eat* 



! IWI 

Hi I ci 

1W4 

1010 

toon 

if in 

Pally volume of nawag is, million galkm* . . 

21 4 

17 If 

a i 

J ft 

II f 

12 0 

Period of .flow through tank, bewwf . . 

m II 

17 0 

4 a : 

ii ..ii 

10 | 

7 2 

Total HUHpended matter, imrtm par million 
Heriwted sewage , . 

i mm 

«Wff 

m 

ifi 

Ml 

311 

Hep! If? effluent , , 

; 330 

304 

if 

ii 

m 

Ml 


The per emit, mmimmimi matter removed wm, m 1909. Ah, and m iWh #2 
* Furnished by W. W, Jaekwn, Hi ipt. Water f^ta, 
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Pawtucket, R. Id— In 1900, 41.5 per cent, of the organic matter 
was removed liy the t anks. At the end of 10 months' operation 
t he accumulation of sludge was 5.428 eu. yds. per million gallons 
with 81.75 per cent, moisture. The dried solids amounted, 
therefore, to 0.99 eu, yds, per million gallons of sewage. 377.33 
parts per million, or 1,808 eu. yds. of mineral matter were de- 
posited in the tank for each million gallons of sewage. The 
amount, of dried solids removed by septic action was, therefore, 
1,87 - 0,99 -0.K8 eu. yds. per million gallons. The cost of its 
removal wan 4 1 1 /3 cts. per cubic yard. This treatment has now 
been discontinued. 

Manxfwld, O, 3 — The sewage from about 10,000 persons, 40 per 
rent, of which is collected by the separate system and which is 
much diluted with ground water, flows at a rate of about one 
million gallons pen* day through bar screens with 3/4-in. openings, 
and is then settled in 4 septic tanks 92 ft. 3 in. X52 ft. in plan, 
having an effective depth of 7 ft. and a combined capacity of 1 
million gallons. 

The crude influent sewage contains but 34 to 42 parts per 
million of suspended matter, and the effluent contains 34 parts 
per million, showing very little reduction. The following is a 
more recent analysis. Parts per million of suspended matter: 

Total Volatile 

Crude sc* wage * • • 74 55 

Beptic effluent * 85 to 135 43 to 54 

The sludge resulting from 4 years’ operation weighed 1868 
lbs. per cubic yard. It had a specific gravity of 1.11, and con- 
tained : 

Mokfure . 80,8 per cent. Nitrogen ...... 1 . 03 per cent. 

Volatile matter, 3 . 6 per cent. Pats 4.7 per cent. 

It was granular in structure and not offensive when removed 
from the tanks. Exposed in thin layers for about 4 days the 
' black color, due to ferric sulphide, disappeared, leaving the 

material similar to humus. 

The cost of disposal for the 1200 cu. yds. of sludge removed 
was about 50 els. per cm yd. 

Plain field f N. JA —The population of 20,550 persons furnishes 

* Kn*‘ City Rm'r f«»r ymv mSm #0, l90 °. 

* Utp st lift filth. . mm. 

* Km. it*. Voi. nxiv, p. m 




about 1.9 million gallons per day of domestic sewage to 4 septic 
tanks having a combined capacity of 1.35 million gallons. 

In March, 1910, 1000 cm yds. of wet sludge* ami w-um wore* 
removed, equivalent to 3.35 cm yds. per million gallons of newnge 
treated during the previous 11 months. 

In March, 1911, 1050 cm yds, of wet sludge* and nrimi were 
removed, equivalent to 3.01 cm yds. per million gallons of sewage 
treated during the previous year. 

No objectionable odors were given off except while the funks 
wo re be i n g e m pt i et 1 . 

In 1910 the average suspended matter, in parts per million, 
was as follows: 

In screened sewage 152, varying from 1 I t in February to 271 
in November. 

In septic effluent 50, varying from 42 in May to 72 in bmuulwr. 

The percentage of removal was, therefore, 04,5, 

The fats averaged 42.8 parts per million in the screened sewage, 
and 27.7 parts per million in tho septic effluent, the percent nge 
of removal being about 35, 

Waterbimj , Conn . *— Observations were made here of the 
results obtained with two septic tanks 14 ft, Xtt ft. 3 in. Xb ft. 
in size, of a capacity of nearly 4000 gallons each, l>eglniiirig in 
June,, 1905, and lasting 18 months, The time allowed for 
sedimentation varied from 8 to 33 hours, and the results were as 
follows: 


TABLE XIX 


Removal or Hourrn in Same Taxes 


Tank No,. 2 lank No, 3 


Average period of sedimentation. Hoar a 
H orizontal vel in mm, per nee . . . . . , , 

Wet sludge In tank, Hu, yds, pm million gat 
Ion sewage. 

Dry solids deposited. Tons per million gal 
ion sewage. 

Per cent, retained in tank , , 
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TABLE XX 


('oMiMmrnoN ok Hkftjc? Bliukie and Bcum in Terms of the Wet Material 


# 

Sludge 

Bcum 


Tank No. 2 

Tank No. 3 

Tank No. 2 

Pounda |M"*r cubic yard 

; 

1721 

1738 

1637 

Bpccttfk? gravity , 

1.02 

1.03 

0.97 

Moiaiitris jw*r cent 

ho . 3 

85 4 

80 . 9 

ToCitl HolidH, JMT (TfH . 

13,7 

14.6 

19.1 

Volatility per cent 

5 . 9 

7. 

8.9 

Nitrogen, jw»r cent 

0.18 

0.22 

0.34 

Pat.#, per cunt 

1.53 

1.52 

2 . 00 


Saratoga, N> YA— The volume of flow amounted in 1904, to 
from I 1/4 to 2 i/2 million gallons daily of weak domestic 
sewage*, the population varying from 12,000 in winter to 50,000 in 

mi turner* 


Composition of Sewage 


Parts per million 


Free ammonia 20 

Albuminoid ammonia 4 

Oxygen eommmed 50 

Suspended nolida * 200 


Tiier* are 4 septic tanks 011/2X51 1/2 ft., holding 8 ft. depth 
of sewage, or with it total capacity of 1,000,000 gals. 

The period of retention of sewage was 10 to 15 hours. From 
July, 1002, until January, 1905, no sludge was removed from 

septic tanks. 

The following shows the results of the treatment: 

Total dry solid* received 500 tons. 

l>ry solids passed in effluent 175 tons-* 35 per cent. 

Iii> olid in tuiili, Jan, I, 1905 .......... 100 tons —20 per cent. 

1 >ry tolids removed by digestion 225 tons —45 per cent. 

• Km/, Her.., Vo!. 1,1, p. SI and IUt>. V. Y. Dept, HUh„ 1007, VoL XI. 
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The componition of t Ik* sludge and maim was m follows: 

Sludgi* Simiiii 


Wet material : 

Specific gravity I 02a It 07a 

Moisture 01 0 per mil , KfS , 7» jH«r r # «*nf , 

Dry mud uc: 

Volatile* 4 , 5 |H*r . iOO per mit, 

Fixed I , B j«*r via it . .1 . T% §«*r mil , 


VL Humus kkom Kmhchku Tanks 

Philadelphia Experiment** — Kxporinirnt* won* mndo in IMitfjt- 
delphia with an Emseher tank 5 ft. in diameter mid 10 ft. deep. 
The conical bottom inclined 30 degrees to the* hnmnntnl. By 
a cylindrical baffle, the motion of the sewage was first downward 
from the annular influent channel surrounding the rent nil vent 
and then upward to the effluent at the periphery— iilmiit, 4 1/2 
ft. in each direction. The Kludge eluimber was about 4 ft. in 
effective depth. The time of plumage was nlimit 2 hours. Dur- 
ing 3 months* line (Jan. 12 to April 13, 1010) oil per cent, of the 
suspended solids were removed, leaving in the effluent 02 parts 
per million. 

The sludge produced had the following characteristics: 


Wet sludge: 

Specific gravity 1 . 0H5 

Moisture . #2, A per rent, 

Volume per million gals, of Msyngp. . . . . O.ffcuu yds. 
Dry residue: 

Volatile , . , . , . as |it*r rent . 

Fixes! 02 perron!. 

Nitrogen ...... I *2 percent, 

Pats 0 . A per rent , 


The results obtained are not strictly comparable wit Ii those 
from a tank of the 30 ft, depth recommended by Dr, Imhoff, 
The deeper tank would produce a sludge with less moisture and 
with a larger amount of entrained gas, which would be of sttbse* 
quenl value in assisting the process of drying. 
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Tin* evolution of gas appears to have been quite active in the 
sludge chamber, It was inodorous and presumably composed 
chiefly of methane ((‘1 1 } ). 

As withdrawn from the tank the sludge was “fine, granular 
and homogeneous; considering its relative dryness, it flowed 
freely and did not have an offensive odor. When withdrawn 
In tin the sludge* outlet, the odor was decidedly 'tarry/ and 
after a few days the* dried mass was inodorous/ 7 The solids 
appeared to have been completely digested. 

The composition of the scum was as follows: 

# 


Wet kludge: 
Specific gravity , 
MoiNtnre - , . . 

Dry renal w*: 
Volatile , . . . 
Fixed , 

Nitrogen , , 

Fiitu 


1.05 

87 . 2 per cent. 

01.8 per cent. 

32 . 8 per cent. 
1 . 9 per cent. 

14.3 per cent. 


Uhirntja Espm mntix > I --~ K x j jeriments with the Emseher tank 
have* been carried on by the Chicago Sanitary District. 

The total depth of the circular tank was 17 ft. and the inside 
diuhieter 7 ft . 6 I / 2 in. An 18-in, central vent pipe was supported 
by ti conical hood separating the two chambers and a cylindrical 
baffle caused the sewage? entering near the central vent to descend 
tu a depth of at least 3 ft, from the surface and then rise to the 
opening lending to the 2dm effluent pipe. The sludge chamber 
iiit.fi a total depth of 12 ft. 3 in., the lower 4 ft, forming a cone 
with a slope of 45 degrees. 

The sewage flow amounted to 48,560 gallons per day from May 
26 to J uuo 7, 1 0 1 0, li 1 ,000 gallons pc?r day from June 8 to Sept. 12, 
and then 1*1,500 gallons per day to Nov. 1, It was first passed 
through ii 5/Hdm screen and then pumped from mid-depth at 
the screen chamber through 40 ft. of force main and a grit cham- 
ber to tin* tank. The time of passage through the tank was 
about 2 hours, the latter part of the time the capacity of the 
upper chamber being 1 175 gallons. The reduction of suspended 
matter wi is from 04 per cent, to 09 per cent, after the operation 
mm well established. About 2 cu. yds. of sludge were produced 

s < hmmr- II, Winner, Ohief Emtittwr. on'd I^-ngclon Pear m, Aamufcant Engineer, the Sanitary 

Hunrial >*i Chicago, 

i.1 





per million gal. of sewage during the summer ami full of 1*M ft. 
having the following characteristics, anti O.lEi cm. yds. per million 
gallons of completely digested sludge per million gallons timing 
a period of 5 months. 1 

Wet sludge: 

Specific gravity - 1 

Moisture . . till to Wt per will. 

Dry residue: 

Volatile matter .......... . r< *iti 

Fixed matter ■ 111 |*f*r mil . 

With prolonged operation, and where the sludge ehnmbem 
are of sufficient depth, any mixing of the top and bottom Invert 
of sludge will be prevented and there will be a gradual move- 
ment downward toward the bottom. Ah the sludge njifiroaeheH 
the outlet, the organic ingredients are more and more dreompimed 
ho that a more favorable condition y when diHehnrged, tuny be 
expected than in the case of the comparatively atnall expert* 
mental plants at Philadelphia and Chicago. 

The following table gives comparative data for aeveml plants 
in the Emscher district. 3 

TABLE XXI 

Rasui/m or Tumatmknt m the Kmhthkh Piwtoict 

E^klWmunrn Vkmhum Km* s w 


frkmmv Hpwcmrp KIRumii tHRumtl 


Buipeaddd solids : 

Total 

Orgardo . . 
Minvml . . . , 


Avomgfi romovnl of 

total siis|:s*udtsi toid*. 

Period of wdirnfiuation, hours 
Hludgo. ouhic yards pur tuillltm 
gallons. 

For oont. mofatur* m sSttdpi , . 


In comparing these result* with those obtained at Philadelphia, 
the German plant* are seen to handle a much denser sewage 
combined with a lower percentage nf moisture in the sludge 
resulting from briefer periods of sedimentation. 1* should be 
remembered, too, that the sewage in the Emscher District 

1 Hup. on Sew. JDtop,, Ohiemw. Om, M. Who*. 1911 
» rtrMMt* OmrintMaU,, Mur., 191 1. Km Atm. Vot J.XV, p « 

9 Th « *M*» «i*oe »t KeekUnirfBMiwm to itMoHiriosi for mw^ie 
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includes large volumes of trade wastes For these reasons 
further experience under normal American conditions, and with 
full-sized plants, are necessary before the true relative value of 

this process ran be established. 

In st paper presented by Mr. Charles Saville 1 to the Boston 
Society of Civil engineers, 3 he states that from 65 to 75 per cent, 
of the suspended solids in the sewage are usually removed. The 
seam formed is generally of small amount and quite odorless. 
It requires loosening with a rake once a month or so, to permit 
the escape of gas ami allow much of it to deposit, but about 
once a year it becomes necessary to remove the scum from the 
surface. 

The sludge is drawn off at; intervals of from 2 weeks to 6 months, 
preferably the more frequent period. This should not be done 
by suet ion ns this removes the entrained gases which it is desir- 
able to retain incorporated with the sludge until placed on the 
drying bed ; nor should withdrawal be so rapid as to permit the 
formation of a cone at t he surface and the consequent entrance of 
sewage, as described by Eisner. The effluent pipe should then 
be fillet! with water or sewage to prevent the formation of an 
interior crust anti consequent clogging with the next dose of 
sludge. 

The energy with which digestion takes place probably depends 
to a great extent <>u the temperature. In the Emscher District 
the temperature in the sludge chamber remains practically 
between 55' ami »M° even in winter. If the tanks were above 
ground or in a much colder climate the sludge chamber would 
probably have to be of greater capacity on account of the de- 
creased bacterial activity. 

In the design of Emscher tanks the space required for sludge 
storage should be approximately known. Until more is known 
regarding the rate of progressive concentration, due to digestion, 
it will be safe to assume tfie volume of the sludge during storage 
a mean l«*t ween that required for fresh sludge and that finally 
produced by the E ms cher tank from the sewage treated during 
the assumed period of storage. The volume of fresh sludge and 
the period of retention may be assumed from the data already 
given in the discussions by Dr, Eisner and Dr. Spillner. 

If we assume 80 per cent, moisture in Emscher sludge and 00 

I A .»rliwl with (bo firm at Kerin* sad (Jrsisory. Formerly with the Hmmheramomitnr 

mtmft ii-t Mmmu, 

* ihm. 2% mih 
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per rent. in freshly sc'l tied sludge, the latter will nrrtipy f wire the 
volume of tin* former, and an eipiul mist tin* will « *i *f*i i j.*\- I j j 
times the volume of Kmschcr sludge when emjsplef ely dive' -ird. 

Therefore, if: 

v flow of sewitge in gallons per capita per day 
V - total daily flow of sewage 
1 > population served 
l) - days’ retent ion of sludge 

( i effective capacity of digestion chamber in mine fee ?, 

Thou, for combined sewage, (' Hl.oOO ^ lii.diiil /*/.e imi \ 

1)Y 

for separate sewage, (* ■ o/J.»0 ** l*h. 

If we know the parts per million of suspended solids that rimy 
be exported to settle out from n known sewage in its pn ssagi? 
through the sedimentation chamber and if we accept the esti- 
mate of Spillner ami 1 think (see page 177). ns to the reduction 
in the volume of sludge by its passage through the digestion 
chamber of the Knrmcher tank and by mthsorptent iiir-drying, 
there will result the quantities given in the following futile, 


TABLE XX It 

VomiMB of Bludcih and Aih-Dhiku Hm imik mu iUm,ox* or 

Brwaue of DimcttttNT Denhi rues rwm Hkpaiiatis UK * vht « 

i no fkom Kmmciikh Tax a 


lUtlm ymnh inmk *iu*ljgi 


Suupamitid 
netick in 
mmum 
dtpcMrinsJ 
purl# |M-r 
million • 


m 


m 

m 

mo 

228 

2m 

27a 

mm 


Mefotuf* 
lift pm mil, 

2.48 
4 m 

7.48 
2.20 

12.88 

14.88 
17 ; 8 * 
12.80 
22.38 
24:75 
27.28 ■ 
32.70 


20 %mf fwtii 

1 24 

2 48 
1 72 
4 m 
a. 12 

7.48 
» S7 
2.20 

tl 14 
12.88 
■ 12.12 

14.88 


f 'iild# y«r*lf 
Kmwhm 

78 %mr mm 


o m 

0 III 

1 III 

1 m 

$ m 

2 m 
2 n 

9 17 
a m 
i m 
s m 
i m 


Csilrtf yurtk 
»!si4n» s 


II m 
If 42 
0 48 
0.08 

0 72 
tl lift 

1 II 
I 2 ? 
I 42 

I m 

i 74 

1 ?MJ 


1 Equftb 16 p«r cmt. of «lttdf* with m *i mt mmL mminm. 
s Kquafe 40 per sent, of foMehor oMf*, 
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Imhoff gives the sludge produced by the combined sewage of 
Bochum as 0.2 liters, or 0.007 cu. ft. per capita daily. 1 If v = the 
sewage flow per capita daily, the sludge resulting from each 
million gallons of combined sewage will be 7000/?; cu. ft., or 
260/?; cu. * yds. The sludge resulting from separate sewage, 
Dr. Imhoff says, is about half as much. With these assumptions, 
the following table of sludge volumes, which was prepared by 
Mr. John H. Gregory for the Metropolitan Sewerage Commission, 
of New York, gives the sludge output that will require final 
disposal. 


TABLE XXII I 

Sludge Produced by the Emscher Tank with Sewages of Different 

Strengths 


Volume of sludge 


Sewage 

flow 

gallons per 
24 hours 


Separate system 
0.0035 cu. ft. per capita per 
day®* 3. 5 cu. ft. per 1000 pop. 
per day. 


Combined system 
0.007 e(i. ft. per capita per 
day *» 7.0 cu. ft. per 1000 pop. 
per day 


Per capita 

Cubic feet per 
million gallons 

Cubic yards per 
million gallons 

Cubic feet per 
million gallons 

Cubic yards per 
million gallons 

50 

70 

2.6- 

140 

5.2- 

60 

58 + 

2.2 — 

117- 

4.3- 

70 

50 

1 ,9- 

100 

3.7 

75 

47 — 

1.7 + 

93 + 

3.5- 

80 

44 - 

1 .6 + 

88- 

3,2 + 

90 

39 — 

1.4 + 

78- 

2.9- 

100 

35 

1.3- 

70 

2.6 

no 

32 - 

1.2- 

64 — 

2.4- 

120 

29 + 

1.1- 

58 + 

2.2 — 

125 

28 + 

1 .0 + 

56 

2.1- 

130 

27- 

1.0- 

54- 

2.0 

140 

25 

0.93 

50 

1.9- 

150 

23 + 

0.86 

47- 

1.7 + 

160 

22- 

0.81 

44 — 

1.6 + 

170 

21- 

0.76 

41- 

1.5 + 

175 

20 

0.74 

40 

1.5- 

180 

19 + 

0.72 

39- 

1.4 + 

190 

18 + 

0.68 

37- 

1.4- 

200 

17 + 

0.65 

35 

1 

1.3 


1 Wasser und Abwasser, Feb. 4, 1911, p. 446. 



VII. SUUHiK KKOM ClIKMKMi. PlIKU I'lTATH »\ 

MmsaehmdtH Slate Hoard of Umiihd - \ large number of 
experiments have* been made* by tint MitsHiirhuseM* Slate Ibmrd 
of Health on chemical precipitation. Them* indicate that by tlx* 
proper line of copperas, ferric sulphate or nlitit i „ all tin* suspended 
matter and from 2.5 to 43 per cent, of the soluble organic mailer 
of sewage m indicated by albuminoid ammonia may In* removed. 

“Using equal valuer of the different precipitant*, applied under 
the m on t favorable conditions for each, upon the him iie sewage, 
the bent results were obtained with ferric? sulphate. NVarly tw 
good renultB were obtained with copperas and lime, while lime or 
alum alone gave somewhat inferior effluents,” 

During the 5 years, beginning with 1K93, sewage w tm treated 
with 1000 lbs, sulphate alumina per million gallons* and allowed 
4 hours for sedimentation. As a result there wo* removed: 

Total albuminoid ammonia, 60 per rent*., varying from 60 to 
03 per cent., in different years. 

Albuminoid ammonia in suspension, 7 8 per cent,, varying 
from 72 to 83 per cent, in different years, 

Fats, 69 per cent., varying front 47 to HO per rent, in different 
years. 


waste, rendering it decidedly field. Of this volume mi average* 
of 9.81 million gallons of sewage per day were treated wit ft 1189 
lbs. of lime par million gallons. After from «t to 12 hmm of pre- 
cipitation/ the sludge produced amounted to 22 eu. yds, per 
million gallons, representing 77.8 per cent* of the suspended 
organic matter. This is drawn off by a flouting mm ntel raised 
by Shorn* ejectors to a storage funk where Ml If# 3 II#-. of lime §ter 
thousand gallons is added in the form of milk of lime* 15 or 20 
per cent* of the supernatant liquid m drawn off to sand filters and 
the heavy sludge pumped under a pressure of HO lb*, per square 
inch to filter presses. When pressed, this produces 8,00 tons of 

* n»p. Fttriflkatei Of ; Jt *r! n .«. < i m p 7^ \,< n n > imm tP m 

* An, Hep. Kupt, of Khwm«, 1WW-10. 

100 ft, X« 2/3 ft, * 7 f«. »*«««,- wjife 

» (•.ilKiei.y .Mumo K .,i|. }., , , . • ■ im I AO 2 3 ft. 

X4ftff.X7fl. . 
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sludge eake per million gallons, which is taken by cars 3/4 of a 
mill* hi nl dumped on low-lying ground. 

li Iuih not been found economical to reduce the moisture by 
pressing ns low as 00 per cent., but rather to let the cakes dry on 

1 he diilnji. 1 

The results of precipitation are shown by analysis as follows. 


KE8ITHJB OH EVAPORATION 



Parts per 

j 

million 

Per cent. 


)" * ; 


removed 


A VO. HCWttgtt | 

A ve. effluent 


Total ; 




Tefal „ , 

789 

697 

11.7 

1)1jww)!vim1 

645 

637 

-16.9 

Htmpemlml 
Volatile • 

. . j 244 

60 

75.4 

Total . * , . . . . . - 

. , ! 367 

300 

18.3 

IHmhoIwhI . . . . 

, 1 223 

271 

— 18.9 

Huapcmcfod . 

i39 

s 

29 

79.1 

Total , . 

.,] 422 

397 

69.2 

Okwilveil . 

J 317 

*866 

— 15.4 

Huiip&ndec! , . . . . 

. . ! 166 

31 

70.5 
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SEWAGE SLUDGE 


Providence, R. I . — The average volume of sewage treated per 
day for the year 1910 was 14,652,329 gallons. The total sewage 
produced was about 15 million gallons per day, and the popula- 
tion served was 199,000, making 75 1/2 gallons of combined 
sewage per capita. This contains wastes from wool-washing, 
dyeing, bleaching and jewelry works, and its analysis shows the 
following albuminoid ammonia in parts per million: Suspended 
4.84; soluble, 4.68. Total, 9.52. 

This was treated with 485.5 lbs. of lime per million gallons, 
removing 48.32 per cent, of the organic matter (as albuminoid 



Fig. 40. — Sludge presses, Providence. 
(Courtesy of Mr. O. F. Clapp, City Engineer.) 


ammonia), and 82.64 per cent, of the suspended matter. The 
sludge amounted to 23.15 cu. yds. per million gallons and con- 
tained 92.07 per cent, moisture. 

Sedimentation takes place, first, in 4 primary tanks 11.87 ft. 
deep and then in 16 secondary tanks 8.67 ft. deep, whose aggre- 
gate effective capacity is 11.13 million gallons. About 93 per 
cent, of the sludge is removed by the primary tanks, so that at 
times it has been possible to omit the use of the secondary series. 
The sludge is forced under a pressure of about 70 lbs! per square 
inch to 18 presses holding from 43 to 54 plates, each 36 in. 
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by which it is pressed into cake from 3/8 to 1 1/4 in. 

1 hick. ^ bmi i .Mil Ions ol cake per million gallons of sewage are 
prniinceil, or 0.24 ton per cubic yard of wet sludge. The pressed 
cake contains 72.4 per cent, moisture. Forty-seven pounds of 
lime per thousand gallons were added to the sludge before press- 
ing. ' Two nnm working together will remove about 50 tons of 
cake from the presses in 10 hours. Ordinarily, eight men are 
employed on HI presses, 

Thp e«n* 1 or chemical precipitation in 1910 wan *3.11 per 
million gallon* of sewage, ami that of sludge disposal/ *4.06, 
milking tin* total cost $7,17. The sludge pressing cost *2,62 per 

ion of solids. 

Attunin ' * ( itihtA—Mnmt 1,6 million gallons of sewage per day 
were received by a separate system of sewers from 6500 persons 
in 1907 mid passed though 2-in. and 1/4-in. bar sereens to 3 
precipitation tanks, HO H.X40 ft.XO ft. in size, having a total 
rapacity of 420,000 gallons. The sludge is pressed, reducing the 
moisture from 88 per cent, to 47 per cent., 1500 tons of wet 
sludge furnishing 60 tons of pressed cake, or 2.5 tons of cake per 
million gallons of sewage. The sludge cake is usually taken 
away by farmer* for fertilizer. 

Tin* cost of operation was, in 1906, 45 cts., and in 1907, 55 cts. 

jier capita. 

('anion, Ohio A— About 2 1/2 million gallons of domestic 
sewage were contributed daily in 1908 by a population of about 
211,5011 After passing a screen rack 2 ft. 6 in. X4 ft. 2 in. in 
size, inclined 20 degrees to the vertical, and composed of 3/16 
in. X 1 I / 4 in. bam, set 7/8 in, apart, the sewage, which contains 
but 43 parts per million of suspended matter on account of the 
large proportion of ground water, is treated with about 13.0 
grains of lime per gallon (1 ton per million gallons) on week days, 
find liiiif tliis amount on Sundays. It then passes to a series of 
4 funks IfMl ft. X50 ft. X5 ft. in size, having a total capacity of 
7O0,0tMl gallons, for precipitation. The surface velocity was 
measured in the first of these tanks and found to be 41 ft per 
minute. In the other three tanks it was 27.8 ft. per minute. 

The period of retention was 6.7 hours. The first two tanks 
lire cleaned 3 times a week , the last two 2 times a week. The 
sludge in pumped to neighboring fields and plowed under, but 
this mode of disposal has not proved satisfactory, 

1 Sffttfe tkmmi of Ifriiltli, {90S, 
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The cost of operation in 1901 was $3850, which, at 2 1/2 
million gallons per day, would be $4.22 per million gallons. 

In winter, with plain sedimentation, 13.7 cu. yds. of wet sludge 
were removed in this way per million gallons of sewage, while in 
warm weather, with chemical precipitation, the amount removed 
was 14.3 cu. yds. per million gallons. The suspended solids, 
which amounted to about 86 parts per million, were reduced by 
about one-half in each case, and with chemical precipitation 
the total organic matter was reduced by about the same amount. 
The greater part of the sedimentation took place in the first 
tank. 

The results of several analyses are given in the following 
table: 


TABLE XXVI 

Removal of Suspended Mattee at Canton 




Parts per million 


Per cent, 
removed 

Tons of 
dry solids 








removed 


Total 

Volatile 



per 

million 


Sewage 

Effluent 

Sewage 

Effluent 

Total 

Volatile 

gallons 

sewage 

Plain sedimentation: 








Jan. 16, 1907 

83 

41 

42 

29 

51 

31 

0.175 

Feb. 26, 1907 

124 

61 

62 

28 

51 

55 

0.263 

Chemical precipitation: 








Aug. 9, 10, 1906 

43 

42 

31 

30 

2 

3 

0.004 

July 17, 1907 

89 

51 

47 

40 

45 

17 

0.158 

July 18, 1907 

118 

58 

65 

30 

51 

54 

0.250 


Although about 50 per cent, of the organic matter is removed, 
the effluent is unstable and not entirely satisfactory, and the 
extra cost, due to the use of chemicals, does not appear to be 
justified by the results. 

The annual cost of operating the works is about 15 cts. per 
capita of population. 

White Plains , N . Y . 1 — This plant, operated under the patent 
process of J. J. Powers, will soon be discontinued owing to the 
construction of the Bronx Valley trunk sewer. In 1907 there 
were nearly 14,000 persons contributing about 850,000 gallons 
of strictly domestic sewage daily. 

1 Hep. N. Y. State Bd. of Hlth., 1907. 




This passed through a vertical screen of 1/8 in. X 1/2 in. bars 
4 ft. long spaced 1 in. center to center, to a sedimentation cham- 
ber 45 ft. X 24 ft. in size; 5 or 6 barrels (1200 to 1300 lbs.) of 
lime were added daily with a varying amount of perehloride of 
iron — frequently a carboy (140 lbs.) a day. 

When removing sludge, once a week, the tank is disinfected 
with chlorine, as described hereafter for the East New York 
plant. 

The sludge, amounting to about 35 cu. yds. per week, or 5.9 
cu. yds. per million gallons of sewage, is pumped to 2 drying 
beds having an area of about 3600 sq. ft. 8 After drying, a small 
part of this is utilized as a fertilizer. 

The annual cost of the process for material was: 


Coal, 145 tons at $5.25 

$ 761.25 

Perehloride of iron, 300 carboys of 140 lbs. at $0.0275 

1,155.00 

Lime, 2,240 bbls. at 1.40 

3,136.00 

■ Vitriol, 40 carboys of 140 lbs. at $0.0275 

154.00 


$5,206.25 


or $16.78 per million gallons treated. 

Brooklijn, N . Y . 1 — The Borough of Brooklyn, New York, 
maintains 4 chemical precipitation plants, employing the process 
patented by J. J. Powers. Two of these are at Coney Island, 
one near Sheepshead Bay, and the third and largest at East 
New York. Being similar in principle, the latter, only, will be 
described. 

The sewage, amounting in 1907 to about 12 million gallons 
per day from a population of about 100,000 persons, including 
the surface drainage from 3200 acres, is first dosed with lime 
to the amount of 5 bbls. per million gallons and then enters, in 
parallel, two sedimentation channels 16 ft. wide X 7 ft. deep X 
350 ft. long. From these it passes to a well 40 ft. in diameter 
* from which it is pumped to an outfall flume. 

For from to 48 hours before cleaning out the tanks the 
sludge is disinfected with chlorine generated from 108 lbs. 
sulphuric acid, 64 lbs. common salt and 48 lbs. manganese dioxide. 
The sludge is then pumped on to shallow lagoons excavated near 
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TAHLK XXVII 

Rehiiltk of Analyses of Sewaok made SI, 

Y< >i { k Disposal Plant ii y Du. IV !>« .1 

Him* 



IW7, at Hast Xf,w 
Pa i rr« peh Mirt.mv 

Kflliiwi! 



Oimnlvpd 

Hiw|x*ntlini Tofnl 

1 

Hm$w'n4m 

i T**««l 

Total noli da , . 

44 i 

VM f*#i 

4%\ 

l ;t 1 

<*HM 

Isdhh on ignition . 

m i 

II ft 21)1 

t ifi 

m 

2UH 

Fixed ffolida ........ 

20J* 

21 m\ 

mi 




1*Ta<« and fatty juddx . . ;niT ;au 

At the four nhove-iuentioned phuitn then* m*iv huh I to b«* 
produced in 1907 33 1/3 cu, yds. of kludge per million gsillurw 
of sewage. 

There were used for precipitation Lift bids,, or 2113 Ih*. of 
lime and 133 lbs, of perehlorkle of iron per million gallon* of 
sewage, and for disinfectiort of sludge f here were used • 

Lbs. jwr million gab Lbs, §mr etiltlc yiinl 

Ions seWfigP uliicfgp 

Bulphtirlc! acid 

Sail 

Oxide of manganese 


Regarding the efficacy of them* plant*, Dr. fl. I). Jackson 
states : 

“The process of purification has not materially reduced cither 
tiut suspended matters or matters in solution. * * * * * 

The effluent is * * putrescible at the end of 24 hour*.’’ 

V5II. Thk Disposal, and Utilization' op Hlpiwib 

1. Duponal of Night Soil on Farm* 

I he most primitive as well as a most effective method nf 
utilizing sludge is by its direct application to the laud as a 


2.H , OKI 

in tm 

12 MM 
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fertilizer. By the removal of fecal matter from cesspools before 
it has been diluted with any large volume of water, the processes 
of sedimentation and separation are avoided, although for other 
reasons the use of cesspools is not to be advocated. This method 
of disposal has been employed up to the present time on such a 
large scale in Baltimore, Md., that a brief description is given 
here. 

A contract is entered into with the city by which the right is 
secured to charge the householder a certain sum for the removal 
of night soil. This is drawn by suction with # "odorless excava- 
tors ?? from the cesspool when it becomes necessary, and con- 
veyed to barges holding 450 loads of six barrels (about 200 
gallons net) each, for which the contractor operating the barges 
receives 25 cts. per load for disposal. In 1909, according to 
Dr. James Bosley, Commissioner of Health, 61,748 loads were 
removed in this way, in addition to which more or less finds its 
way, illegally, by other channels to farming land in neighboring 
counties. 1 The barges are towed down the Patapsco River, 
chiefly to Bear Creek, about 8 miles distant, where their con- 
tents are pumped by specially designed pumps of large capacity 
to lagoons prepared for its reception by the farmers. An 
ordinary lagoon or pit holds a scow load, or about 100,000 
gallons, and the operation of pumping occupies about two hours. 
For this amount, which is delivered to him as required, the farmer 
paid the contractor several years ago $1.67 per thousand gallons. 
The heavy sludge remaining in the scow is removed by shoveling 
into carts and is also taken by the farmer. 

The pits are used merely for storage until the material is 
required, when it is bailed with long-handled dippers into tank 
carts and sprinkled over the fields. 

A large variety of crops is fertilized in this way. One farmer 
stated that he had used 6 barge loads of night soil (at the rate 
of 4000 gallons per acre) and 35 barge loads of garbage (also 
handled in this way) during the year on 150 acres of kale, cab- 
bage, tomatoes, potatoes and spinach. The liquid portion 
appeared to be more immediately effective, but the heavier 
portion produced a more lasting effect. 

The odors in the vicinity of these lagoons are very offensive, 
but, so far as known, they have not had an unfavorable effect 
on the health of those living on the farms. The nuisance from 

1 Also, about 2030 houses are connected (1911) with storm water drains. Dr. J. M. Bosley. 
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flies has been considerable and the possibility of conveying 
disease by them should not be forgotten. 

A more serious objection lies in the illegal use of night soil on 
growing vegetables before gathering for the market. This is 
very difficult to prevent on account of the inaccessible location 
of the farms. Application to the crops is supposed to be made 
several weeks (10 in the case of kale) before gathering. 

With the introduction of sewers this system of disposal and 
utilization will, of course, be abandoned. 

2. Dumping at Sea 

Disposal of sludge by dumping at sea, as practised at London, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Manchester and Salford, is almost unknown 
in the United States. The cost at several of these places is as 
follows: 

TABLE XXVIII 


Cost of Transporting Sludge to Sea. Adapted from Report V, 
Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal 


Place 

Years 

Average 
tons of 
sludge 
per 

annum 1 2 

Average 
per cent, 
moisture 
in sludge 

Total cost in 
cents of sea 
disposal 
inch int. and 
sinking fund 
per ton of 
sludge 1 

Cents 
per ton 
of dry 
solid 
matter 1 

Cents 
per ton 
of sludge 
90 per 
cent. 
water 1 

Remarks 

Glasgow 

1906-7 

341,600 

86.8 

9.7 

74.0 

7.42± 

60 year loan. 

Salford 

1902-6 

152,320 

79.0 

17.1 

81.5 

8.15Jb 

Heavy canal 
dues. 

Dublin 

1906-7 

128,307 

90. 0± 

9.0 

90.9 

9 . 09 p 

No harbor 
dues, short 
distance. 

London 

1903-6 

2,838,080 

92.0 

8.2 

103.0 

10.30± 


Manchester .... 

1903- 

4-5-7 

188,720 

86. 0± 

17.4 

124.7 

12.47 ± 

Heavy canal 
dues. 

Southampton . . 

1906-7 

15,624 

90. Oi 

30.5 

305.9 

30.59 

By contract. 


Further details are given in the following table: 3 


1 Tons referred to are of 2000 pounds. 

2 Fifth Rep. Royal Com. on Sew. Disp., p. 167. 
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TABLE XXIX 



For 

year 

Per cent, 
moisture 

Cost per ton 


Cost per million gallon 

Works 

Land 

charges 

Sea 

charges 

Total 

Land 

charges 

Sea 

charges 

Total 

London: 

Barking 

1907 

92.04 

$0,050 

$0,067 

$0,117 

$1.57 

$2.10 

$3.67 

Crossness 

1907 

91.65 

0.046 

0.067 

0.113 

0.78 

1.13 

2.91 

Glasgow: 

Dalmuir 

1907-8 

86.69 

0.016 

0.049 

0.065 

0.34 

1.06 

1.40 

Manchester 

1906-7 

i 

i 

0.044 

0.117 

0.161 





The first three sludges are from chemical precipitation and 
the last from septic tank treatment. 

Recently Providence has disposed of its sludge cake by dump- 
ing it in Narragansett Bay from a scow 135 ft. longX38 ft. wide 
XU ft. deep. This is divided into 6 compartments and has a 
capacity of 850 cu. yds. when filled level, and 1050 cu. yds. 
when heaped. This is towed about 10 miles down the bay and 
deposited in a depth of about 65 ft. of water. 

As already mentioned, the sludge removed from the deposit 
sewer of the Boston Main Drainage is taken by a scow out into 
Massachusetts Bay and dumped in deep water. 

Disposal of sludge by dilution is also practised at Columbus, 
Ohio, where it is stored until the river water is in freshet or of 
sufficient volume to render its discharge unobjectionable. This 
was also tried with the sludge from the experimental tanks at 
Waterbury, Conn., where it was observed that when diluted by 
1650 volumes of water in the Naugatuck River, there were no 
apparent odors resulting and the mixture was non-putreseible. 

3. Application to the Land 

Direct application to the land is frequently employed at small 
works. The ordinary cost of this is given by Mr. W. B. Ruggles 
as from 40 to 50 cts. per ton of the solid content and the area 
required is from 1 to 2 acres (2 or 3 in. deep) per 1000 tons of 
sludge . 1 Where trenching and burying is used, the cost is about 
9 to 14 cts. per ton of wet sludge, or from 90 cts. to $1.40 per ton 


1 Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt. 
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of solids, exclusive of the cost of land. The area required is 
from 1/4 to 1/2 acre per 1000 inhabitants/ or from 0.2 to 0.4 
acres per 1000 tons of sludge. 

At Mansfield, Ohio, the total cost of disposing of 1200 cu. yds. 
of septic sludge on the land, employing 6 men and a horse at a 
cost of $15 per day, was about 50 cts. per cubic yard. About 
40 cu. yds. were handled per day of 8 hours. No nuisance is 
experienced except during the operation of emptying the tanks, 
when there is a noticeable odor. 

At White Plains, N. Y., the sludge from chemical precipitation 
is pumped once a week on to land to a depth of 3 in. In about 
7 days it dries sufficiently to be winrowed and is later wheeled to 
a dump. About 5 cu. yds. were produced from a population of 
14,000. Two sludge beds of 1800 sq. ft. each were used alter- 
nately. 

Drying in lagoons is practised in Reading, Pa., the area required 
being about 1/4 acre for the 4280 cu. yds. of wet sludge produced 
in 1910. No offensive conditions were noted during the year. 

Experiments were conducted at the Philadelphia testing sta- 
tion with drying in 4 lagoons 8 ft. X 12 ft. in size. 

With sludge derived from plain sedimentation, the results were 
as follows: 


TABLE XXX 

Results of Drying Sludge in Lagoons. Philadelphia 



Time in 

days 

Depth in 
inches 

Per cent, 
moisture 

Rainfall, 

inches 

Cubic yards 
sludge per acre 

Screened 

0 


12.20 

82.8 

0 

1600 

Screened 

26 


7.67 

57.0 

0 

1000 

Screened 

49 


3,50 

51.6 

0.43 

470 

Screened 

0 


13.50 

90.1 

0 

1800 

Screened 

62 


7.00 

61.0 

3.14 

950 

Crude | 

0 


12.00 

88.7 

0 

1600 

Crude H 

59 


4.70 

62.8 

2 . 59 

640 


In general, wet sludge 12 in. deep dries to about 60 per cent, 
moisture in 6 weeks, leaving about 0.4 of the original volume to be 
removed from the bed or lagoon. 


1 Eng. Rec., Vol. LXIII, p. 79. 
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Sludge from the Emseher tank dried rapidly and soon became 
odorless. It was run onto a bed under cover consisting of: 

Fine sand 

Gravel 

Sand 

Gravel 

Broken concrete 

This was underdrained by 3-in. perforated tiles. 

It was found that 12 in. of sludge placed on this bed in winter 
was in condition to be removed in 12 days, although containing 
68 per cent, moisture. 

The average time for drying in the Emseher District, according 
to Mr. Charles Saville, 1 is about 7 days, but in summer it is 
sometimes removed after but 2 days, the moisture in the dried 
sludge varying from 55 to 65 per cent. 

Experiments were made in lining the lagoons with various 
materials: coarse sand, fine sand, rice coal and sawdust. Coal 
and sawdust were favorable to subsequent incineration while 
sand was liable to form clinker. “The thick layer of sawdust 
was more efficient than the thin, whereas the thick layer of coal 
was less efficient than the thin, and the thick layer of sawdust 
was equally efficient to the thin layer of coal.” About the same 
amount of moisture was removed by sand and sawdust, this 
being about 75 per cent. 

At the Elmhurst (Borough of Queens, New York) plant 
the supernatant water is drawn from the tank at mid-depth. 
The sludge with the remaining roily liquid is then placed on a 
sludge filter 20 ft. X 50 ft. in area and 3 ft. 3 in. deep. The 
filter is under cover. It is made of graded material varying in 
size from 3 in. at the bottom to sand, with 4 in. of combustible 
material — usually buckwheat coal — at the top. The bed is un- 
derlain by a system of 2 1 /2-inch steam pipes to facilitate drying. 

The heavy liquid is delivered to the surface of the bed by a 
12-in. pipe and a trough. The filtrate passes by underdrains to 
a pump well and the de-watered sludge is scraped, with the coal, 
from the surface after about 3 days’ drying, and burned under 
boilers. 2 

Tests made at the Chicago experimental plant showed that 
sludge from plain sedimentation containing 90 per cent, moisture 

1 Ass’t Eng’r Emseher Association, Eng. News, Vol. LXV, p. 664. 

2 Eng. Ree., Vol. LII, p. 87. 

16 


.6 in. at the top. 
. 6 in. 

- 2 in. I ^ 


. . . 6 in. 
. . 24 in. 


Foundation resembling nat- 
ural conditions. 
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dried out to a thickness of 4 in. with but 50 per cent, moisture in 
30 days during warm weather. 

At Brockton, Mass./ the dried sludge raked from the inter- 
mittent filters was first burned on wood fires. As this caused a 
nuisance, it was then (1890) sold to farmers for $125, and later 
(1901 to 1906) for $150 per annum. Since 1909 it has been given 
away so as to secure a prompt removal. In 1908 the sludge 
averaged 136,000 gallons per day and contained 11,177.5 parts 
per million of total solids. It produced about 3500 tons of /ry 
sludge. The rakings were of the following composition: 


Moisture 16.22 per cent. 

Phosphoric acid . 78 per cent. 

Potassium oxide . .51 per cent. 

Nitrogen 1.45 per cent. 

Calcium oxide 30 per cent. 

Insoluble matter, sand, etc 70.13 per cent. 


This is used as a fertilizer on corn, potatoes, millet and other 
grasses, but, with the exception of corn, additional potash and 
phosphoric acid are required. 

In general, the cost of raking and removing the sludge from 
intermittent sand filters in Massachusetts amounts to about 
$3 per million gallons of the sewage applied, or from 12 to 30 cts. 
per capita of population. 

In the arid portion of the west, conditions are more often 
favorable to the direct application of the raw sewage to the land. 
According to Dr. W. F. Snow, Secretary of the State* Board of 
Health of California, some towns in that state operating sewage 
farms realize from $500 to $5000 a year in the crops of hay, 
walnuts, potatoes, alfalfa and eucalyptus wood produced. 

According to Dr. Voelcker, 2 the yield of corn (wheat, etc.) is 
increased from 10 to 12 per cent, by the application of sewage 
sludge to the extent of 40 lbs. of nitrogen to the acre, while 
artificial fertilizers of equivalent strength increase the yield from 
16 to 17 per cent. The use of sludge increases, in particular, the 
stem of the plant and therefore the straw produced, but in any 
case its value depends even more on the amount of moisture and 
the lime contained than upon the percentage of nitrogen. He 
concludes that from a practical point of view none of the sewage 
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sludges used would be worth 10s. ($2.50) a ton on the farm for 
wheat-growing purposes. 

The economical use of sludge as a fertilizer being exceptional, 
its disposal on land is reduced to either merely drying or burying. 
As to the choice of these, Mr. George W. Fuller states: 1 

1. That sludge drying beds are usually unsatisfactory for 
large plants and that when they have been used with a moderate 
degree of success this has usually been during cool weather. 

2. That the burial of sludge in trenches has merit in the case 
of small installations, but that in the case of large plants this 
cannot compete with the employment of the Emscher tank, the 
product from which is inoffensive and is therefore easily dis- 
posed of. 

4. Filter-pressing 

Pressing sludge is usually confined to plants employing chem- 
ical precipitation and where, therefore, there are large volumes 
of a rather watery product to be handled. 

At Worcester this process cost, in the year ending November 
30, 1910: 

Per million gallons of sewage, $2.76 
Per thousand gallons of sludge, $1.20 
Per ton of solids, $3.50 

The cake is used for filling in land. 

At Providence the total cost of sludge disposal in 1909 was 
$4.22 and in 1910 $4.06 per million gallons of sewage, and the 
cost of sludge pressing was $2.85 and $2.62, respectively, per ton 
of dry solids. 

Aside from the Worcester and Providence plants, where the 
cost data are carefully kept, the information to be had from 
American practice is so meager that the following supplementary 
figures referring to sludge pressing in England are given. 

In Leeds, according to W. W. 'Ruggles, 3 the cost of pressing 
was, in 1910, but $14,784.61 for 16,017 tons of dry solids, qr 
about 92 cts. per ton. 

1 Sewage Disposal with respect to Offensive Odors. M. X T, Congress of Technology, 
April, 1911. 

2 Exclusive of sewage beds and filters. Sewage Sludge Disposal, Eng. Rec. } Vol. LXIII, 
p. 79. 
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Mr. Ruggles gives the cost of cremating sludge cake as about 
S3 per ton of dry material, and that of carting and dumping the 
cake as seldom less than 60 cts. per ton and frequently two or 
three times that amount, depending on the haul. 

According to the Royal Commission on Sewage Disposal/ the 
cost of pressing sludge under ordinary conditions, reducing the 
moisture, 90 to 95 per cent, in the raw sludge, to about 55 per 
cent, in the pressed cake, may be taken as follows: 

TABLE XXXI 


Cost of Pressing Sludge including Interest and Sinking Eund 



Wet sludge per ton 

Pressed cake per ton 

For populations of 30,000 or more and 
ordinary sewage. 

For populations less than 30,000 and where, 
on account of septic or greasy sludge, 5 to 
20 per cent, lime had to be added. 

13.2 cts. to 15.6 cts. 

18.1 cts. to 28.0 cts. 

59.7 cts. to 70.6 cts. 

81.4 cts. to $1,249 


According to Santo Crimp, if the moisture is reduced by press- 
ing to 50 per cent., the product from each inhabitant will equal 
2 cwt., or 0.112 ton, per annum after efficient chemical precipi- 
tation. 

Pressed sludge cake weighs, according to Rideal, 8 2/3 tons 
per million gallons of sewage, and the moisture can be reduced 
from 50 per cent, to 12 per cent, by air drying. 

The value of this air-dried sludge he estimates for different 
English plants as follows: 

From $2.48 (Birmingham using lime, and Windsor employ- 
ing the Hilles process) to $5.90 (Coventry using sulphate of 
alumina) per ton of 2000 lbs. The dried sludge at Aylesbury, 
where the A B C process is employed, is valued at $7.10 per ton! 

5. Drying with Centrifugal Machines 

Drying by centrifugal machines has hardly been attempted in 
the United States. While admitting the excellent results ob- 
tained by the Schaefer-ter Meer machine abroad, its high first 
cost has prevented its introduction into this country up to the 
present time. 

1 Fifth Hep. Royal Com. on Sew. Disp., p. 170. 
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A centrifugal dryer of more simple construction is 'used at 
Reading, Pa., however, for de-watering the material received 
from the rotary screen. , The sludge is delivered with 89.5 per 
cent, moisture by a screw conveyer to canvas bags. These are 
placed by hand in the hydro-extractor, which is about 6 ft. in 
diameter and 3 1/2 ft. high. On removal the moisture has been 
reduced from 89.5 to 73 per cent., 19.6 per cent, of the product , 
being volatile, and the weight has been reduced from 62-70 to 
31-35 lbs. per cubic foot. The material taken from the machine 
is burned under the boilers of the sewage pumping station. 

The manual labor required in the operation is a serious objec- 
tion to this type of dryer in connection with large plants. 



Fig. 41.- — Centrifugal sludge-drying machine at Frankfort, Germany. 
(Courtesy of The Lathbury-d’Olier Co., Philadelphia.) 


In Bradford, England, the cake from sludge presses is heated 
in a rotary drier, which reduces the moisture from 33 to about 
9 per cent., leaving the dried product in a form suitable for 
shipping. This is said to find a ready market at $2.17 per ton 
and has proved so profitable that similar machines are to be 
installed at the sewage treatment plant at Dublin, 

The cost of producing the dried product for use as a filler for 
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fertilisers under American conditions in estimated hr Mr ItutfyltM 
as follows: 

(*twt | 'II*!* Iilfi 


Filter pressing . . , $J tm 

Drying .'If, 

Grinding jr, 

Bugging it, 

Total «| no 


While its value as a fertilizer, which law Been separately 
estimated at $(i.7(> and $10.79 per ton, in assumed to be »s least 
$4, leaving a profit of $2.34 per ton. 1 The cunt per cm. y.i 
dried Kludge at Hanover haw been estimated at .Hi cents and in 
America would probably be more than double thin amount. 3 

Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt give the probable cost of dry. 
ing by centrifugal machines as from 5 to 7 cents per eu. yd. of 
wet sludge. 

With regard to the Schaefer-ter Meer machines, the following 
data are from the operation of the 4 units installed at Hanover; 


Dried material produced per unit per day 

Dried material produced jmr million gallon* m>w , igc 

31- *111 fiiyilj*, 

. * *1 1 ’4 If eu » yelk 

Cost of operation: 

Par unit per day 

Per capita per annum 

Per million gallons sewage 

Per cubic yard wet sludge. , . . 

Per cubic yard dried sludge * < 

• 12 , m 
m 
i. it 
■ tV?-" ... I ll 

.m- m 

IS. Recovery of Calorific Value 


No attempt has been made to utilize the latent calorific value 
of sludge on a large scale in the United States, Imt some expert, 
ments have been made in this direction by the Massachusetts 

> Estimate made by a « well-known laboratory j n Sew V.wk ** 
Ammonia, 2. a iter emit 

Equivalent of bom ptaplmx-. >» 

Potuah, .24 pur omt. 

m 

if 

c .. . . Wt.TB 

Eetlmate on sample fumtabed The Ameriram PertiHt't nl ItifUtWi.),,,, 

Nitrogen, 52.2 Ibe. at 30 eta,, .. 

Phoephorie arid, 3,8 Ibe. at 4 eta ,1 

PotaA, *.a lb* at 4.» «t* £ 

2|tep. Sew. m$p, Chicago. Gm Me Wmm, till, 

m.n 



Septic tank gas was found to be composed principally of 
methane, carbon dioxide and nitrogen. The methane varied 
from 28.7 to 79,0 per cent. When obtained from the fermenta- 

1 Hep, Mmm* St. Bd. Hlth., 1808, p, 492, H m(. 

1 Nmm, mm. 

1 u.rp, llwr«mw a f Surveys, comprising work at the sewage experiment station at Spring 

Ckwtefi, Fbibnielphta, HHO, p. 101, «t «*?. 


TABLE XXXIII 

Amount or Gas Produced by Fbrmbntation of Different Sludges 


j 


Far cant. 

Centimeters of gas formed per 

Stamm 

Day# 

organic 

gram of 

j 

matter in , 
sludge 

1 

Sludge 

Organic matter 

. 

Twttiitry sewiigo . , , / , , , . . . j 

ot 

r* 

si i 

0,00 

0,00 

IjBWTMMNI H**WW** - ! 

26 

84 

0.84 

0.40 

idiwfpnw sewage ’ ■ . , j 

21 

78 

8.80 

7.45 

Haptic tank , . . j 

m i 

48 

i 

4,14 

i 

9.00 
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Slate Board of Health, 1 by the city of Worcester, Mass., 2 and 
by the City of Philadelphia. 3 

In 1898 the Massachusetts State Board of Health demon- 
strated that gas was evolved from the sludge rather than from 
tin* soluble contents of sewage. 

In the year 1900 the following volumes of gas were produced 
in a septic tank, illustrating clearly the effect of temperature. 

TABLE XXXII 
Gas Produced in Septic Tank 



April 21 
to May 1 

May 2 to 
May 22 

July 10 to 
July 20 

Oat. 4 to 
Oct, 6 

Average hours storage 

28 

21 

28 

23 

Average temperature in tank 

51 

52 

74 

65 

Cubic feet gm per 1,000,000 gallons of 

8100 

8400 

11300 

6000 

sewage pfUMadk 




Dublo feet gas per UHH ) gallons of tank 

5,8 

9.5 

9.5 

5.3 

oapaoity. 





fast gas par cubic foot sludge in tank 

0.71 

1,27 

1.27 

0.71 


To illustrate the effect of varying composition, the amount of 
gas obtained from the fermentation of different sludges was 

determined. 
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turn of sludge, the methane varied from 7!l pt »r eeiif, in tin* vmp 
of septic sludge to 2 per cent, in the ease of ordinary 
sludge. 

TABLE XXXIV 


■OM POSITION 


Source 


Septic tank A 

Septic tank B 

Andover septic tank 
Sludge from regular sewage 
Sludge from Hop tic tank . . , 


Experiments were begun in 
from sludges of different kinds* 
were as follows: 


■ AM J'HOIMTKU 



IVr r**fif . 



vn, 

\ 


71# n 

III II 

42 2 

H7 ft 

III fi 

!) K 

2 H 7 

ill II 

28, 7 

1 H 

Hi . /* 

if 7 

75 11 

12 1 

1908 

m tin* cliiislliit 

ion nf giiii 

The* 

average volume* produced 


TABLE XXXV 

(Jam Produced mi Tun w Dry Huong 


From settled sewage sludge iSilOH CM , p 

From chemically precipitated sewage Kludge Him cu. ft. 

From septic sludge <WJO eu, ft 

From pout *400 eu ft 

1'Vom soft coal XfHXi mi ft 


VVhilo the composition of the gases depended much on the 
source of the material, those from sludge contained, in general 
more CO* and CO and of “the so-called ilhimtnatifs” than those 
derived from coal, while the H and CH ( were less i„ j, V( 

I he resulting cokes amounted to from 45 to tl.'i per rent. *4 it»» 
weight of the dry sludge and, although containing much mineral 
matter, could no doubt be burned as fuel. Analyses of ibis 
showed from 1.1 to 1.7 per cent, of available !’,(>, and about 
2 ~ P er cent - of the nitrogen in the sludge. “Mur h ,,f the fats 
* * * * distilled over with the tars. * ♦ * This by- 

product could readily be disposed of by mixing it with the coke 



and burning,, or if it word formed in sufficient amounts it could 
bo burned directly, in the same manner as water gas tars are 
utilized.” 



TABLE XXXVII 


(Jams I'kodcckd nv Dbsteuotivfj Distillation of Sewage Sludge 


tioustm 

Cu. ft, gm 
par ton of 

CO* 

111 u mi- 
nim te 

i o 

CO H 

CHi 

N 


mimpk 

%. 

% 

% 

1 

% % 

% 

% 

iMwrmm (fettle*! amwO, 

4900 

4.4 

2.2 

jo. 3 

30.7 34.9 

18.6 

0 . 1 

Afidow (avitfai mmmv ) . , . 

6400 

7.4 

15.1 

0.6 

14.3 22.0 

84.3 

5,4 

C'iaiiifi lutilltwi 

9100 

e. a 

6.7 

10.0 20.4 33.2 

24.5 

7.0 

Brooktoa mvirngo) 

mm 

16.5 

21.4 

0.2 

10.3 22.6 

20.1 

0.2 

WoroMtor prmp ) . . 

8100 

14.2 

4.0 

0.8 29.8 32.6 

16,2 

2,2 

HvptJo tank, 

49(H) 

7.5 

1.0 

0,1 

24,3 44.0 

18,0 

10.2 

PwU 

84(H) 

80.0 

! 4.7 

0.2 

11.0 28.0 

17.1 

0,0 

Hciff mmi . 

10200 

1.6 

2.0 

lo.l 

5.2 62.3 

25.7 

3.2 

llhwmmnm m** (tiwwiwiw) 


a. 4 

0.1 

0.0 

21.5 42.6 

10,7 

3.8 


The Worcester experiments referred to were made in 1891 
and consisted in burning 45 tons of sludge containing 40 per 
cent, moisture with the aid of 3 cords of wood. The total cost 
of its disposal, including the manual labor of collecting the 
sludge from (hi* beds and conveying it to the furnace, was $3 
per ton of dry sludge. 




At the Philadelphia sewage experiment at nt ion wet sludge 
was mixed with an equal weight of rice-size anthracite coal. 
The resulting mixture was 1.57 times {he volume «?f file sludge 
and its specific gravity 1.20. The percentage of moisture wan 
reduced in this way from 01 per cent, to 4A 1/2 per rent, After 
placing in a sludge lagoon to a depth of 12 in. and drying 24 
hours, this was reduced to about 27 l/2*jwr cent., and in If days 
to 22 1/2 per cent., the temperature being about 27° P. 

The result of the mixing is shown in the follower table; 


Constituent* 


Moisture 

Coal 

Dry residue of the sludge 


t ,0(10 
I * 1 75 
1 1 Ml 


Each cubic yard of wet sludge, after drying, with 1700 lbs, 
of coal, produced one ton of the dried mixture delivered at the 
boiler house for fuel. 

The British thermal units contained in the materials used 
were; 

In the coal m received 12065 

In the sludge m burned 1216 to 216ft 

TABLE XXXVIII 

Rmvvm or Bmmm Am-miiu> Hunnm With Coai, 


Weight of sludge broken to 2-in. dm, j*er et*. yd» in lb* j Tin 
Percentage of water In sludge , 1 m a 

Percentage of dry residue, volatile. 

Lbs. dry residue In sludge used . . . , 

Lbs, volatile matter in sludge used 

Lbs. coal burned with *lud§® . 

Lbs, wet sludge burned p®r minute , . . 

Lbs. volatile matter burned per minute 
Lbs. dry residue burned per minute 
Lbs. of coal burned per jxnmd of 
Wei sludge .... 

Dry real dun 
Volatile matter 


m t<i m*m 

HIT III Mn 

im ft* tn 
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TIh‘ experiment demonstrated that it was possible to bum 
si udge in this way under boilers, but the degree of economy 
effected was not determined. 

Samples were then taken of air-dried screened sewage sludge, 
crude sewage sludge and Emscher tank sludge and mixed with 
equal weights of pea coal, and of wet sludge mixed with equal 
weights of rice coal, but the moisture to be evaporated inter- 
fered with realizing their full caloric value. The small coal con- 
sumption it was believed, however, would frequently justify the 
employment of this process in connection with sludge disposal. 

TABLE XXXIX 

Kkhiii.th or Tests or Fiif.i, Vamjk fob Steam Production of Mixture 


Eqi valent 
evaporation, from 
and at 212° F, 
per lb, of fuel 


4.00 4.02 

2.02-3.03 



OF SblJDUE AND CoAb 

| Per een t. 

! Fuel prior to burning . t 

! * Lbs. water 

| wet sludge 

evap. per lb. 

: in mixture 

1 Moisture* | b.t.u. fuel 

1 

Rice mu! and we! 12,4 

! ' 

2, 75-3, H7 10700-11252 4.20-4.50 

eiudffa. 22,0 

| 

Pm mmi and dry j 50 

l . 1 $-2 . 08 8833-4)876 2 . 07-3 . 32 

ikilf#, 

j 



CHAPTER IX 
Summary and Conclusions 

In selecting the best method for removing the solid matter 
suspended in sewage we must consider the kind of subsequent 
treatment, if any, it is to receive. If the effluent is to be put 
through sprinkling filters or contact beds or if it is to be applied 
to the land it should be delivered in as fresh a condition as 
possible and the coarser particles should be removed by screens, 
scum boards, grit chambers or a combination of some such de- 
vices. Otherwise the process will be more offensive and the 
filter beds more likely to clog. If it is to be discharged into a 
stream, too coarse material should be removed as causing de- 
posits on the bottom or an offensive appearance of the surface 
of the water. If, however, it is to be utilized on account of its 
calorific or fertilizing properties the sludge from plain sedi- 
mentation or Dortmund tanks or that from fine screens is pref- 
erable to the more completely mineralized product from septic 
or Emscher tanks. If septic tanks are employed the grit need not 
ordinarily be first intercepted, but may be handled in connection 
with the other sludge, but in the case of Emscher or Dortmund 
tanks the grit is undesirable, as tending to clog the discharge 
pipe. Chemical precipitation is sometimes to be preferred in the 
case of a very strong sewage or one containing acid wastes in 
large quantity, or in case it is thought best to press the sludge into 
cake. . If the sludge is to be buried, air dried, used for filling in 
land or dumped at sea the septic and Emscher tanks have the 
advantage of furnishing a product of small volume which may be 
readily handled with the minimum offense. Fine screening 
requires but little room and therefore should be considered where 
land values are high, but in this case, as well as in plain sedi- 
mentation, the resulting detritus or sludge contains so large an 
amount of moist organic matter that its prolonged storage is 
objectionable in populous districts. These questions have been 
so fully treated by Dr. Eisner in Part I that it is unnecessary to 
dwell further on them here. 
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Having decided on the general method to be employed the 
results that may be expected, based on experience in the United 
Staffs, are about an follows: 

TABLE XL 

Removal of Suspended Solids by Different Methods 
of Treatment 


M<*h 1/4 in. or lew*. 

Grit rhiiinbitm . 

Plain iwtlimuntHtion 

HepMe tun km. . 


These figures* are subject to ho great a variation, depending 
cut local conditions, that they are merely given as a guide to 
indicate the limiting values under ordinary conditions. 

Cubic Yards of WtfSudgi containing 100 lbs. of Dry Residue. 


iiggiiiiiiiiifliiBBpMiiiiiS 

■SSSSSS"*" a SSi&3i5SSSSSSSBn 

KSSSSSSSSI 

SSSSSSSSmwmwmmm 

EEEEEsEEs 

iiiiMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiil 

KSSSSSSSSI 

iSSSSSSI 

§■■■■111 


Fio. 4Sh-~VatttiiMM of shiilgt with varying percentage* of moisture. 
(lioprodtMNKi from Report or Disposal of Sewage, Philadelphia, 1911.) 

Tlie sludge produced has generally been given heretofore in 
cubic* yards. In .England it is more customary to mention the 
product by weight and as this is also frequently done in the 
United States the* following equivalents may be found useful, 
although I hew* are subject to variation, depending on the char- 
acter of the ingredients and the space occupied by air after 



niowturc 


Btmigbt-ffow . » 
Hintlght-ifaw . , 
Dortmund teak, 
Mmmbmt tank , , 


City 

1 NomiiMti pmmml 

*%mt pmr capita 

j of nulling 

lm mwmt ruction. 

j 

. ■ : Columbus 0. ..... . 

* j i tauts 

ill . as 

. - i! 1 ^lu tabus 

. 1 I hm m 

m 77 

..|Olo«M*n»N.Y.. , 

1 h$mm* 

m m 

. . i AttaulA 0*. . ,,,,,, 

% fotju«** 

m,44 


hi ease the area available lor kludge drying i* limited «*r contly 
the Emacher tank has a decided advantage, m fully exfjla-iraed 


Ammlin* to Mr. D. M. BuHff, A mm, U. Am, See, C. R» 
4 J«WI, Iter,, Sw 4, letl. 

Momue net eoMtderacL 


tUSWAdh' SUUMih' 


l'minthi 


100 

urn 

m 

mm tn 1 Toil 

90 

1720 to 1775 

m 

1750 to mm 

HO 

1790 1« mm 


In selecting the method of treatment the cost is an important 
and sometimes the controlling, factor. The septic tanks at 
Washington, Fa., cost $417.’! per million gallons treated daily 
or 115,650 per million galloon gross capacity,* while tin* eorre- 
Hponding costa for the larger Columbus, <>,, tanks (tin* contract 
price for which was jmrticulnrly favorable) were $3340 and 
$8520, respectively. Reetangular Eirmcher tanks wit h 3 hours’ 
retention of sewage and 5 months’ retention of sludgo would 
probably cost from $5000 to $7000 per million gallonf* daily 
flow or from $80, (KM) to $40,000 per million gallons gross capacity 
depending on the excavation. The following figures <>tt a per 
capita basis are given by Mr. Cleorge M. Winner, Chief Kngineer 
of the Chieago .Sanitary District. 3 


TABLE XLH 

CoMPAKATtVB COST Of HlOTTUKO TANKS BMW ON A SkWAHV Fl.()W oi 

200 Qauohi er.it Capita Daii.t 
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by Spillner and Blank. As a result of the Chicago Experiments 
Mr. Pearse is of the opinion that with 0 to 8 hours’ retention of 
sewage in a septic tank the sludge requires at least 20 days to 
become spadable, whereas with but from 1 to 3 hours’ retention 
of sewage in an Emscher tank the sludge is in condition to be 
handled in about 5 days, requiring, therefore, not more than 
one-fourth the area. For plain settled sludge a still larger area 
is required amounting to from 1 to 2 acres per 1000 tons if air 
dried, or from 0.2 to 0.4 acres per 1000 tons if buried. See 
page 239. 

It is concluded that the land required for Emscher tanks 
amounts to 0.03 sq. ft. per capita or, with appurtenances, 
10 sq. ft. per capita; and that for the drying beds there should 
be provided 0.3 sq. ft. per capita or, including tracks, dikes and 
distribution, 0.5 sq. ft. per capita. The cost of the beds is esti- 
mated at 15 cents per capita. 1 

Experience in the Emscher District has indicated* that three- 
fourths acre of land is required for every 10,000 persons, producing 
about 30 ru. yds. of spadable sludge (less than 10 per cent, of 
the volume of the fresh sludge) per annum. One man can 
handle the sludge from three times the above population if the 
point of deposit is near the plant. 

As to the final disposition of the sludge the method selected 
depends, aside from the cost of land, on the character of the 
sludge, the material available for sludge beds, the proximity 
of dwellings and the general character of the actual and pros- 
pective development, in the neighborhood. 

In general terms, perhaps the following selection, as proposed 
by Kinnicutt, Winslow and Pratt, is as appropriate as can be 
given without going into greater detail: 

1. In the case of small isolated plants air-drying on the land 
or in lagoons is generally preferable, giving the dried sludge to 
farmers or burying it in the ground. 

2. For larger, but moderate-sized plants, burying in trenches 
is found satisfactory. 

3. For large cit ies located on the coast the cheapest and most 
expeditious method is removal by scow or steamer and dumping 

at sea. 

4. For large inland cities mechanical drying is often necessary, 

*** m 8#*wit$c« Ifeprml Ctaorge M, W tmm, Chimm, 1011. 

3 0tetrfei £NtvlU*» Jouk Anmm, Mng, Bm. t July, 1911. 
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in which case the product can be given away as a fertilizer or i 
can be buried or, in isolated localities, used for filling in land 
If these methods of disposal are not feasible for any reason 1 I '» 
product can be mixed with house refuse or with a small amou * i 
of coal and burned in a destructor. 

At the present time there are over 330 municipal sew &PZ 
treatment plants in the United States. Of these, about thrc*ci 
fifths employ the septic tank, either for the complete, or an 
preliminary process and one-fifth employ plain sedimentation 
The former method, which might more properly be called tlx 
semi-septic process, has been very generally adopted in the midcl 1 
west during the past 10 years. Although the term septic hai 
been popularly attached to these tanks they are not true sept i 
tanks in the light of the Saratoga decision. Their effluents oft**) 
contain dissolved oxygen and aerobic conditions undoubted I ; 
often exist in those parts of the tank through which the clears 
liquid passes, while the solids, detained by efficient baffling am 
generally collecting largely in the scum by reason of the entrain «*) 
gas, may at the same time develop septic or anaerobic condition* 

The period of retention is generally comparatively brief — oft 
not over 4 hours — so that the sewage does not become thorough I ; 
putrefactive or devoid of dissolved oxygen before passing ofl 
These tanks and those devised by Travis and Imhoff are similtt 
in this respect and differ from the septic tank of Cameron, whe*r 
the sewage is retained at least 12, and oftener 24 hours. Thin 
too, is the usual practice in operation in the Eastern states. Til 
divergent results obtained in the former tanks, for which lii 
term u hydrolytic ” has been used, from those obtained with ill 
true septic tank has resulted in a certain confusion of ideas ii 
regard to the efficacy and offensiveness of the septic tank pro 
cess. The shorter period of retention, combined with a sewajg 
both fresh and weak, results in an almost entire freedom from 
offensive odors in many of the western plants that is usually nc i 
enjoyed where a strong sewage is retained for an entire day in $x\ 
uncovered tank. So, too, there appears to be a marked different «.* 
in the amount of sludge and scum produced; for, as noted 1 :r 
Mr. J. W. Alvord, the deposits, requiring removal from t I» 
western plants handling domestic sewage only are frequent 1; 
very small in amount, while the scum forms rapidly, after sept i 
action is established, to a very considerable thickness. 

This suggests the desirability of studies to determine the b«*H 
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way of removing and disposing of the seum 7 which differs materi- 
ally in character from ordinary sludge. 

Although in the Emscher District the scum does not seem to 
accumulate to a great thickness it may cause trouble in Emscher 
tanks through its buoyancy by clogging or overtapping the vent 
openings unless these are of ample width. By breaking up the 
scum occasionally with a rake much of it will sink as a deposit 
with tin* sludge and release any accumulation of contained gas. 

When removed from the surface of a tank receiving fresh 
sewage and whose contents are riot thoroughly septic this scum is 
not particularly offensive and may often be dried out on beds in 
the open air before final disposal if not in the immediate vicinity 
of dwellings. 

The absence of sulphuretted hydrogen 7 and objectionable 
odors generally, in the tanks of the Emscher Association, has 
been received with a certain amount of incredulity. There 
appears, with our present knowledge, no good reason why these 
gases should not form in one style of tank as well as another, 
provided the other conditions are similar. Possibly the motion 
of the sludge particles caused by the eruption of gas bubbles and 
t he set dement and wit hdrawal of sludge may influence the forma- 
tion of these gases, but It would seem to be largely accounted 
for by the fact that the greater part of the organic matter from 
which sulphuretted hydrogen is produced remains in suspension 
or in solution in the sedimentation chamber and passes out with 
the effluent, while in the true septic tank these are retained in the 
tank until putrefaction is energetic and the odors, which are 
chiefly derived from the non-sedimentable portion rather than 
front the sludge, arc* given off in large amounts. 

With regard to sludge disposal in America, while there are 
isolated examples of lagoon mg, drying on the land, centrifuging, 
pressing and burning, theme are so few in number, or else have 
been carried cm with so little knowledge or care for the highest 
efficiency, that no generalizations can be drawn that would 
compare in value with those derived from foreign plants and 
described so fully In the reports of the Royal Commission on 
Kewage Disposal and by the authors of the first three parts of 
this volume* The quite common use of the septic tank has, in a 
simplified the* sludge problem and with the anticipated 
adoption of the Emscher tank by many towns within a short time 
another step forward will have been taken. Horizontal tanks, 



with or without chemicals, will probably continue to be used on 
account of local conditions and it is probable flint n broader 
field for fine screening and drying by centrifugals will develop, 
but from the marked advantages in sedimentation processes 
carried on in conjunction with a special sludge chamber it seems 
probable that the Emscher tank in its present or a modified form 
is destined to play an important part in sewage treatment in 
America for some time to come. 
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Pilgti 1(1. Lino 2 from bottom. In piano of “huh period” should road 
“suspended.” 

is 19. Lino 4. In place of “100” should read “ 1000.” 

2lk Line 15. In place of “ very ” should read “ every.” 

27. lie verm* t he numbers and positions of footnotes. 

ofh i rider Idg, 20. In place of “ the watering” should read 
“ I )e** watering,” 

Lust word. In place of “ incineration ” should read “evapora- 
tion.” 

oO, Lini' 12. In place of “presser” should read “presses.” 

" m ‘ Lhie 1. In place of “2 to 3 to 1 to 2” should read “2/3 to 1/2.” 

74. Line K. In place of “2 to 3” should read “2/3.” 

Line it, In place of “ 1 to 3” should read “ 1/3.” 

“ Line 12 from bottom. In place of “it to 10” and “1 to 10” 
should read “9/10” and “1/10.” 

** ” Line 15. In place of “1720” should read “1718,” 

“ 109, Line 10. In place of “withe” should read “with.” 

“ 1 35. Line 5 from bottom. In place of “W, Oven— Travis” should 

read “W. Owen Travis.” 

148, Line 2 from bottom, In place of “1.9 ” should read “91.” 

“ “ line I from bottom. In place of “2.1 ” should read “21.” 

!®» Line 15 from bottom. In place of “ Itechlinghausen ” should 
rend “ Recklinghausen,” 

“ 200, Line 7. in place of “were” should read “was.” 

” 201 , Line 2. In place of “ 18,150 ” should read “ 1815.” 

” 204. Line 1 from bottom. In place of “ Com’rs” should read 
“ Com'n.” 

” 210. Line 18. In place of “ pumpted ” should read “pumped.” 

“ 2 19» Place Table X VI at foot of page. 

“ 2*25, line 8. In place of “40” should read “400.” 

” 239, In Table XXIX indent “ Barking” Instead of “ Glasgow.” 

“ 244, line 10 from bottom. In place of “the Ilillos” should read 
“ Hi lie's." 

“ 12 4 

M 25L Lifuw 3 arid 4 from bottom in column 2. In place of 0 * 
should read “ 12.4-22.9.” 

11 255, line S3, In place of “ 10” should read “1.0.” 


\ujut*M hk riuvmm. 


